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PREFACE 


Thcff? haitbetn a ticcp*ic.iicd cflnvictioH on tlie part of those 
responsible for the imluction of the neophyte into the firhi of 
secondary education that the prospective educator stuiuld hc» 
come fully aware of the nature of this institution of which he is 
to become so nmeh a part. Cortsequently, students in training 
have been introduced quite generally to a course designed to 
acquaint them with the nature of the secomlary school. This 
course has been variously labeled: J'ceondary {’'dticalion, The 
Secondary School, American High Sclwud, or Principles of 
Secondary b'ducaiion. The latter title, more than any other, 
seems to have implied more fully and consistently the funda* 
mental nature u( this course. 

Three types of readers have been kept in mind in the prepara- 
tion of this hook. The first group has been the undergraduate 
with Itis foot on the first step of tlte st.jirway of lii» profes- 
sional preparation'— his first fortnal introduction to the fiehl of 
secondary education and the institutions that carry forward 
adolescent education. In this group are to he found those pre- 
paring for secundary education in its many ramifaatums— 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, counseltors. and some 
destined to become teudters in .t teacher training institution. 
The second group consists of rducalitntal w orkers in the field 
who may not have had the adva»t.igr of ftjrma! professional 
training but who wisfj tc» become acquainted with the ntodern 
theories of secondary education or to bring thetnsilves up to 
date on the mcjrc recent developments in the field. The third 
group— the Kiymen — is made up t*f a growing number amdous 
to become informed on the unique ilevelopmriits taking place 
in secondary education and on the nature of tlte modern secomi- 
ary srhooi, 

For twa) tiecadrs the author has hern engaged In the indtic- 
tiun of youtit hito a beginning course in secontlary education. 
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He. with many of his colleagaes, has had a growing con^\li«n 
that this course provided a most welcome oppor^nity m m*»rc 
to the novice a fundamental appreciation of the uniqisr anti 
important task of secondary education In our democratK ^ 
ciety and to create a consciousness of professional pride in the 
American secondary school. 

Throughout this book it has been the constant eodcavof 
the author to present such data as would help the reader lo see 
the magnitude of the physical aspects of the program of 
secondary education as it now exists in Americai and, even 
more, to help the reader sense the crucial nature of the educa* 
tional task that belongs to the secondary school in our drmiv 
cratic society. For this reason the peculiar nature of the task 
of the secondary school in our culture has been stressed. The 
author believes that in this book more than in any other hook 
that has appeared in this field to date the practical aspects of 
a democratic philosophy of life and education applied to the 
secondary school have been emphasized. The hook is commit tcil 
frankly to the modern functional conception of education. The 
democratic ideal of our society, on the one hand, and the rccog* 
nition, on the other, of the central place of development of the 
individual's personality have been held at all times as the basic 
fundamentals in modern secondary education. 

The book has been organized into four major areas In defi* 
nite sequential relations of the areas to each other In their dr* 
vclopraent. In the first part the secondary Khoot is candidly 
viewed in the light of preconceived ideas brought to the prnfrs* 
sion by the neophyte, The secondary school is then ohjrciivrly 
surveyed in terms of Us present physical status. Part 1 1 is de- 
voted to an effort to understand how our secondary school hat 
become what it is, through a careful study of its antcccdmi* 
and historical development. Throughout, the thesis is main- 
tained that we are the product of our past, and that wr can 
understand, appreciate, and intelligently modify only as wc srr 
the secondary school as a product of social evolution, Part HI 
raises the fundamental question of what should he the task of 
secondary education within the framework of our dcmocraik 
society. The answer to this question, of course, involves a full 
understanding of the nature of the adolescent learner, the na- 
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turc of our democratic socict)?, and the peculiar natote of the 
task of education when these two factors arc dearly taken into 
account Part IV is devoted to a consideration of ways and 
means of bringing to fruition the task dearly envisioned in 
Part III. 

The qucstion*prohlcms approach has been employed as a 
pedagogical device. The major ideas arc cast into the form of 
probiem.itic questions, This tends to sliarpen the issues involved 
in every situation and conforms to modern conceptions of learn- 
ing— that a mental problem situation is moat conducive to 
learning. 

The author is conscious of the many, remembered and un- 
known, to whom he is indebted for ideas and suggestions. More 
immediately is he aware of his obligations to those who have 
read critically all or parts of the manuscript of this book. For 
the use of quotations the author Ims made appropriate acknowN 
edgmems at diiferent places throughout the book. To his many 
students whose reactions to pliases of the subject within the 
dass have stimulated his own thinking, and to those students 
who on numerous occasions have offered suggestions about the 
conduct of the course that have proved most hdpful, the author 
is indeed grateful. Atknowledgm''>tt is here mailc more directly 
to Professor Theodore Rramdd, New York University, Pro- 
fessor (i. Lester Anderson, University of .Minnesota, Profes- 
sor Robert Beck, University of Minnesota, IVofessor Miles 
Cary, University of Minnesota, anti Mr. Kenneth Hovet, as- 
sistant to the author, who have read parts or alt of the manu- 
script, for valuable criticisms and suggestions offered. In fair- 
ness to all, however, the author accepts full responsibility for 
alt ideas expressed in the pages of this book. 


Nihon L. Bossing 
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CHAPTER r 


WHAT CRITICISMS ARE FREQUENTLY MADE 
OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


Criticism of our schools, particularly of the secondary 
schools, is a favorite indoor pastime. In hooks, magn/.incs, and 
newspapers the school is held up to ridicule and scorn. From 
a full-dress hook critique, such as Buchholi'.’ I'adi and Fallacies 
in Present-Day Pldtiauhn, to more frequent but less pretentious 
satires tn periodicals, such as A. L. CrnckctPs widely read 
article, Lallipaps venus Learning, the schools arc the target of 
the critics. The screen, the radio, the theater, and the public 
platform, as well as the press, arc media for the complaints 
of critics of the schools. 

These criticisms cover the whole field of education. Many 
arc contr,adictory : some insist that our schools arc too academic 
and too far removed from the everyday problems of life? 
others stoutly maintain that our schools have not focused at* 
tention upon the time-honored fundamentals, have become 
lost in cmi>hasis on trivialities, and have not maintained high 
enough standards, Some supporters of vocational education in- 
sist that tile secondary scimot is devoting too little time to trade 
training which prepares the student to earn a living. Another 
group deplores an overemphasis upon narrow, '‘bread-and- 
butter” education to the gross neglect, in their eyes, of the need 
for general education for citt/enshtp. 

Students in teacher training classes have assembled and 
roughly classified the criticisms which arc listed in the following 
pages as representative of some of tlie most common criticisms 
of the school.* 

*lt hm the praeiirt of ib# w*iitr »o Htgin hU floit In iHp prSuripIr* of 
iKOHiJory rtluciuion I7 lUgaTilioa <bii< the mudettiit Uy (o (olktt oil tbt! criltctiini 

3 
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Critic isms of the curriculum 


There is a lack of emphasis upon trade and vncatinnal trairiK 
ing. 

The work of the school is not sufficiently related to contrfr»« 
porary life. 

The schools should teach the time-honored iuhjecif and not 
try to dabble In current poiltical'economicHHKia) 

Secondary schools do not emphasise an under»{an«hng of 
aesthetics sufficiently. 

The high school gives inadequate preparation for studmi* 
going on to college. 

Small schools place too much emphasis on college prepara* 
tory courses. 

High schools have too many frills and useless courtci, and 
too many impractical subjects. 

There is an inadequate choice of subjects in most high 
schools, * 

The high school offers too few how*ttHitudy courses. 

Not enough "critical thinking’* is required in high school. 

100 httle emphasis Is placed upon creative thinking and c*. 
pression. 


The opportunities in small high schools for specialised fields 
such as music and art are inadequate. 

All students arc required to do the same amount of work. 

The curriculum of the high school is inflocnced too much by 
pressure groups. ' 

Examinations do not test what they are supposed to test. 

Schools fad to care for fading students properly. 

Thp 7 !f *7 ® given to health in the high achool 

Ue schools use too many outmoded textbooks. 

History courses have been limited to detail rather than m 
generalizations, causations, and relationshiJI 


Jtudente are training to become a part whlk «lw** 

professional education. The attemnt m i » ^ ** of ilMrIr 

““ “ -I" 
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Schools tio not develop leadership abilities. 

There is too little individtialization of materials and method. 
There is little sex education and preparation for marriage. 


Teachers 

There arc too many poorly trained teachers. 

Too many teachers use antiquated methods. 

Teachers stay in one place too long. 

There is too much mobility on the part of teachers. 

Too many ancient teachers are in the profession. 

There arc too many young teachers in the profession. 

There arc many teachers with physical disabilities — hard of 
hearing, poor vision, extreme nervousness, ill health. 
Teachers place too much emphasis upon grades. 

There Is a lack of uniformity in grades and standards set by 
different teachers. 

Teachers arc socially and emotionally maladjusted. 
Teachers do not give enough attention to community and 
home environment of students. 

Too many teachers arc not professionally minded. 

Teachers tend to fossilize on the job. 

Teachers take too little part in community affairs. 
Teachers* salaries arc too high. 

Teachers* salaries arc too low. 

Teachers arc often unsympathetic to extracurricular activ- 
ities. 

Too many women and too few men teachers are in high 
schools. 


Teacher-pupil relations 

Too many teachers do not understand the students. 
Many teachers play favorites. 

Democracy is not allowed to function in the classroom. 
Teachers often show no personal interest in students. 
Teacher and pupil relations arc often antagonistic. 
Teachers often hold grudges against students. 
Teachers are not fair in disciplining students. 
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Teachers are too sarcastic with studenw. 
Teachers tend to treat students like children. 


Organization and administtatiOQ 

Students have too little choice in selection of conr»eii. 

The administration is too autocratic in it* attitudes and 
methods. 

There is little opportunity for student participaiiofi in Hhont 
planning and government. 

The average school has an inadequate guidance program. 

Overcrowding of classes is common. 

High school students are dominated by the faodty. 

Students are not allowed to express themselves freely in the 
school paper. 

The teachers are overworked. 

The teachers are not allowed time to see siudents out of 
class. 

The grading system is outmoded. 

Athletics are overemphasized. 

School procedures tend to encourage <li«hnnrst>. 

Students are given too much freedom ami mu enough old* 
fashioned discipline. 

Student activities arc not properly supervised. 

There is a lack of coordination between the clcmrniarv ainl 
secondary schools. 

We have too many small schools. 

Schools are Inadequately staffed and oversMUed. 

Too often there is a lack of cooperation between drpstr!. 
ments in the school. 


Buildings and equipment 

In most schools the school buildings arc inadequate and im* 

properly planned for dcstrablc modern educational pro* 
grams. ^ 

Inadequate library facilities predominate. 

Lunchroom facilities are generally inadequate, 
ihe quality and quantity of equipment in classrooms shons 
laboratories, and playgroundf handicap giotSS 
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Schools have little up-to-date audio-visual equipment. 

School buildings often have unhygienic sanitation, lighting, 
ventilation, and heating. 


Community and state 

The teacher's personal life i$ subject to too much community 
supervision. 

Our scfiool board system provides very poor leadership for 
the schools. 

Schools suffer from too much/too little parental contact. 
School funds arc inadequate and unequally distributed. 

Too much money is being spent on our schools. 

There is too much/too little state control over schools. 
America should not attempt to provide free secondary ed- 
ucation. 

This list of criticisms assembled by prospective teachers 
suggests the range and nature of the adverse and conflicting 
comment leveled at the school. These criticisms, although for* 
midahic in extent, arc neither complete nor inclusive. ‘I’licy can 
readily be grouped in a fe>v major catagorics. 

i. The function and purposes of the secondary school, 

а. The adequacy of the curriculum offerings. 

3. The competency of the teaching staff. 

4. The emphasis given in the school program. 

5. Pupil-teaciuT-adminiatrator relatiuiiships, 

б. hciiool-community relationships. 

7. Administrative problems of the school. 

8. Organizational problems of the school. 

9. Financial problems. 

10. I.ocal-state administrative relationships. 

It is interesting to compare thi.'> extended contemporary list 
with a summary of the major criticisms current around 1920: 

t. The ceurse of study is almost exclusively academic, 
a. Many of the pupils, particularly boys, are sent from the school as 
failures "who either could not or would not apply themicivet to a 
curriculum cmtsistiiiK mainly of m«mnri/.mg lexfbouks." 
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V- Th« ctitriculum Bw Med to adiit the intterae mmm «mk4 
pupils because its lelatioQ to their Uvei is wtt»rt»ia sod mnotir, 

% Stress is laid on individualutic developBieiit, not on tramtog for sokm] 
betterment 

5; Student mortality is excessive and i n ex c uiable. 

61 Students who spend only a year or two io the Kbooi often have no 
. ; superiority in efficiency in the practkal aftatfs of Ufa over ihr 
I IV.-:. gtainmar school graduate. 

l^k The boy who enters practical Uht after cooipieting dw l^ii^ ichoed 
course tinds that his four years have ctven htn Uttk tint i» mrfot 

8. The culture acquired in high adiotd ts too often a which r*a|»> 
orates in thin air, 

9. Almost all the high school graduate leaily has is a nsinliiiiin of lomtaf 
' discipline which, at its best, fuacdona fat a habitiial pmotence. 

Habits, detrimental to both cultuR and diictpliiie art olnm fomwdL 
' '%'p!^. The bo^ who goes to college seems to he the only one that the coon* 

: '' of study really helps, and it is questionable whether either be or the 

> community profits by the expennve gift bestowed upon him. 
ra. |f the service of the school to the boys n vague a^ oflcmaisi, tia 
; ; practical value, for most girls approaches absoluie xero. 

13: Ideals of “getting by“ dominate in altogetlwr too ounr Mhootsi. 

14:. Snobbery in the schools has become a oominofl trait.* 

The stranger to our American school system might well Iwr 
dismayed by all these complaints against the secondary school. 
The prospective teacher who has so recently emergetl from the 
portals of this school can appreciate the nature of these criri- 
tisiris better There arc, however, significant diflcrenccs in these 
two lists which should not escape the student. 

Our main concern with these critidsms is to determine their 
source, their merits, and what can and sbonld he done to re- 
move the causes that give rise to them. 


Who are the critics? 

Parents. Among the most consistent, but most friendly, critici 
of the school must be listed the parents of the studmt. Two 

’Davis, c. 0., Our BveMug Hifk Sthotl Curtitubtm. YobIwn* WarLt 

Si"'' * 
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standards in particular govern the nature of the parental crlti* 
cism of the school. The first is derived from the ambition of the 
typical parent that his child have the best possible educational 
advantages. The second is the measure of similarity between 
the program the school is offering the child and that which was 
available to the parents, or that which the parents think was 
available, in their day; unfortunately, it is a general tendency 
for adults to idealize the education they experienced. 

ff^orshipptrs of tradition. This group finds its principal 
values in the past. Since they believe that wisdom resides largely 
in the old, the education of an older generation is considered 
superior to that of the present. Critics from this group are con* 
tinuaily lamenting the shortcomings of modern education. As 
contemporary education departs farther from the traditional 
pattern, the volume and range of criticism increases. With 
genuine alarm these worshippers of tradition view what is to 
them the tendency to substitute the untried and the ephemeral 
for the real substance of an education. They do not accept as 
applicable to education the truth of the poet's injunction “Mor 
attempt the Future's portal with the Past's bIood*ru8tcd key." 

Partisans of higher education. Historically the secondary 
school has been considered a feeder for the college or univer- 
sity, Naturally the colleges and universities have watdhed 
jealously any departure of the secondary school from the one 
task of preparing youth for successful admission to these in- 
stitutions. As the secondary school serves an cverdncrcasing 
proportion of our American youth and, as a result, broadens its 
program to serve wider interests, the higher institutions of 
learning have become more voluble about the relationship of 
the secondary school to the colleges. These institutions have 
been anxious that the secondary school keep the curriculum ad- 
justed to their entrance requirements, and are almost equally 
concerned that the methods and spirit of the school approx- 
imate those of the colleges and universities. 

Employers. Many of the criticisms of the inefficiencies of the 
secondary school come from the employers who have expe- 
rienced considerable difficulty with youths employed as clerks, 
stenographers, and in similar tasks. These employers are espe- 
cially critical of the inability of these youths to spell correctly 
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or to use accurately the needed anthtRctictl 4(tUa« They ehar§e 
further that all too many youtha who »eck «inploymci*i take no 
pride in accuracy or neatness of work and lend to be careless 
and indifferent to responsibility. These and other avowed short, 
comings of youth in the business world are laid at the door of 

the modern secondary school. ^ ^ , 

Vested interests. This segmait of the othct consiits of those 
who have "axes to grind" at the espense of the schools. One 
■ ^|oup has selfish intercsta which it wants the schools to pro. 
mote. It may be that the members of this group have textbooks, 
- materials, or equipment they want the schools to i»e. or ideas 
tq be adopted which will be of personal benefit to the pro* 
; m The other group is critical of the acdvidcsof the school 

which thwart Its selfish interest. 


Taxpay^ers. In almost every corainunity there are those who 
feel the cost of education is burdensome. The school represents 
the largest single item on the local tax bill. In some communities 
it amounts to io to 8o per cent, or even more, of the local lax. 
The major crescendo of public criticism on the cost of the 
schools, however, usually emanates from Tax I.caguc« and 
Realty Boards which represent the very large taxpayers or buti. 
ness interests of the community. The secondary school has been 
the favorite target of this group. 

Doctrinaires. This group represents the "special pleaders.** 
They usually have no ulterior motives but have deep con victinns 
that certain ideologies should be promoted by the school. ISome* 
times the criticisms are directed at what is taught in the schools, 
but more often the schools are criticized for their omissions. 
Among some of the more persistent of these ideological criti- 
cisms are those centering upon the absence of or underrmphasit 
on some sort of patriotism, economic-political theories, certain 
notions of health, or religious instruction. 

Youth in school. Not the least prominent of the critics, cither 
in volume or effectiveness, arc the youths who arc in or have 
just emerged from the secondary school. Their reactions for 
and against are significant for several reasons : their judimienis 
derived from personal experiences and observations arc often 

ok*” natural for the judgments of studenit 
about the school, its program. Us staff, or its effectiveness to 
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be accepted b/ parents, and to a lesser extent by the community. 
It should not be forgotten that whether they arc true or false, 
these judgments tnBuence tremendously the attitudes of the 
students .as adults toward the school. 

intelliffent laymen and educators^ To characteriste a large 
section of tlic criticisms as the product of Intelligent laymen and 
educators is to imply that many criticisms arc the expressions 
of a body of citizens whose comments, whether honest or in* 
Hucnccd by personal interest, are not the result of careful, 
judicious thinking. Certainly, all agree that criticisms per se 
do not have equal merit. The criticisms of the wide awake 
civic-minded citizens and educational leaders who have given 
most serious thought to educational problems arc about as 
numerous as those from the less qualihed. These criticisms 
should carry most weight and be considered as the most valid. 


How valid are these criticuum? 

Zn deciding how representative these criticisms are and how 
much they reflect the opinions of special groups, we are aided 
somewhat by the classifications of the source of criticisms 
offered. It Is relatively c.tsy to pick out the major items which 
reflect the views of special groups. A few examples should 
stimulate the reader to examine carefully all criticisms with 
which he comes in contact to determine their representative 
character. 

The criticism, “The high school gives inadequate preparation 
for those going on to college,” comes from the limited group 
of those interested in college education. It is estimated that only 
about twenty per cent of our youth go to college. It Is not likely 
that a large proportion of either the college bound students or 
their parents would raise this issue. On the other hand, the 
criticism, “The small high school places too much emphasis 
upon college preparatory courses,” prob.ably represents a large 
group of critics. Traditionally the high school has prepared 
Americ<an youth for college. The struggle to make the school 
reflect the needs of the large nniss of youth not going to college 
has been a continuous and major one for almost two centuries. 

Another criticism, “Free public secondary education should 
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ilt tfe offered to American yooth,’* obvioutly «»m« fmw a 
small group that opposes tliis unique Americmn prsttjce cm the 
■^ound of unjustifiable expense. Those large laspaycrs who ftrtd 
it more economical to pay tuition for a few years to send their 
c^ren to secondary school rather than to pay a larger, con. 
tlnuQus tax for all childrwi are the most probable eriiici of free 
iilcoadary education for all. The rank and file cifiaen wtio 
aspires to every educational advantage for his children wtU 
riaturally damor for more ratiier than leas free scccmdary «d> 
Ucation. 


; tiidw significant an these critidaos? 

A possible due to the signtfiouice of critidsms as indtrative 
. of weaknesses in the school is the extent to which we can 
identify criticisms as representative of the attitudes of the geo* 
^, ,.#41 public — ^public-spirited and educatiemaUy informed~~aa 
ij. igaiitiiSt patently selfish special interest groups. Although this 
\ shppid be a general prindple to guide cnir judgments, if cannot 
; be accepted without qualification. Very often the best friends of 
' a cause develop soM;alIed '*blind i^ts'’<>-they do not ace all 
, , the picture. Often we can learn mudh from our unfriendly 

l ;? ' v^ prom our background of «q>criHicct with the tchool and its 
can pass readily enough on some ortudsms. Other 
■\;©pCtlons will require the answer to many KKtlled ’’prcvioui 
questions" before a sure answer can be given, h would be a 
stimulating exerdse to try to single out aU the critidsms which 
we could accept as dcfim'tcly revealing a weakness in our prmnt 
secondary school. It would sharpen our tisinklng also if we were 
to identify the problems for which we do not, at this stage to 
our experience, have sufficient data to assure accurate iudg* 
ment. It IS anticipated that it will require i^c consideration of 
manpspects of education before a final decision can be reached 
; on, the merits of many of the criticisms listed. 

iMSSW do not HUM. Where cridclinu rend to comndki .kH 
v^lper, one may suspect an issue involving educational policy or 
t a basic one of educational philosophy. The criticisms that 
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our secondary schools do not properly prepare youth for 
college and that too much attention is given to college prepar* 
atory courses suggest a probable issue. The implication is that 
the two criticisms represent divergent points of view’ on the 
purpose and function of secondary education in America. Cer- 
tainly the acceptance or rejection of either criticism must be 
based upon a primary consideration of what should he the pur- 
poses and functions of public secondary education In a demo- 
cratic society. 

The critical assertion that "free public secondary education 
should not be offered to American youth'* states a fundamental 
issue. Most of us have become so accustomed to the tuition-free 
public secondary school that it does not seem possible that it 
could be an issue. Hven though the criticism represents a small 
minority of the public, it challenges a practice based upon an 
opposing conception of the purpose and function of secondary 
education in America. This criticism is used here as an example 
of a type, because most readers would cast it aside on the as- 
sumption that the practice of providing free secondary educa- 
tion was a settled policy of the American people. To all intents 
and purposes the issue, a burning one over a century ago, has 
been settled as a policy of this country. The settlement of the 
legal aspects of the question with the famous Kalamazoo Case 
in 1874, which gave the community the right to tax itself for 
the support of free public secondary education, seemed defini- 
tive. Yet a minority group was powerful enough during the 
stress of the depression period of the early “thirties” to have 
a State Chamber of Commerce go on record against the contin- 
uance of free public secondary education. 

Again, a criticism may represent simply the presence of a 
problem for which no real issue exists. The criticism that “many 
teachers play favorites in school” presents a problem to the 
school but not an issue. Ail agree that favoritism has no place in 
the school or classroom. It is simply a problem of correcting die 
difficulty. On the other hand, the criticism that “teachers are 
poorly prepared to teach” may or may not present an issue. It 
is not an issue if ail are agp'eed on the nature of the poor prep- 
aration of the teachers and on the general methods by which 
the shortcomings in preparation may be corrected. A real Issue 
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is raised, however, ^hcn there ti diiagreefflesil tm the nature or 
the poor preparation of teachen and the proposed rrmediea. 
Different schools of educational thought have «ul«lv du-ergent 
notions of the nature of the weakncsiet to he found m Irarher 
preparation and even greater differences in their ideas of what 
should he done about ^ets. 



I : it may be well for the prospective teacher to esamine care. 
w fplly all criticisms that may come to hli attention, hoch raam. 
; feation will pay dividends in broad understanding of our see* 
cfndary school, In its purposes, funedont, and prohicmt. and its 
sigiii^cance in our American democratic society. Aa ha* Iwea 
shown, some criticisms imply vitid issues of policy or eduoi* 
tional philosophy and others are just sporadic cfioris of mtall 
groups to resurrect issues long since settled. A rigorou* »iudy 
of the issues could be one of the most fruitful mean* of giving 
to the new teacher a thorough insight into the nature of the 
secondary school and his professional task in it. 

For the veteran as well as for the neophyte in education it Is 
well to treat all criticisms against the school with respect. A 
frequent examination of current criticiunt will lend to kccji u* 
conscious of the raison d'etre of our schools. It will aim make 
ns sensitive to emerging faults in our professional artivific*. It 
should not be forgotten that, in an evolving society, fre<|«cni 
re-examination of our program is desirable, it a sign of iniemaf 
health, and is an absolute necessity if we are to serve the needs 
of youth and our democracy most effectively. 
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Questfofls fuid Problems 

t. Refid (weniy la thirfy irticlcs that arc critical of our public 
Khoob, with particular attention given to the American secondary 
school. Anal^ and list the different kinds of criticisms offered, 

3. What evidence can you rind that criticisms tend to cancel each other 
out by being diamciricaliy opposed to each other? 

3. Does or does not the critic reveal a bias that may throw doubt upon 
the validity of the criticism oriered? 

4. Through the use of a panel or class discussion try to determine which 
criticisms are; (t) probably without foundation, (a) probably true 
and justiried, (3) probably true but circumstances prevent ready 
remedy, (4) data at hand not suSScient to justify a judgment of iIk 
merits of the criticism. 

5. Wbai additions can the dm make to the list of criticisms of the 
secondary schm)! given in this chapter? 

6. What notable differences can you detect between the list of modern 
criticisms and the list presented approximately a tiuaricr of a century 
earlier by Davis? How do you account for these differenm? 

7. (An individual or class project.) Which of the criticisms offered in 
the list given hy the author may be regirdcd as invalid ? Why are 
these so considered? 

8. Using the list of criticisms formulated in problem t, try to determine 
wbat current issues or problems in education are revealed. 

9. How can the prospective teacher make use of current criticisms 
against the secondary school ? How can the teacher in a regular teach- 
ing situation make use of such criticisms? 



CHAPTER II 


ttAT IS THB STATUS OF THE PRESENT 
&NDARY SCHOOl-CHARACTERISTICS 
AND POPULATION? 

li^|ke^ites()meoftii«s(k>0ilf*ci]dleldw^ 1 

common form ofietoKdary school oritoomt^. 
■ fhe aefiondary school in the united Swtei, like *Tap*y,'* bil! 
jhst grown. In that growth it hat taken on imnf orfaniaatkNHil' 
forms. If the neophyte in eductcitMi becomea a little ctmliiael 
^^t l^e way number combinatitmi are toned about in rducationdi 
discussions of the organizational patterns of tecondart' srhodh^: 
he should not be too disturbed. After a while such rxprcssmil, 
as 7-4, 8-4, 6-a*4j 6-6, 6-3-3» S-s-s-a, or 64*4 will automatical^ 
; M a mental picture of the thvltioas of our tettmdary schoa 
' : as they are related to the elementary school. 

’ ^ arithmetical symbols applied to the orfaniaationd 
' ' of the secondary school mean nmply that the number 
df yegirsisindicatedby the numeral«-where 4 a{:^ar>. it refen 
, ,‘fo W hifh school course of four years. Hie four-year course 
. hae; |)een our traditional high sdiool orgatiiaational patten^ 
thii'type is frequently designated as the '‘regular’* or *’uoi» 
organized” secondary school When the dasiificaiion "reon 
ganized” is observed, it refcm to Ac dx-year individual junioii 
senior high school or to Ac 3-3, or Ac junior high ictiool widi 
. a separate sAool for Ac grades seven to nine and the icoiol 
high school composed of grades ten to twelve in a sepitml 
sAool, 

The addition of Ac number 2 to Ae above ciasiihcafioni d 
; ^Ae secondary school means Aat Ae first two yem iildidoniS 
aatociated wi A Ae college or umvenity arc considered at pad 
of secondary education. These two years, when set apart dl 

16 
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associated with the regular public secondary school, are known 
as “junior college/’ Recently, in many communities the second* 
ary school has been divided Into two separate school unit) of 
four years each, known as the 4-4 plan. This plan of reorganiza* 
tion of secondary education is so relatively recent that the Hnal 
designation of the two divisions is not settled. Some would like 
the terms “junior and senior high schools” for the two schools, 
and others would prefer to use "high school” for the first divi- 
sion and “peoples college,” or tome such title for the second 
division to give it more adult prestige. At present, the usual 
designation of these two divisions is the “high school” and the 
“junior college.” 

These different types of school organizations are to be found 
throughout the United States, and, in addition, there are a few 
infrequently used forms not mentioned here. The four*year 
high school is the most usual. The junior high school is second 
in popularity, fallowed by the junior-senior schools, the senior 
high schools, and the undivided six-year school. 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of the American Schools 
Division, United States Office of Education, has pointed out 
the relative popularity of the two major types of organization 
in a recent government bulletin. 

In the scliaol systems having seven or eight elementary-school grades 
the elementary Khoot is fallowed by a four-year high ichixtt, which ii the 
predominant type of high school organieaiion. . * . The rcorgantised 
high schools are of different types of grade organization. The most prev* 
alent oi these are the segregated junior high twhool consisting of grades 
VII, VIII, and IX ; the segregated senior high school consisting of grades 
X, XI, and XII ; the junior-senior high school cunsisting of VI!, VII!, 
and IX and X, XI, and XU, respectively; and the undivided six-year 
high school coosisting of VII to XII, inclusive/ 

Though the junior college is not included in the data of 
Table i, it la considered a part of the American secondary 
school system. It has been customary in government statistical 
reports to present the statistics of the junior colleges in the sec- 
tion under “Higher Education.” This has been done, no doubt, 

in He Vniied Stem »f Amtrien, Otkt of gdtfcailoD, Mtsosllsnwus 
Butlcdn Mo. Washington: aovstwniM Printing Offict, isjs. P< 49- 
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thinking, most outstanding educational pronouncements have 
decreed these two years as a logical part of secondary educa< 
tion. A mass of legislation governing the formulation of junior 
colleges has identified these institutions as part of America's 
secondary school system. 

The two-year course has heen the dominant form of organi- 
sation in junior colleges in the United States. As the two years 
beyond the traditional high school became rccogniacd as part 
of secondary education, the simplest device was to add it to the 
existing secondary school pattern as another unit. Educational 
leaders who feel that these years should be woven into the exist- 
ing school have been responsible for the fact that the four-year 
junior college is now the second most numerous type. 
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The secondary schools of this country are predominantly 
small schools. Over half of the traditionally organized high 
schools in the United States have ta enrollment of less than too 
students. The contrast is very marked when this enrollment 
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figure ie compared with that for the reorganized achools where 
only 17 per cent of the enrollment is below too pupil*. "When 
the two major types of high schools arc taken together, slightly 
less than 40 per cent enroll less than 100 pupils. 

It may be inferred that the reorganized high school has 
tended to eliminate the extremely small high school. Whereas 
the traditional high school has enrollments under 50 In over a; 
per cent of its schools, the reorganized high school has kept its 
schools of similar size to less than 3 per cent. This may be due 
quite as much to the fact that the question of reorganization is 
less likely to arise where student enrollments are extremely 
small. 

Many of the criticisms made against the school may find 
their cause in problems created by our extraordinarily large 
number of small secondary schools. It is not feasible to offer the 
same opportunities in the 4,000 high schools with less than 50 
pupils each as in the 3,600 schools with 500 or more pupils. 

ff^hat are present trends in orpanizttlhnf The form of the 
secondary school is undergoing rapid change. At the turn of the 
century only a few variations of the four*year high school could 
be found. Then, very slowly, changes began to increase in fro* 
quency. After the first world war school reorganization, as 
well as other phases of secondary school education, began to 
gather momentum. Steadily the old four>ycar high school gave 
way to new forms of the reorganized secondary school. Each 
of the main types of reorganized schools has shown steady 
growth at the expense of the more traditional school, ft may 
not be too much to predict that within the next quarter of a 
century the traditional four*ycar high school as many of ut 
liave known it will be gone. 

Leonard V. Koos, in a comment on the momentum of the re> 
organization movement In secondary education, observes that; 

The years of reorganization for fifteen, or alnutst a fourth of the sys* 
tenrm for which answers on the point were reported, were from 1936 to 
1940. 'Phis proportion is proof that the junior high school reorganization 
was still going on at a steady rate up to the clamping down of priorities 
on materials needed for building construction shortly before the opening 
of hostilities. . . . The general inference from returns of this inquiry is 
that the junior high school reorganization is still a dynamic movement 
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. The size of the secondary school unit is steadily bccaming 
larger, and there are many reasons why this trend should con* 
>|inue. More than three-fourths of the high schools are in rural 
: Communities and yet these schools enroll less than one-third of 
the pupils who attend high school. Typical of the disparity in 
. the sizes of the rural and urban regular high schools ts the wide 
range in average enrollments. In the average rural regular high 
school the enrollment is approximately too, whereas more than 
I jooo are usually housed in urban regular high schools. Hard-aur* 
faced all-weather roads and modern means of conveyance have 
encouraged the consolidation of small schools into larger units 
^ ^Ith greater opportunities for the pupils. School transportation 
systems with fleets of buses radiating out into the rural cont- 
munities from a common school center arc a familiar and popu- 
lar mode of giving small communities the opportunities of 
the large schools which used to be the privilege of the urban 
dweller. In sparsely settled regions the growing practices of 

"SeiMH, John A, and Harbeian, John W., Th Km Amtriw Ca«p##. fotf. 
Word, by LeaiiRtd V. Kooi, New York? Hsrpei k BitnhBni, ipii, p(h 3tlU-*tV, 
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transporting pupils within a radius up to thirty miles or more 
of the school and the building of dormitory facilities for those 
of greater distances are definitely enlarging the rural school 
unit. The expansion of the junior college idea will greatly cn* 
courage the consolidation of small secondary school districts 
into much larger ones. 

nr Ctnt 



FiCUM II. riUICIlXTMU.Ki or PUriU |NliRU.in> tM VMimm TVPII* op fCHOOUli, 
isai TO 194S, iNetUMvat, From of Hduraiion. Builviin No. a. 
W«*hingian: Ciopcromrm I'riniina UlRer, 1940, p. 9. 


/few is or^flwiaatfow rtlaied ta the publk schaal sysiemf To 
understand the secondary school it is necessary to sec it as it is 
related to the ovcr*all pattern of education in America, Roughly 
there arc three major divisions in our educational system: the 
elementary, the secondary, and higher education. 

Elementary education traditionally has consisted of units 
from grade one through grade seven or eight depending upon 
the section of the country. In the East and the southern portion 
of the United States there was a tendency to adopt the seven< 
year elementary school. In the northern portion of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Middle West and West the eight-year clc- 
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mcntary school has generally been adopted. A few Eastern 
communities have organized a nine-year elementary school. 
The dominant type of elementary school found in America, 
however, is the eight-year school. 

Two significant changes have been taking place in the ele- 
mentary school; with the turn of the present century the tend- 
ency to think of the sixth grade as the logical end of elementary 
education has rapidly gained ground, so that it promises to be 
the future upper limit of elementary education; the extension 
of elementary education downward below the first grade to in- 
clude a three- or four-year period embracing two divisions, the 
kindergarten of one or two years and the nursery school of 
approximately two years, has developed. Sometimes these 
lower grades have been organized apart from the elementary 
school, but educational leaders consider them an integral part 
of the elementary school system. 

The secondary school period theoretically extends from the 
seventh grade through the fourteenth grade, or two years 
above the ordinary high school. In practice it varies from com- 
munity to community. The secondary school may begin at the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth grade and extend to the twelfth 
or fourteenth grade. As we have seen the trend is definitely 
toward the adjustment of practice to accepted theory. 

The pattern of the third division is somewhat irregular. As 
the secondary school tends more and more to include the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades, or the traditional freshman and 
sophomore years of the college and university, a somewhat 
radical adjustment in the college is inevitable. The controversy 
stirred up by the University of Chicago is possibly indicative of 
the problems which confront the organization of the colleges. 
The A.B, (baccalaureate) degree has been the time-honored 
degree of the four-year college. This degree has been regarded 
as the symbol of the completion of general education above the 
twelfth grade of high school. With the movement to consider 
the thirteenth and fourteenth (freshman and sophomore) years 
as the culmination of general education, the University of 
Chicago has proposed that the traditional baccalaureate degree 
be given at the end of the sophomore year. The work of higher 
education beyond the baccalaureate degree the University of 
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Chicago contends should be considered as Aat of •peoai»tatioiu 
Apart from and yet closely related to the mlcmil problemi 
of the traditional type of college and university or^iaauon li 
the development of an extensive program of tduU education 
above the secondary school. Since the first world war adult 
education has mushroomed in growth. The impetus received 
, from the second world war promises to make it a major con* 
ppin of higher education. Though not well defined as yei, adult 
■ tr^dication is characterized by the breadth of its scope, it cm* 
'^lltksizes broad general eduesdon of a practical social*poIitical- 
4$^nbmic concern or special culturaWdsure*inicreft (mrsuits, 
: it considers the varied, semiskilled vocational needs of 

, ■ ;The student is familiar with the much proclaimed Americaii 
Educational ladder” by which the ambitious, discerning youth 
. could make his way from the elementary school through the 
high s^ool into the university. This climb it more common 
today than it was a generation ago. Although theoretically the 
high school graduate of fifty years ago could go on to college, 
there was little practical value in going unless he expected to 
enter one of the professions. The doors of higher education arc 
opening wider to the graduate of the secondary school, lliis is 


true partly because higher education is making n wider range 
of advance educational pursuits available to meet the needs and 
; abilities of high school youth. 

What is the ratio of public and private secondary irhmhf 
. ; ^he discussion thus far has focused attention upon the public 
secondary school, which is the principal educational system in 
America. Therefore, it is the most typical of the institution and 
problems that the new teacher will be called upon to under* 
stand. However, most of the over-all problems which concern the 
public school today are similar to those of the private schoola. 

The secondary school of America came from a tradition of 
private concern for secondary education, which has given way 
until, for over a century, the ideal of American secondary edu- 
cation has been a free, publicly supported secondary school for 
all American youth. For many reasons private secondary 
schools have persisted. The dominant group supporting private 
secondary schools is religious. These people felt that the hi*. 
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toric separation of church and state which came with the 
adoption of the first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prevented the public schools from giving as much 
attention to matters of religious instruction as desired. So 
keenly have some religious groups felt about this that they have 
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been willing to set up schools at their own expeuiw to proWde 
this additional instruction. Another group, of lupenor cco* 
nomic status, desired a quality of educational opportunity for 
their children which was not available in the typical public 
secondary school. For this and other reasons they have been 
willing to pay many times the average per pupil cost of educa« 
tion to assure better educational privileges for their ions and 
daughters. A third group, more numerous thirty years ago, was 
critical of the practicality of the secondary education oBcrcd in 
the public schools. Their primary interest in founding private 
spools was a practical “bread and butter** education for ihcir 
children. 

In 1942 there were approximately 3,000 private and as, 000 
public secondary schools in the United States. The private high 
schools enrolled upwards of $I2,000 pupils, whereas the public 
high schools enrolled approximately 7,900,000. This means 
that although the private schools had about it per cent as many 
school units as the public schools, they were relatively smaller 
schools because they enrolled only slightly over 7 per cent as 
many students.* The junior college has rcfiected the influence 
of the private character of the traditional conegc. In 1941 
there were 261 public and 349 private junior colleges. The cn* 
roUments in these junior colleges were even more dispropor- 
tionate than in the high schools. The private junior college had 
57 per cent of the total number of institutions but had only 
67 i 934 students, 29 per cent of the total number of students at 
compared with 168,228, the remaining 71 per cent, of students 
found enrolled in the public junior college/ The data for 1947 
indicate the rapid development of the public junior college in 
comparison widi the private junior college. In 1947 there were 
326, or 49 per cent, public and 337, or 51 per cent, private 
junior colleges, with an enrollment in the former of 339,25 1 , or 
75 per cent, and 115,796, or 25 per cent, enroUed in the latter/ 


’■■Statistical Surama^ of Education, VoJ, IL Cliap. It, j, S, to^ it. 

5uw)i of Sducahon. in the VmUd Sintei, Wiubtiuaw. U.S. 

Umce of EducatiODi 1944* 

c., sialut af Juidnr Culltgf Ttminat ‘Wtuk- 

ington. American Associatloji of Junior Colleger, 
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To what extent are our schools coeducationalf So infre- 
quently do the youth of the public schools Hnd themselves seg- 
regated by sex that most students are likely to think of the 
practice as caused by special purposes. In certain sections of 
the country separate secondary schools for boys and girls are 
occasionally found. This type of school Is native to the Atlantic 
states and the “deep'* South. 

At the time of our early colonisation, the European second- 
ary schools were maintained almost exclusively for boys. Our 
early secondary schools were for boys. Only reluctantly was the 
secondary school made available to both sexes. When this hap- 
pened, there was a tendency to provide separate schools for 
girls. With the advent of public education and the emergence 
of a freer attitude betur'cen men and women, segregation tended 
to give way to coeducation. One suspects that the economics of 
supporting dual systems of education after the approval of 
greater educational rights for women may have influenced a 
more tolerant attitude. As the schools moved westward with 
the pioneer, old traditions lost their force; the schools became 
coeducational. Even private secondary schools for one sex only 
are not numerous west of the Mississippi. The junior college 
has been more conservative than the high schools, but over 
three-fourths (516) of these schools are coeducational. Only 
five of the public junior colleges are restricted to men ; none are 
limited to women. The privately controlled junior colleges list 
44 for men only, g8 are restricted to women, and 195 are co- 
educational.” 


What is the nature of the pupil population.’ 

How Many are in schoolf In 1942 there were approximately 

7.900.000 pupils in public secondary schools and slightly over 

512.000 pupils enrolled in private secondary schools. For this 
same year it was estimated that of the age group 14-17 about 
72 per cent of them were in the secondary school and in April, 
1947, this had risen to 81.2 per cent. More girls than boys arc 
enrolled In the secondary school, which is true for both public 

**S«nd«ni, Shlil«r, ‘'Annlyiix of Junior Coltea*! Qrowib," Juititr CtfUft i«nf- 
Kiri, tR:)09, KrbriiHry, irv4X. 
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and private schools. The girls exceed the I»ys by about a quar* 
ter of a million. 
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'What are the trends in gremthf There are not much data ««i 
the school enrollments of the early secondary ichooli. The 
growth of the secondary school began its marked advance at 
the beginning of this century. From 1880 to the present the 
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This is not a complete picture of the growth in those years 
of the school population now recognised as secondary^ The 
statistics quoted refer exclusively to those pupils enrolled in 
recognized secondary schools, either regular or reorganized. 
Apart from these schools there were, In 1940, about two and 
three-fourths million pupils in the regular seventh and eighth 
grades of our elementary schools. The holding power of these 
grades has been growing in cSectiveness for the past two dec- 
ades. This means that if we are to consider as essentially second- 
ary all enrollments in the public schools beyond the sixth grade, 
there were, in 1940, over ten million youths of secondary school 
level in our schools, 
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What is the probahte future trend iu school populathnf The 
phenomenal rate of growth of our secondary schools has 
reached Its peak. The growth momentum maintained for the 
past fifty years began to show a slight abatement in 1940. At 
that ten-year mark the secondary school did not duplicate pre- 
vious decade performances in doubling its enrollment. We may 
expect a gradual dropping of the growth curve over the next 
two or three decades. 

There are several factors which will a 0 cct the future tempo 

"Adipled front Tabio 9, p, 9, "SiattiiiltRt Summary of fidoeatiaii, 194 1-41,'' 
VoL H, Chap. 11 , SitiinM Stirvef «/ £if«r«n»« ik tin Umted Stutth 
Waihingion; Offiev of Education, i|ni4< 
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of growth of the secondary whool populfttiwi. At » people we 
arc growing older, which means that we have leu young people 
cinder twenty today compared with those of the population over 
forty than was the case twenty, forty, or sixty years ago. The 
birth rate has been steadily decreasing except for x short period 
immediately following both world wan. As a result the propor> 
tion of young people to older is getting smaller. How much the 
high school enrollments may be influenced in the immediate 
future by this change in the birth rate may be seen from this 
statement by Emery M. Foster, Chief, DIvisioR of Statistia of 
the United States Office of Education. 

The decrease in the enrollment of children in the elemwuary whooti 
(grades i-S) from the peak year of 1939-30 to 1941 -ta wa* a}!>pt«N> 
Imately 3,233,000. This decrease is accounted for largely by a deenraw 
of 2,710,500 children in the age group 5 to 13 years, indumve. during the 
same period. , , , The total number of perions in the htgb'«chool a^r 
group, 14 to 17 years inclusive, is beginning to decline, there bring about 
56,000 fewer in 1941-42 than b 1939-40*'* 


In spite of the fact that our total population has been inercas* 
mg during the past decade, the potential school population has 
mcreased only slightly. The major reason for the continued 
rapid increase in high school attendance has been a greater 
volume of school attendance from the high Khooi age group. 
As shown in Table 8, the population in the age group 14- 17 in 
1940 was only slightly better than in 1930, Yet over this period 
Ae proportion of those in this age group attending achool 
jumped from a low of 51 to 73 per loo. In some states the high 
school attendance has passed 90 per cent. We cannot expect to 
enroll 100 per cent of the high school age group. The point of 
feasible saturation is not too far away. From now on the bridg- 
ing of the remaining gap between 73 and whatever may be re- 
garded as a tenable goal of attendance probably will reSect a 
much reduced growth curve. 


Three things in particular may increase the total volume of 
cnrollm^ent in the secondary school: the first is the sudden rise 
m the birth rate, which, however, may prove temporary^ the 
""Statistical Summary of Education, 1441-4*, " V*l. IL Chan. It » m. 
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second is the increased popularity of secondary education re* 
fleeted in more stringent school attendance laws— at present in 
a majority of the states It is not necessary to attend school 'b^ 
yond the age of sixteen; third Is the extent to which the junior 
college movement gathers momentum in the near future. At 
present the outlook appears promising for a major develop* 
ment in this direction. There were in 1915 only 74 junior col* 
leges in the United StateSt wlrit an enrollment of 2,363 stu* 
dents. By 1930 the number of junior colleges had increased to 
429 with 67,627 enrolled. The 194S report listed 663 junior 
colleges with a total enrollment of 455,048. 

To what e»eac does the school retsin the pupils? 

Judged by the criterion of increased ratio of enrollment 
for the age group 14--17, the holding power of the high school 
has steadily advanced. The ratio of those who begin high school 
in a certain year and graduate four years later is a more exact 
way of determining this fact. Fortunately, the data are avail* 
able. Of the freshmen who began their four-year secondary 
course in succeeding years from I9a7“a8 to 1938-39 the data 
show that slowly but gradually the loss of students grade by 
grade toward graduation has been reduced, The disparity be- 
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■ tWeefl the entering freehmn dm and the radua lion chu h 
came for concern even in 194L however. Slightly over per 
cent of the group who began in 1937-38 gr»duaied. A* might 
be expected the peak waa reached in I 94 L alihoMgb ihe »ame 
number graduated in 194a- The cBect of the war it clearly eW- 
deuced m the enroUment break fa the leiwor year of the riau 
\pf , X937-38 aad the third and fourth yetrt of the eUta 

??*ii?»wondary school can End much room for concern in the 
losses from grade to grade. The losaes were grcatcui fa 
^l^mlier grades and most frequent fa the early i 93 o'*« 
li^^e 1940 graduating class the drojwwti claim t$ per cent by 
^^hegiuning of the third year. The fact that 65 ««« of Ihe 

f'vBdents start the senior year but only 58 per cent manage to 
: gcaduS-te suggests that increasing the holdit^ power of the high 
School is a necessary move. 

, A similar study made of the holding power of the high school 
for the elementary school revealed that the high school is a 
very attractive magnet for the eighth grader. Of i.ooo pupiU 
who entered the fifth grade in 1934-35 die transition was made 
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to the high school with a loss of only 40 pupils out of the 842 
who completed the eighth grade. The loss of this group between 
the freshman and sophomore years, however, was more than 
doubled. Of this 1,000 who began the fiftli grade In 1934-35 
only 467 remained to graduate in 1942. 

Whai causes failure to euterf Thus far we have observed 
the extent to which youth is attracted to and retained in the 
secondary school. There is much to encourage us in the evidence 
of the increased holding power of the secondary school. On the 
other hand, the failure to attract and hold large numbers of 
youth of high school age is a source of criticism which needs 
further attention. 

One of the notable studies of the types of youth attending 
our secondary schools was made by George S. Counts as his 
research stmly for the doctor's degree, l ie found that of the 
number of children in the senior year in high school from occu> 
pational groups representing !,ooo males over 45 years of age 
in each occupational group, labor had one member of the senior 
class compared with 69 from “professional services,*’ 68 from 
“managerial services,*' and 56 from “proprietors*” groups. 
Data assembled on the basts of the occupation of parents of 
high school seniors revealed that for every 1.4 child of a laborer 
in the senior class there were 17.4 children of the proprietors* 
group.'* Looked at from another angle, for every 2.5 children 
of high school age at work from the proprietors* group there 
were 16 at work from the labor group. Counts concluded that 
the economic reason was a very pertinent one for youth's at- 
tendance in the high school. “In a very large measure participa- 
tion in the privileges of a secondary education is contingent on 
social and economic status.**** Eckert and Marshall in the New 
York Regents Inquiry in 1938 found approximately two out of 
three pupils who dropped out of school below the ninth grade 
came from economically underprivileged homes.” Bell in the 
Maryland study found that children from homes in the upper 

'*Counit, <j«Qra« TAt Srttdht CAorneler tf Amttvian Steatidti'j^ EJutafian. 

Cblcigo: Uniy«r«(iy of Chktgo Fre»», lyaa, {ip. 43, 47. 
p. 149. 

“Bckerl, Ruib R. «ntl Morthall, Tfaoniat C., tTAaa Yaalk Lfitve Sthaal, 
Vork; McC!raw-HUt Kook Company, !»e., 1977, p. 7a. 
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fecononiic levels completed the eighth grtde eleven timet more 
frequency than did the children from the homes at the lowest 
economic levels. The general public is not inclined to think of 
the amount of money it cost pupils to go to school even though 
tuition is free. It is necessary to dress better than for a laborer’s 
ijob; there are expenditures for incidentals inevitable lo the 
youth who Is to be a part of the group and share group life. One 
Study from daily accounts of luih eiqieiiiei of difierent high 
school groups in several states uncovered an average yearly 
expenditure of $125. The average for freshmen was $95 and 
for seniors $154 ” 

These are but samples of the stray of studies that have led 
to the conviction that one of the major reasons for youth's not 
going to school is economic. At least 40 per cent of our Amcrt* 
can families is continually at (he ragged edge of poverty with 
an annual income of $1,000 or less. Even the rest of the two* 
thirds of our families under the $1,500 income level must count 
it a real sacrifice to send their children to high school. The cost 
of better clothing and the extra burden of inctdcntals at school 
make the possible earning capacity of the youth at this time a 
consideration. If the youth fintk tt impotiublc to keep up with 
his crowd if he goes to school but possible if he takes a job, the 
job is likely to win. 

Another reason for the lack of attraction for the secondary 
school flows in part from the belief of many parents and youth 
that the school does not offer anything wordi*whiic for those 
youths not going on to college. It is implied in the data given 
above. The tremendous amount of mcmey spent by youth and 
young adults for courses at commercial trade schools and for 
correspondence courses also implies a lack of confidence in the 
practical values of the typical high school. 

What factors tend to eliminate pupils from uhmif It it 
generally agreed that there are at least three main faciors of 
the many interrelated causes fJiat contribute to the clitnin^iion 
of pupils from the secondary school. 

Economic*. The economic factor both keeps youth from 
beginning school and leads to their ^^oppinni eintc they 

TArirSlflry. WiU.lagt«ii hmtkw tWiI «« 
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have started. Counts cites evidence from his study to show that 
the economic factor has much to do with the holding power of 
the school. Eckert and Marshall observed that "On the aver- 
age, the poorer the student is, the sooner he will leave school. 
Those who most desperately need what the school might offer 
because of their circumscribed home backgrounds and their 
limited ability to learn directly from experience are the least 
likely at the present time to receive it."'" Bell agrees in these 
words "Of all the factors considered in the present study, prob- 
ably the most potent one in determining a youth's grade attain- 
ment is his father's occupation."** I.ovcjoy, in the North Caro- 
lina Youth Survey i938->40, substantiates these findings thus: 

By looking at the matter ol the grade completed by the out'^f-achool 
youths in relation to their father's occupation ... we sec that the most 
favorable educational achievement of the white youths is made by thmie 
boys and girls whose fathers are profmtonal persons, proprietors, and 
clerks. The children of farmers, semiskilled workers, farm laborers, and 
other laborers complete the fewest number of grades ... the largest 
percentage of those youths who attended school only as far as either the 
grammar school grades or a part of high school fall within the lower 
income brackets, whereas the majority of those who graduated from high 
school and cither attended or graduated from college are to be found in 
homes whete the annual income is in excess of $t,ooo.” 

Similar findings were made in the 1941 University of Mary- 
land survey of twelve secondary schools** and the exhaustive 
study made by Edwards in 1939.“ 

Intelligence: There appears to be a very significant rela- 
tionship between intelligence and continuance of the individual 
in secondary school. Kefauver and his associates, In the report 

''Eckert, Ruth E. Rnd Msribilf, Tboma« 0 ., YeitiA Lejivf New 
Vork: McGrswHill Book Compsny, Inc., 1919, p. 7s. 

**BeH, Howard Y»u(A TtU Thrit Story, Woabington; Araertwn Council on 
Educotion, i$j8, p, sS, 

"Lovejoy, Gordon W„ Pothrio Meturily, Pladinga of iho North Carolina Youth 
Survey, 1938-40. Chapel Hill: Unlvertity of North CoroUna Preat, 19401, pp. 
J9i 

“j# Program of RiorgemtatuK for tht PmMe Sttondory Stkooh of Print* 
GtorgeU County, Survey Comtnlllee, College of Educotion, ClnlvartiW id Msry- 
hod, 1941, Chop, a, 

**Edwar(U, Newton, Equal Sdueatitnal Offorhmity for Youth, Wsibingtont 
American Council on Education, 1939, Chop. XI. 
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^itbeir investigarion m 193*. di*p<»e of prerio^ stuaief of 
this woblem in die sweeping ststemenL “Studies of the mtcUi. 
gerice of high school pupils haw shown heyond question that 
.they are, in this respect also, a selected group as compared with 
the total population of high school age.*'** That selection was 
taking place at the time of thia study is revealed in the 
: ■jMadiial rise of the median LQ.’s from the oimh grade 99, tenth 
■' l^ade loi, eleventh grade 103, and twelfth grade tos,** f'icitert 
,and Marshall found that boys who droj^d om of school 
; scored an average of about the a8th percoitile cm an inieUigcnce 
itcat as compared with an average pertwitilc score of 73 for 
those who graduated and a percentile score of 84 for posigradL. 
5 i,|jai;e 8 . The girls' percentiles were slightly lower than those of 
’ jfedboys. They conclude "Pupils who leave prior to graduation 
fetid to come from low-ability levels, at whatever time they 
withdraw.’’** 

' In 1938 a study was reported by Samter of two groups of 
high school students in New York City. The study covered 
from June, 1934 to February, 1936 and included a.jy? gradu- 
ates and 1,387 drop-outs. Among other things Samter found 
the mean LQ. of the graduates to be 105.6 and that of the 
drop-outs to be 96.3.**^ Similar findings were uncovered in the 
Maryland study of twelve schools in 1941. This study rots- 
dpded that the chances of graduation from liigh kHooI of those 
Iwlth an LQ. of no or above were three times ticiicr than for 
these who had an I.Q. of 90 or below." 

U; Twb&est: One of the major reasons for leaving school 

f yeh by youths is the lack of challenge the school presents to 
em* Lovejoy found that 40 per cent of the while hoys and ah 

, “Kefauvw, Grajnpn N., Npll, Victor H., tsd Dimlwi C Et«M 4 n* 

Popuhtton. National Surrey of Stcosdaiy Bduartaw »<«. i». 

waaoingtpn; Gaverwnant Priodog Office, iota, n, 17. 

: “Uid., p. ai. 

^rihaU, TSoiwa O, /Pknt TmttJk Umtf arSW. 

York. McGraw-Hill Book CompaQy, lEiCiy X9}9| 51, n., 

”, Samler, Jeteph, "Tlie High School Oiadaate and Dras-QM." of 

• Sppenmenta Education, 7:105-109, December, 19JS. ^ 
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most 30 per cent of the white girls gave “tired of school” as the 
reason for quitting school. About 20 per cent of the Negro boys 
and girls gave lack of interest as the reason for their leaving 
school. On this point he comments, “That such a large per cent 
of them leave school because they arc tired of it is not a glowing 
tribute to the manner in which the schools are functioning.”** 
Bell calls attention to the fact that although 25 per cent of 
the youths in the Maryland study said they left school because 
of lack of interest there was a strong likelihood that many 
others left for the same reason although they gave other 
reasons. 


TABLE M 
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A similar set of findings was made by Talkovlch in hts study 
of drop'Outs in Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Miscellan^us: The table from the Bell study indicates 
that youth recognizes two major reasons for failure to remain 
in school. No doubt unwillingness to admit lack of mental ability 

‘^veioy, Cofdon W., Pati* it Mtluriiy. FlndinK* of th< North Ciraifna Youth 
SufVfy, issMo> Cbajtal H})) : Univertliy of North CsroUna Pron, 1940^ pp, Sj, if. 

Howard M., Ytuti TeU Tktif Sitrf.V/tMng^ti: Amarkao Council on 
Education, itfjS, p. S4. 
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TABLE u 
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or nonrecognition of that as a primary cause may accouiti for 
the very small group who confess to the work of (he school 
being too difficult. Yet, the data at hand arc clearly proof that 
mental competency is an important factor in achoni eliminaiion. 

That there are other contributing cauaea of lesser importance 
all recognize. Significant among these is die problem of race. 
The studies of Bell, Lovejoy, and Eckert and Mardialt arc typi- 
cal of numerous studies that show the ponible handicap of ra« 
in the effort to complete the high school. Some racial groups 
have not placed the same value on education as the while native 
American, and in most situations the economic factor has in- 
fluenced the educational outlook for many radal groups — par- 
ticularly the Negro, Sex also influences the elimination of 
smdents. For a generation more girls than boys have been in 
high school; in 1910 the girls outnumbered the boys by 156,4 
against 43-6 per cent of the enrollment. This had been reduced 
to percentage of i;i.3 girls compared with 48.7 boys in 1938, 


•Talkovlch, Kenneffi J„ A Study 0/ AUndantt At CntuA Hiyk StM. timimtk. 

Mtnneiatat fer the Tear Ao uopublithad Maourt diemtt Vai- 
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Yet all atudics show that boys leave school in larger numbers 
than girls. Two reasons have been given for this : the economic 
and the possibility of less docility on the part of boys than girls. 
Commenting on the disproportionate withdrawal of boys over 
girls in the New York study Eckert and Marshall suggest 
“Boys show less tolerance for present educational programs 
than girls show, although they apparently have profited more 
from school instruction.”** 

^hat em be done to attract pupils and hold ibemf It is only 
necessary to note the reasons for the withdrawal of youth from 
school to sec the solution to the problem of holding students. 
If poverty or economic stringency causes much of the enroll- 
ment loss, the school must try every possible means to make the 
secondary school free. Free textbooks, supplies, tax support of 
student activities as a legitimate charge against the school 
budget, transportation, even aiding students to get parMlme 
work to cover personal costs~->if not tlie direct grant of a sub- 
sidy-should be undertaken. 

The interest and intelligence factors in school success sug- 
gest that the curriculum needs to be more intensely studied. It 
must be made adjustable to the abilities of all youths, cither 
through change or through better guidance of pupils in cur- 
riculum choice. When the unreal verbal emphasis so common 
today is rejected and attention is focused upon the vital prob- 
lems of life in the contemporary world, the curriculum will be- 
come more challenging to youth. Also, a wider range of cur- 
riculum offering should be available to all students, both rural 
and urban. 

There will always be the pull of the job to compete with the 
school for the attention of the later adolescent boy or girl. Not 
only must the young people see the values education has for 
them, but also society must create conditions that remove the 
temptation of the job from them. Two possibilities, both now 
accepted policies but needing more rigorous development, obvi- 
ously are open here. One is to raise the age limit for gainful 
employment to a minimum age of i8, and the other is to raise 
the compulsory school attendance age to i8 or completion of 

"Edttrt, Ruih E, sml Mar<»b9ll. Tbonm* (K, U'fim Ytmiii ltm>t StM, N#w 
Yorki McUraw'Ilill Boak Compuny, Inc., i9]v, p. kh. 
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the equivalent of the 14th grade. At the present time the com- 
pulsory school attendance laws are far below that minimum 
although several states have set 1 B as the lower limit in age. 
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Questions and Ftoblenos 

I. Justify the statement that "The secondary school in the United 
States, like ‘Topsy,’ has just grown." 

u. Make a list of all the organizational types of school systems you can 
find. Try to identify which types are prevalent in various sections 
of the United States and determine as far as possible why these 
organizational forms are associated with certain sections of the coun- 
try. 

3. How do you distinguish the “regular” and "reorganized” setmndary 
schools? 

4. Why is the junior college considered a part of secondary education 7 

5. What are some of the problems created by small secondary schools? 

6. What are the present trends in size of secondary schools? 

7. Distinguish between the major divisions of our American educational 
system. 

8. How valid is our so-called educational ladder as It has worked in the 
past and is now functioning? Wltat studies can you cite to justify 
your conclusions? 

9. a. To what extent arc our secondary schools public and private? 
b. Why do we have these types of secondary schools? 

10. Compare the extent of coeducation past and present in American 
secondary education and explain the reasons for the present situation. 

II. Plan a panel discussion or a committee report on the problem of the 
future increase of secondary school enrollments, 

13. Have a panel or class discussion on "How can wc retain larger num- 
bers of pupils in school who are now being dliminated?” 

13. Trace the changes in compulsory attendance legislation for the 
United States at ten-year intervals since 1900. 



CHAPTER III 


WHAT IS THE STATUS OF THE PRESENT 
SECONDARY SCHOOL-CURRICULUM, 
FINANCE, PERSONNEL? 


What is the natute of the airnculum? 

The difficulty in keeping youth in the secondary achooi hai 
been attributed mostly to the faults of the curriculum. The 
typical secondary school curriculum, however, ii exceedingly 
difficult to describe. Two major types are suggested as most 
representative of what is usually found, often in variant forms, 
in the average four-year high school. 

The single-curriculum school presents subjects that alt high 
school students are expected to study. These luhjcas arc likely 
to be grouped around the traditional subject Ectdi of I’higlish, 
mathematics, social studies, and science. More recently physical 
education and health have been added to the ret^uired curricu* 
lum as a combined field, often by legal requirement of the state. 
Although the minimum and maximum number of courses rc* 
quired by individual schools varies, work in all these fields is 
required. Beyond this prescribed central pattern of subjects 
which all must take, a number of other subjects such as art, 
music, home economics, industrial arts, or agriculture may be 
offered as electives. The extent of these electives may depend 
on the size of the school staff, facilities, and budgets, The 
smaller the school, the more limited the elective privileges of 
the student will be, 

The multiple curriculum is the other type that has been ao 
cepted in our larger secondary schools. This curriculum ts in 
reality several curriculum patterns! each pattern may be pur* 
sued by different students In conformity with their major inter* 
ests. A school with such a curriculum may have, for example, 

45 
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(ff) a classical curriculum, (b) a science curriculum, (c) a com- 
mercial curriculum, {d) an industrial arts curriculum, or other 
variants of the curriculum patterns. It is not uncommon for 
very large schools to have sk to ten, or even more, distinct 
curriculums. Possibly the most commonly found number for 
medium-sized schools is three curriculums; {«) College Prepar- 
atory, {b) General, and (c) Commercial or Industrial. This 
/ does not mean that there are no two subjects the same in the 
dtferent curriculums. English, for example, will be found in 
curriculum although the amount and sometimes the nature 
content and the methods of teaching employed vary, 
i^hereas the single curriculum permits the pupil to follow any 
tiuterest he may wish after he has satisfied the basic required 
.courses, the multiple curriculum represents closed patterns 
; which are presumed to fulfill definite purposes. The student 
jirho elects a given curriculum is expected to complete the 
courses that particular pattern designates. 

What have been the traditional conceptsf The use of the 
term “curriculum” above has followed the older accepted con- 
notations of the word. To an older generation the curriculum 
would simply mean all the subjects studied or offered in school. 
Popularly, the curriculum has been thought of as those com- 
pendiums of information and skills which the school has made 
available for study. In antiquity our word was derived from 
Latin word curriculum, which means literally “a race 
,CQU|;S?.” It came to mean whatever was offered in the school to 
. qe?%;rned. As a result, Western civilization has come to think 
' curriculum as a coUcction of subject matter which 
me pupil is to study in some order of sequence toward some 
general goal, though such goal may he vague or poorly defined. 
, In its evolution our conception of the curriculum has taken 
on particular meanings that the teacher should understand 
clearly. Only in that way can the gap be bridged between the 
older ideas associated with the curriculum and the newer ones 
rapidly coming into acceptance. From ancient times education 
has been thought of as the acquisition of the knowledge needed 
' , hy youth to participate successfully in life. It has received its 
popular phrasing as “the transmission of the cultural heritage” 
from -an older to the oncoming generation, Among primitive 
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peoples this concept of the curriculum was almost literally 
carried out. The elders of the tribe gathered at the initiaiorf 
ceremonies to pass on the accepted accumulated wisdom of the 
adults to youths about to accept adult status. As knowledge 
became more voluminous, devices gradually taking on the pat- 
tern of our schools were evolved to pass an the “cultural herit- 
age.” The present complex curriculum patterns reflect the fact 
that there is too much accumulated knowledge for one person 
to acquire, so that some attempt at selection has been found 
necessary. In back of this idea of education as knowledge was 
the notion that the human brain was a receptacle in which al- 
most unlimited knowledge could be stored to be drawn upon 
when needed. 

Another notion about learning which has bad a profound ef- 
fect upon the conception of the curriculum was commonly 
known as "mental discipline” or “mind training.” The brain 
was supposed to consist of different divisions with each division 
performing a certain mental function: one part was devoted 
to reason, one to judgment, another to imagination, and so on, 
covering a wide range of mental processes. For example, that 
portion of the brain concerned with the reasoning function 
could be built up and strengthened through education so that 
whenever or wherever reason was needed the reasoning power 
of the mind would exert its effectiveness irrespective of the na- 
ture of the demands placed upon it. One would have equal com- 
petence to reason in areas as diverse as those of philosophy, 
economics, or ordinary social relationships. This point of view, 
although it still stressed subject matter as the curriculum, 
placed its primary emphasis upon the organixation of subject 
matter rather than the content value of the knowledge learned- 

Among our citizens these two notions of learning are widely 
held in a somewhat confused form as they affect the concepdon 
of the curriculum. Unfortunately, these confused ideas of the 
nature and function of the curriculum are found frequently 
among the older, less informed members of the profession. 

What are the newer coneeptsf For a number of years a radi- 
cally different conception of the curriculum has been coming 
into usage among the vanguard of educational leaders, Fre- 
quently the definition of curriculum met in modem educational 
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writings is stated as “The curriculum consists of the experiences 
the learner has under the direction of the school.” To em- 
phasize the full significance of the difference between the old 
and the new concepts of the curriculum, another writer has 
given this definition: “The curriculum consists of all the ex- 
periences which the child has, irrespective of their character 
or when or where they take place.”^ This definition, although 
it makes vividly clear the full implications of the new concep- 
tion of the curriculum, has only limited value for the school. 

Modern psychologists tell us that we learn through an inter- 
action of the whole learner, not just the brain, with the envi- 
ronment. As a person tries to make satisfactory adjustments to 
situations which confront him, modifications in his total be- 
havior pattern, imperceptible or great, take place. This change 
in the behavior pattern of the individual is called learning. The 
over-all process by which he makes this attempted adjustment 
to a situation is called an experience. 

As a result, the curriculum now focuses attention upon what 
kind of experiences the learner should have rather than upon 
the subjects he should study. This requires a complete reorien- 
tation of our thinking toward the curriculum and the way learn- 
ing takes place. 

How do the new concepts influence the curriculumf The cur- 
riculum changes taking place under the impetus of new ideas 
of learning and experience are many and varied. Among the 
more spectacular changes which can be attributed directly to 
the new concept of the curriculum are those that have been un- 
dertaken in state-wide curriculum revision programs. Most 
notable among these are the state curriculum programs of Vir- 
ginia and Mississippi. Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, and New 
Mexico have made most significant progress also. 

Virginia was the first state to accept the definition of the 
curriculum as “experience” and attempt to develop a program 
consistent with the definition. Instead of considering the things 
the learner was to memorize for storage, the question was 
asked, What kind of Individual should he be? What kind of 
attitudes should he express in his general behavior as a social 

‘See also Norton, John K. and Norton, Margaret A., Fottudatioju of Curriculum 
Bmldtng, Boston; Ginn & Company, 1936, p, 548. 
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being? Aims were seated in terms of what such a desirable indi- 
vidual should be. The aim — “The Attitude of Tolerance*'— 
would express itself in these characteristically desirable ways; 

The desire to develop the spirit of good will toward individuals and 
groups whose race, religion, natioirality, belie/s, or ways of living differ 
from one's own. The disposition to be courteous in ail coniacu wtlli peo- 
ple. The tendency to avoid personality conflicts in the home. ITw d» 
position to show consideration for imperfeaions in others. UnwillingncM 
to exploit one's fellow man.* 

The same form was used for the other two clatsci of alms des- 
ignated "generalizations" and "special abilities." 

After the aims are set up in this form, the question naturally 
arises, Where will the learner have the necessary experiences 
in a lifelike environment to produce the desired behavior pat- 
terns in keeping with these alms? The Virginia curriculum 
workers decided that the correct environment would be found 
in the performance of the natural functions of social life. This 
side-tracked the time-honored array of subjects and subject- 
matter courses that the pupil was expected to master. Instead, 
an attempt was made to canvass the total range of the normal 
functions of social life that one would probably participate in 
with reasonable effectiveness, as expressed in working attitudes, 
generalizations or understandings, and special abilities. 

To insure a wealth of experiences covering all these func- 
tions, those that appeared to have some basis of affinity were 
classified broadly. Eleven classiffcations or areas of the "major 
functions of social life" were decided upon. 

1. Protection and Conservation of Life, Prnpcfiy, and Naiufal 
Resources 

2. Production of Goods and Services nnd Disiribuiiun uf the Returns 
of Production 

3. Consumption of Goods and Services 

4. Communication and Transportation of Gtfods and I’tople 

5. Recreation 

6. Expression of Aesthetic Impulses 

7. Expression of Religious Impulses 

8. Education * 

’Tentallvt Count of Study for Iht Cort Curtiiutum »/ tUrfimtt Sttouditry 
Sehooh, Gradt VUl. JRtefafflondl, Virginia: Slate Beard at Edtieaiien, len. p. y 
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’9, Extension of Freedoin 

10. Integration of the Individual 

11. Expbration* 

To orient the work of each grade and to insure some bases 
of limitation for the grade, as well as to provide for sequence 
in the growth of the learner, “centers of interest” were se- 
lected. The Grade I center of interest is quoted as explanatory 
of the others chosen for other grades. 

Home and School Life: The curriculum for Grade I grovirs out of the 
pupils’ interest in the life of their homes and tlwir school. The program 
of instruction can be made significantly interesting and educational by 
utilizing the vital experiences which the home and the school present daily 
in the form of challengin g problems to young children. The activities 
related to the problem of obtaining and preparing food may include ex- 
periences in raising vegetables, feeding pets, assisting in the preparation 
of food for the school lunch, and many similar experiences in which 
children of this age can successfully engage. These experiences should lead 
the child to see the relationships of sun, water, and soil to growing veg- 
etables; the consequences whi^ result from improper care of pets; and 
the responsibilities of father, mother and children in performing the duties 
of the home circle. 

Similarly, other activities emphasizing the various aspects of home and 
school life, such as, protection and maintenance of life and health, pro- 
duction of and consumption of clothing and shelter, transportation, play 
and recreation, and beautifying the environment, lend themselves uniquely 
to worthwhile exploration by children of the first grade. 

The experiences provided in Grade I should lead children to accept and 
to discharge effectively their responsibilities as members of the home and 
sdiool groups. This will be achieved as children develop desirable gen- 
eralizations to guide their actions at home and school.* 

A sample of the “Scope and Sequence” from Grade I to 
Grade XI for two areas will illustrate the general plan of or- 
ganization. It will make abundantly clear how far away from 
the old curriculum the new kind of curriculum can get. 

Virginia has set the pace for most of the states who have 
followed this general plan of curriculum organization by set- 
ting up a core curriculum for the secondary grades. This is a 
frank compromise with the logic of the new curriculum ideas. 

‘Hid., p. ifi, 

‘‘Hid,, pp, si-zx. 
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A check of the approach used, however^ makes it clear that the 
apparent reversion to the subject-matter approach Is more in 
the appearance than in the reality. The subject fields have been 
used as a springboard but only to orient the method of ap- 
proach. The sample of Aspect I will indicate the way the core 
idea is exploited. 

Modifications of the curriculum plan outlined at some length 
above have taken place in Virginia and the states which subsc- 
quetttly accepted the general idea pioneered in Virginia. The 
general plan, in some form, has had extensive use. One smaller 
community to popularize a refinement of the Virginia plan has 
been Santa Barbara, California.* 

Amother typical example of the many changes in curriculum 
practices brought about by these newer concepts of the curricu- 
lum may be illustrated by the innovations reported in the school 
program at HoltsviUe, Alabama. This consolidated rural high 
school is located about five miles from Dcatsville, Its nearest 
town. The ideal of this school is to create better living condi- 
tions in the community for all. The entire program of the 
school is organised around this idea. The school did not do 
away with the time-respected subjects but shifted the emphasis 
from subject to function. The primary value of anything stud- 
ied has been determined by its contribution to the enrichment 
of' the life of the community. Content Is not studied for its own 
sake. 

The HoltsviUe school found that much of the commercially 
canned fruit and vegetables used in the community could be 
raised there and made a source of substantial income above 
local consumption. This, plus the discovery that the commu- 
nity's heavy meat spoilage could be saved if proper refrigera- 
tion and canning facilities were available, led to action. The 
school secured federal and state aid to construct and equip a 
plant. The home economics department looks after the can- 
ning. Especially trained boys look after the refrigeration plant 
and cold-storage rooms. A chick hatchery has been installed un- 
der the management of students. A power-spray machine was 
purchased with which students spray farmers* orchards, Ter- 

•For extended description see Dtvehpmenlal Curriculum. Bulletin No. x, R«- 
vision No. i, Santa Barbara City Schools, Santa Barbara, California, 194X. 
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racing, contour plowing, pruning fruit trees, and acrvicei of 
this kind are practical aids the students provide for the commu- 
nity through direct learning experiences in vocational agricul- 
ture. The girls enjoy similar experiences through practical 
home-redecoration projects, remaking of clothing, and de- 
signing draperies for home use. 


TABLE 1$ 
Am>ict I 


How AND Wtnr Do Natwi and Acixcitt Riiin.'nico FSom Imvanthin Am 
Diacovbkt Arncr thi PtLonenoK and CoMMUtvAnoK or Lm axo 


Soda! Studies 
Leads it units of 
wrk 


How <la life, fire, 
and accident inaur* 
ance provide pro- 
tection of life and 
properly? 


How doei mechani- 
cal invention cm- 
pbaaizc material 
valuea at the ex- 
penie of human 
valueg? 

How and why doei 
the government en- 
act and enforce pro- 
tective lawi? 


I^neua/e Arts 
Leads it units of 
work 


Srientf 
l^ads It umitt af 
vark 


idaikematies 
Leads ia amits af 
ttttfk 


How do euttoma, 
individual motivea, 
and environment of 
people affect their 
effort to protect and 
coniervtt them? 


What family andi 
communiiy agrDciea 
are uted to protect! 
and conaerve life 
and properir? 


How doeaman prn- 
(ecttiinMelfandani- 
malt againai com- 
municable diaeaM*? 


How are aubwiaOMivI 
like wood, Iron, and: 
!texiite« kept frotnl 
[waiting away? 


How and why U 
food kept from 
ipoltiflg? 


How do«« a «y»- 
lent of meBMire- 
tneoft coBitilwie to 
the idvaocemeM «f 
health, emnfort, and 
wvlfart t>l {MrriMHM 
and (xmeentaiiao of 
property ? 


How do life, fin, 
and accldeM Uwor- 
anev provide pro- 
leeiion of life and 
property? 


Among the many other activities of tliis high school the 
pupils edit the only weekly paper for the community; run a co- 
operative store, at which many of their own products are sold 
such as toothpaste made by their own school chemistry depart- 
ment; show films five times a week for the community with a 
minimum admission charge; maintain a game-loan library from 
which in one week in January, 1940 there were 153 games 
checked out. A bowling alley has been built in connection with 

''Ibid,, p. 4*. 
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the gymnasium and is open to the public in the evenings. The 
school grounds have been planned for additional community 
recreational activities.® 

Literally thousands of variants of the two examples of cup. 
riculura modifications outlined above are under way throughout 
the United States; some are equally revolutionary in nature. 
All represent an effort to bring curriculum practice into closer 
harmony with changing curriculum philosophy and educational 
theory. 

Is the period of transition heret It would seem difficult to 
note the profound and radical change in definition that has 
come to the curriculum without the suspicion that a tremendous 
change in the curriculum itself is about to take place. We have 
seen that changes are taking place and greater ones are in the 
offing. It cannot be repeated too often that social change is 
usually evolutionary, not revolutionary. Our breaks with the 
past are for the most part gradual and uneven. While one part 
is moving forward, another remains impassive and often serves 
to slow down momentum. 

Large numbers of our schools, unfortunately, are offering 
to the youths of today curriculums similar to those offered their 
fathers and mothers twenty-five to fifty years ago. In addition 
to these status quo schools, however, there are many schools 
which are cautiously exploring the implications of the new con- 
cept of the curriculum. Others, exploring and experimenting 
boldly, are blazing pathways along the new routes. The wide- 
spread and sweeping nature of the curriculum reforms made In 
several of our states and planned in others, until the second 
world war emergency brought it to a halt, are weathervancs 
pointing the future direction of change. 

At the beginning of the last decade more than two-thirds of 
the states were in various stages of curriculum rcstudy and re- 
planning. Several studies of curriculum interest revealed 
scarcely a city of twenty-five thousand or over that was not 
seriously engaged in curriculum reforms. About this time a 
formidable array of books, pamphlets, and articles appeared 

•This school project Is described in more detail in Educational Policlea Com- 
mission, the Wayt of Democracy, Woshington: National Education 

Association, pp, iat-zs. 
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descriptive of new efforts to bring the curriculum into closer 
harmony with modern educational thought. The descriptions 
covered the schools of the small, the medium, and the large 
communities. 

The curriculum momentum of prewar days is becoming even 
greater than before. The prodigality with which the govenn* 
ment spent money to get the best and most effective training 
across to its officers and men has given the laymen and educa* 
tors a greater appreciation of what can be done when new edu- 
cational ideas and plenty of money arc brought together. Only 
the most obtuse could fail to see that the curriailum of second- 
ary education is in a challenging period of transition. 

How is the secondary school financed? 

What part do locals state^ and federal government have in 
school supportf At the present time the schools receive about 
6o per cent of their support from the local school district. Al- 
most a third of their income comes from the state; a very small 
amount comes from the county ($.6 per cent in 1944): and 
only a trickle as yet from the federal government. 


TABLE IS 

SOUKCB OF Locas, Countf, ak» Statb E«V« 1 «U( rat Settoou 
IN THK UNirW STATW, 1931-13 TO l94f-44* 


Yior 

lOUkCl 

Loctl 

CoUHtf 

SitHf 

1931-33 

WM 

1.8 

*9‘S 

*933-3+ 

WSbM 

S4 

334 

l91i~3S 

KB 

7.1 

394 

1937-3* 

RB 

S.S 

39.1 

1939-4V 


S.7 

J0.7 

1941-41 

61.3 

6 a 

Jl.S 

*943-44 

So.S 

5.S 

J3S 


In 1943-44 the government reports only $196,337,380 as a 
part of its contribution toward public education. In other sec- 
tions of this same report additional sums appropriated for cdu- 

'Adopted irora “Slatiitienl SummBry of Edueiflon, 1941-44/' Birnnitit Smrwf 
of Educalien in the U^,, 1043-4^ WathlDipton' OIBm oI Ediieiiton, 1947, (*, }{. 
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cation are mentioned but e^dcntly they are not considered as 
belonging to these general funds s they represent the unusual 
expenditures associated ^ith the war effort. It is of interest to 
note that over the ten-year period covered by the data in Table 
i6 there has been a gradual acceptance by the state of a large 
responsibility for the support of public education. 

TABLE S7 


iKCOMS mOM GOVEIIHMBHTAI. SotntCBS *DR BOUCATIOH, 



Souret 

Amtmt 


Total Government 

3,oifi,35i,ia4 


Federal 

*9fi.S37.jto 


State 

x,oS4,oS<ii,74S 


County, city, or dUtriet 

*,73S.97a»979 


JFhat is the problem of local versus federal support and 
control? It has been a tradition of American education that the 
school should he supported by the local community. Much has 
been made of the fact that the federal Constitution makes no 
mention of education. The tenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion left education along with a multitude of other unnamed 
responsibilities on the doorsteps of the several states. The 
amendment in its sweeping nature provides that "powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
l?ihited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people." Even the early colonial legislation on 
education, which first found expression in the "Old Deludcr" 
law of 1647, placed responsibility for the maintenance of edu- 
cation upon the local community. 

There were two major reasons for this policy. The European 
countries from which our early colonists came had a strong 
tradition of local concern for education. With the exception of 
Protestant Germany, education in Europe was looked upon as 
the primary responsibility of the church and family. The at- 
tempt to establish a federal government out of a group of 
highly m^vidualistlc colonies or states made necessary a care- 
ful delimitation of powers to the federal government. Religion 

“tMd„ p. 35 . 
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and education, to the colonists, were very closely interrelated. 
Religion was one of the most decisive issues between the states; 
therefore, education was a subject that had to be ignored by the 
founding fathers, even though there Is abundant evidence of 
their high regard for education.** 

That ancient suspicion between states is atiil echoed in the 
sensitive concern so fervently professed by the politician for 
states’ rights against the federal government. This attitude 
has successfully blocked direct aid for education through any 
major appropriation although bills have been before the Con- 
gress to make $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 available for 
equalizing educational opportunity. 

There are those who oppose more support for schools from 
the state and federal government because they fear control of 
the schools will tend to shift in the direction of the source of 
£nanclal support. They argue that throughout our history 
whenever the state or the federal government has appropriated 
money for any project, it has tended to assume control of the 
project. This has been indirectly achieved, so it is claimed, by 
the rigid regulations under which and for which the money 
could be spent. The greatest evil is not that which flows from 
the gradual loss of local to state or national control, either. 
The rigidity of the regulations imposed upon the expenditure 
of the money tends to put education into a strait jacket. At a 
time when education should have much flexibility and wide lati- 
tude with which to experiment and to meet local needs these 
regulations would, it is claimed, unnecessarily fasten the heavy 
hand of uniformity upon education. 

Those who seek more state and federal aid point to the 
grave inequalities in educational opportunities and tax burdens 
that exist between communities and between states. Finance 
studies made in many states present hundreds of examples. In 
one district the school was spending $65.00 per pupil for the 
education of its children. The tax rate was $it.ao per $l,000 
of assessed valuation. A near-by district enjoyed $128.00 per 
pupil to spend on its school. The tax rate for this school dis« 

’‘See Ellwood P, Cubberley, Public Education in the United Elnlft, Oiap. IF. 
Reviled. Boetoo ; Houghton MiSlin Comptay, 19}4 for « diecuiiiaa af iSle phaiMt 
of the problem. 
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trict was $3.40 per $1,000 of assessed valuation. Minnesota, 
typical of many states with small district systems, has some 
school districts which do not assess any local school tax. They 
get their money from the county and state levies. In 1944 
Minnesota had 146 districts which levied no local district 
school tax. At the other extreme in this same year 357 school 
districts in Minnesota assessed all the way from 60 mills to 
1,000 mills. The state of New York in 1940 enjoyed a per-pupil 
expenditure for education of $169.90. Mississippi, on the other 
hand, offers its children the limited educational opportunity 
possible on an expenditure of $31.23 per pupil.” This does not 
mean that Mississippi is indifferent to the needs of its children, 
either. For whereas New York is spending only 2.5 per cent of 
its annual income to provide these advantages to its children, 
Mississippi spends 3.2 per cent of its annual income to provide 
the very meager education offered its youth. 

Our complex society no longer can permit one district or one 
state to be indifferent to the educational opportunity given the 
children of another district or state. Mobility is a characteristic 
of American life. The child with the limited educational back- 
ground probably will migrate as an adult to the community that 
was able to give its children a good education. In fact, such a 
community is likely to become a beacon to the less fortunate. 
To that extent the poor community becomes a liability to the 
rich one: it plagues the more fortunate community with its 
socially-cconomically illiterate and incompetent citizens. If that 
were the extent of the difficulty it might be possible, though of 
course a dubious expression of democracy, to attempt to set up 
immigration barriers to the more fortunate states and districts 
as was unsuccessfully attempted for economic reasons in the 
depression years of the thirties. It is not so simple. The studies 
made by the United States Chamber of Commerce and others 
show that a very high correlation exists between the educa.> 
tional standards of states and their economic level. The conclu- 
sions drawn were that the more education a community had, 
the higher its rate of Income, the greater were its wants stimu- 

*•''8181181108 of siale School Syoleras, tn 9 -V> sad Vol. 11 , Ch«p. Ill, 

p. 31. Biennial Survey of Education in the United Stalet. Waihingtoni Office of 
Education, X9441 
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lated, and the higher its consequent standard of livings This 
would mean that the greater the educational emphasis, the 
more business and more prosperity would come to the nation. 
The educational fortunes of Azusa w'ould be reflected in the 
prosperity of the greater factory centers of San Francisco and 
New York. 

Educationally, as in every other way, the nation and its parts 
are one. That means some modus operandi must be worked out 
to secure the obvious benefits of equalized educational oppor* 
tunity for all. Inequality of educational opportunity and the 
democratic ideal arc incompatible. A way must be discovered 
by which money can be made available to equalize educational 
opportunity on a nation-wide basis without the numbing eflects 
of rigidity and uniformity from unnecessary prescriptions. The 
ideal should be “all the federal money necessary to equalize 
education, with a minimum of controls sufficient only to insure 
the money’s use for the broad purposes for which granted.” 

Can any trends be discerned in the methods of fnaneingf 
The first clue to possible trends In secondary school support 
may be found in the over-all trends in the source of public 
school support. There appears to be a very definite trend to get 
more assistance on a state-wide basis. The data in Table t6 
reveal that from 193I~‘32 to 1943-44 local support for educa* 
tlon dropped from 71.7 to 60.8 per cent. At the same time 
state support rose from 19.5 to 33.6 per cent. This means over 
a third more to school support from the state in a ten-year 
period. The mounting agitation for a larger share of state 
money for school support suggests a continued rise in the pro- 
portion of state aids to elementary and secondary education. 

The search for a large unit of school support with other ad- 
vantages to accrue therefrom has led to the creation of larger 
districts. Emphasis upon county and regional unit organization 
has gained in popularity and momentum. The proposals made 
in New York state for regional vocational Institutes and similar 
regional vocational schools In other states is a straw in the 
wind. Of recent years the federal government has given more 
financial emphasis to agricultural education and home eco- 
nomics education. Now there is considerable pressure for an 
ambitious program of vocational education under federal aegis, 
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AH these plans suggest that the local district in the future will 
become less and less the source of financial support of second, 
ary education. By the same token the state, and possibly (he 
federal government, will assume a larger financial rcsponsibil* 
ity, 

How much is spent annually f The reports for 1 943-44 indi- 
cate that in that year we spent $9*8,894,696 for the public sec- 
ondary school and $80,820,148 for private secondary schools, 
.^he total estimated cost of secondary education public and 
„ private amounted to $1,009,712,844. This included current cx- 
and capital outlay.” Also approximately $22,000,000 
• ^'. appropriated by the federal government for vocational 
,;,eiacation in secondary schools. Our secondary schools, cx- 
dusive of junior colleges, now exceed an annual cost of one 
billion dollars. 

What is the status of the personnel? 

JHiat is the educational status of the staff The secondary 
school principal and teachers are the ones upon whom primary 
responsibility rests for the success of the high school. In the 
shadows stands the superintendent, who should not be forgot- 
ten. He traditionally carries the responsibility for the over-all 
policies of the school system including the secondary division, 
^uf concern here, however, wiU be with the secondary school 
^tipipal and the teacher. 

* v%r the most part data about teachers will be drawn from 
, tjkii 'ycar 1940 as the latest period of typical development of 
the iprofessional stafi. The second world war interrupted the 
normal professional development of the school staff possibly 
more than that of any other professional group. Data for the 
secondary school principal comparable to data for the teacher 
do not exist. A picture of the principal's background of profes- 
sional preparation will he attempted from more fragmentary 
studies. 

The National Survey of Secondary Schools, 1932, revealed 
that the smaller high schools had only 3,6 per cent of principals 

Suramaty rf Education, iS4j-^4," Bunnial Survty of Bduealien in 
Mi UnUtd Stalls, 194^-4^ Waahingtoat OfBca of Education, ly+y, p. 3S. 
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with less than four years of education beyond the high school. 
There were 62.9 per cent with five or more years above the 
high school, of which 14.6 per cent had had six years and 6.? 
per cent had had seven or more years above high school educa- 
tion. The larger the high school, the more training the principal 
was likely to have.** Casque made a study of the training of 
secondary school principals in Virginia in 1936. Me found that 
66 per cent had attained the Bachelors degree, whereas only 
5.63 per cent had not. On the other hand aS.ij had received 
the Masters degree and .22 per cent held the Doctors degree.** 
An extensive study of the qualifications of secondary school 
principals in seven of the North Central states was reported by 
Sifert in 1942.** He found 53,1 per cent held the Bachetors 
degree, and, in addition, 44.8 per cent held the Masters degree 
and 2.07 per cent had received cither the Ph.D. or £d.D. de- 
grees. 

In many states now, as in Minnesota, it is not possible for 
anyone to receive certification to be a principal in the larger 
high schools without the equivalent of the Masters degree. In 
fact to be fully accredited by the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges it is necessary for the principal 
to possess the Masters degree. Similar requirements for the 
secondary school principal of accredited schools in the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges are specified. 

The National Education Association, in 1940, reported that 
the average teacher in the urban junior high school had 4.$ 
years of education beyond the high school and the senior high 
school teacher averaged 4.8 years or more beyond high scliooi 
education. Thirty-seven per cent of the senior high school 
teachers had five years or more of education above the high 
school.” 

“Ferrisj, E. N., Gttumoltx, W. IL, ind Bramraeil, F, R-, The Smeller Seeemderf 
Sekools, Bulletin No. 17, Nalionsl Survej^ of Secondary Educaiiotu WmIiIiiibiob: 
Office of Education, 19}3, p. 5S. 

“Oaaque, Quincy Damon, The Ititerviee Trainief «f Sereedarf Scheei fVfa- 
cip<df in Firffinie, Maiter'a The»l«, Univeriity of VirRtnia, *936. 

_ "Sifert, E. R., A Study of the In-Sa-vice Eduettlwit «/ High Schuel Pnerifudi, 
i« a Selected Group of Schoolt, Docior'i Tbeiia, llHivertiiy of Mlnnatota. 194.1. 
p. 108, 

"rAr Status of the Teaching Profession, Kewardi Bniimln. Wiibinjpoft: 
National Education Aaioclntion, Nfareb, 1940, p. jy. 
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Most of our states now have certification laws which specify 
certain education courses which teachers must take as part of 
their minimum professional preparation. Several states now 
require five years above the high school as the mlmmum for 
certification for teaching in the secondary schools. The amount 
of time required for professional courses is on the increase. 
More emphasis is now placed upon actual student teaching as 
part of certification requirement and definite plans for some 
form of internee training arc under way in many teacher train- 
ing centers. There is a definite trend away from highly special- 
ized work in limited suhject-matter areas and a demand for a 
more general badcground of education for the secondary school 
teacher. 

What are the experience qualificationsf Whether teaching 
has become a profession has been much debated. One of the ao 
cepted indexes of a professional status is the extent of the sta- 
bility represented by the group in question. Since no definite 
number of years has ever been agreed upon in teaching, the 
answer cannot be definitive. It is generally agreed that, if it 
has not yet arrived, a professional status among the secondary 
school principals, particularly of our larger schools, is rapidly 
approaching. 

The median years of teaching and administrative experience 
of principals reported in the study of The Smaller Secondary 
Schools is 9.3 years for the principals of all schools and 15 
years for those in the larger high schools." Sifert found the 
median teaching and administrative experience of principals In 
the seven North Central states to be 25 years with a median 
of n years in their present positions," When half the group 
has given a quarter of a century to its vocation, the group 
should be able to claim professional status. 

The teachers also have been rapidly moving toward profes- 
sional status. The average length of the teaching experience of 
all teachers in 1920 was 4 years. In 1940 this had been length- 
ened to 10 years. The average length of service was 13.3 years 
for urban junior high schools and 13,6 years for the urban 

“FetrUs, E. N., GaumnUz, W. H., and Braramtll, F. R., cit., p. £a. 

A Study of the In-Serwce Education of High Schetl PrinciptilSi p, 73. 
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senior high schools. A comparison of the average age# of ur- 
ban teachers over the period 1930-1940 shows an upward 
trend in teacher age. In 1930 the average age of junior high 
school teachers was 30, and of senior high school teacher# wa# 
29. By 1940 the average age of both groups had risen to 34 
years. It would he fair to say then that the typical secondary 
school teacher today is 35 years old and has taught school for 
fourteen years.” 

The problem of a profession is not only one of age and total 
years in a vocation, stability also assumes a degree of per- 
manency in one community. Mobility has been characteristic of 
the teaching vocation. It is estimated that more than half the 
teachers in the United States have held positions in two or 
more school systems. In one- and two-tcachcr schools teacher 
turnover has averaged two out of five each year. On the otltcr 
hand, elementary school teachers in cities with more than 
100,000 population have an annua! mobility ratio of only 1 in 
20. In the urban areas teaching may be said to be rapidly ap- 
proaching the stability required of a profession. 

What is the sex distribuHonf The teaching stall is predonu- 
nantly feminine in composition. There were 680.75a women 
and 194,725 men public elementary and secondary school 
teachers in 1940. That Is, in 1940 men made up la.a per cent 
of the public school teaching staff. From a high of 42.8 per 
cent of men teachers in 1880 there was a rapid decline in the 
ratio of men to women teachers to 1920 when the percentage 
reached a low of 14.1. The effect of the first world war may ac- 
count for the extreme low reached in that year. The next two 
decades marked a slight increase of men teachers. The rural 
areas have more men than do the urban centers, but the balance 
is still on the side of the women teachers. The percentage of 
men teachers in urban as compared to rural areas for 1940 was 
20.4 and 23.9 respectively.” 


’’The Statue af the Teaching Prafeemn, Keietrcb Uultelln. Watltingmiii 
National Education AMOciaiion, March, 1940, p. 59. 

■‘"Statlatlcs of State Schnal Syatera*. 19J9-40 and i9*i-4*," Vol. II, Chap, lit, 
pp. 39, 46. Biennial Survey of Btluealieit in the United Sttdei, end 

43, Waihington: Oflics of Education, 1944. 
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Women made up 88 per cent of the teachera in elementary 
achools, 62 per cent in the reorganized high schools, and 56 per 
cent in the regular and vocational high achoola*” 

J^hat provisions have been made for tenure and relirenentf 
Few groups have been more at the mercy of the employing offi- 
cials than have teachers. The annual character of their employ- 
ment has accentuated the problem of tenure. As a consequence, 
tenure has been a matter of considerable concern to the profes- 
sion. Rapid strides have been made within the past few years 
to set up teacher employment safeguards.^ 

.1, Three major types of employment policies govern the terms 
of teacher employment, The type most commonly used, and 
the least desirable one, is that of annual election. Some states 
have laws which deny the Board of Education the right to en- 
ter into a contract with a teacher for more than one school year. 
Under this kind of a contract the teacher may or may not be re- 
employed at the close of the year without any obligation for 
further employment resting upon cither teacher or school 
board. A study showed that 47 per cent of the cities reporting 
in 1941 were under this system. The smaller the community, 
the more prevalent was the practice of the annual contract. 

The second form of contract, which has been coming into 
usage as an improvement over the annual contract, is known 
as the continuing contract. Seven states provide for continuing 
contracts on a state-wide basis. Several states, such as Minne- 
sota', make continuing contracts operative in certain classes of 
districts. Under this type of contract the Board of Education 
must notify the teacher by a certain date that his contract will 
terminate at the dose of the school year or the contract is auto- 
matically continued for another year or until such legal notice 
is given. Thirteen per cent of the cities reporting In 1941 were 
under the continuing contract plan. 

The third type of tenure, the one most favored, is the per- 
manent tenure plan. Usually a probationary period of two to 
three years precedes the permanent tenure status. The teacher 
is employed and is on trial for whatever length of time is le- 
gally specified as probationary. If three years is the legal proba- 

Status of the Teaching Profession, Beiearch Bulletin. Waihington: 
National Education Association, March, 1940, p. 57, 
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denary period, the teacher may be discharged at any time dur- 
ing the three-year period at the discretion of the school. Should 
the teacher be permitted to begin the fourth year of teaching, 
permanent tenure is assumed. After permanent tenure ia as- 
sured, dismissal is possible only for specified cause such as in- 
subordination, immorality, or gross negligence; and this 
usually can be done only after trial on the charges. The study 
made of tenure practices of cities m X94I showed 40 per cent 
of the cities enjoyed permanent tenure.” In 1946 six states and 
Hawaii had statc-widc tenure after a probationary period ; ten 
provide for permanent tenure in certain types of districts. 
There has been marked advance in tenure legislation over the 
past decade. Several states have passed state-wide tenure laws 
within the past dozen years. 

Closely akin to tenure protection In the mind of the teacher 
is the question of financial safeguards for old age. Unlike ten- 
ure, retirement plans have a long history. Prior to J910 most 
teacher retirement or pension plans went on the rocks because 
of unsound actuarial provisions. But teacher pension plans 
were not alone in bankruptcy; many insurance companies also 
found it necessary to establish a new actuarial basis. 

Teacher retirement plans have persisted, have become more 
inclusive in scope of services covered, and have grown in popu- 
larity, In 1945 state-wide, joint-contributory retirement plans 
were in operation in 44 states. The states of Delaware, New 
Mexico, and Rhode Island have state-wide retirement plans to 
which teachers are not required to contribute. So complete it 
the spread of retirement legislation that on April 30, 1945, 
there were 98.5 per cent of teachers living under joint-contribu- 
tory plans, and i.o per cent under wider plans to which teachers 
do not contribute; only 0.5 per cent teachers had no retirement 
protection.” Since many of the systems arc voluntary, it does 
not mean that only 0.5 per cent do not participate. 

The amount of money the teacher may draw for disabiUty 

"T tachtr Pertonnel Pneednrut StUdto* pint AppPinlmmi, gmiNiich Ballvdb. 
Waahington; Ntttonitl EducBtion AtweisUon, Mardi, p. 7}. 

*^Statitikt of Slati end Loept Ttuthtr Rt^rmtuit 1943^^ RmarcS 

Bulletin. Wtihlnaton, D.C.: Nallonil Education AaMKiatioii, April, 194;, pp. ap- 
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or for old age retirement is not as much as could be desired. 
The payments, however, do not compare unfavorably with 
usual retirement allotments of this kind. The median amount 
paid in 1943-44 among all systems for service retirement or 
superannuation was $558, and $425 for disability retirement. 
There are substantial variations because, on the joint-contrib- 
utory basis, there will be unequal amounts to tfie credit of 
teachers who have been in a longer or shorter time before age 
retirement or disability. Then, too, the same rates are not in ef- 
feet among the several systems. It is to be expected the benefits 
will increase on the average as teachers develop longer tenures 
Under existing retirement disability plans. The operation of the 
present retirement benefits is a real asset to the attractiveness 
of teaching as a profession. 

How do salaries rankf The salaries of secondary school 
principals as of 1940 do not represent the true salary picture of 
these positions. Because of the heavy curtailment of salaries 
during the depression period of the early thirties, salaries over 
the ten-year period 1930-31 to 1940-41 represent a definite 
decline. The cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population show a decline 
of —10.08 per cent for junior high school principals and of 
—II. II for high school principals for the ten-year interval, 
The cities tend to overcome the early losses as they increase in 
size, so that cities of 100,000 population and over show 194O- 
41 salaries of junior high school principals only —2.16 per cent 
below the 1930-31 level and of high school principals —5.76 
per cent below 1930-31. It seemed that the stimulation of per- 
sonnel shortages of the second world war was necessary to 
bring salaries above the 1930-31 level. The smaller cities felt 
the stimulus of the war much more than did the larger cities. 
The small cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population showed an in- 
crease of salaries over the 1930-31 to 1944—45 period of 25 
per cent for junior high school principals and 1 4.7 per cent for 
high school principals. Cities over ioo,ooo population show a 
very nominal increase for this period of 3.5 per cent for junior 
high school principals and 4.1 per cent for high school princi- 
pals, Salaries of principals have become better, as is shown in 
Table 18. In 1944-45 over sixty high school principals received 
salaries of $10,000 or more. 
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It is not possible to make a direct comparison of principal* 
ships in the cities with those in the rural areas, for duties are 
not as clear-cut, and classifications group administrators to* 
gether. Non-teaching administrators in rural areas in 1937 
received an average salary of $1,871 and teaching adminis- 
trators received $1,352- 

The salaries of teachers refiect the general pattern of pritt* 
cipals’ salaries. The larger the community and the better trained 
the teacher, the higher U the salary level. If all teachers arc 
considered, the 1 940 average for rural teachers was $830 and 
it was $1,900 for urban teachers. In 1937 school 

teachers received, on the average, $1,047; whereas in the 
smaller cities with populations under 5,000 in 1940 teachers 
received $1,428 and in cities over loo.ooo In the same year 
$2,768. The 1944-45 salaries of high school teachers in cities 
over 100,000 had risen to a $3,214 average. It may be of in- 
terest to teachers to know that in 1944-45 there were consider- 
ably over 5,000 secondary school teachers who received salaries 
of $4,500 or more. 

So that the prospective secondary school administrator or 

"f*^*^*" */ CiVy-fffAoof Emplofeit, iPA'-yit* Re»e#KJi Bullinin. WsEkieKfon* 
NBtlonal Education Aaiocintion, Eebrutry, 1945, PP* S-io for dan. 
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high school teacher can compare incomes for the teaching pro- 
fession with the incomes of other professions, it may be well 
to start with the over-all incomes of American wage earners. 
The 1940 United States Cwisus reports that for 1939 the 
average wage or salary in the United States amounted to $800 
for workers of both sexes. The average wage or salary was 
^540 for women and $967 for men. A study of income by 
iathilies for 1935-36 was made by the National Resources 
Cpihmittee. The data were reported as follows : 

;; t4 Per cent of all families received less than $500. 

4a per cent of all families received less than $1,000. 

65 per cent of all families received less than $1,500. 

8y per cent of all families received less than $2,500. 

lb per cent of all families received $2,500-5,000. 

a per cent of all families received $5,000-10,000. 

1 per cent of all families received $10,000 or above.** 

The same study shows that single wage earners have lower 
incomes than families. Those whose income was less than 
$1,000 accounted for 61 per cent of single wage earners. Ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of all single wage earners received less 
than $2,500.” 

High school administrators and teachers are college gradu- 
ates with substantial additional training, A comparison with 
, ithe incomes of coUege graduates in all types of occupations may 
hel,p the prospective secondary school teacher or administrator 
lo evaluate the relative economic status of the teaching profes- 
siOhbetter. In 1936 the median salary of men college graduates 
ohe year out of college was $1,314, and for graduates eight 
years out of college it was $2,383. The median salaries for 
women one year after graduation was $1,092 and $1,606 for 
those eight years out of college.” A study of the class of 1911 
graduates of Harvard University made 25 years after gradu- 
ation shows that, of the 541 members of the class reporting, 
the average yearly income was $4,445- However, one-eighth 

"The Consumer Spends His Income, Nationil Reuutcei ComiuUtee, Washlng- 
, |pp: Government Printing Office, {939, p, 4, 

' ’"IHd„'p, 30. 

“Greerieiif, Walter J„ Economie Status of Colltge Alumni. Waibtagton; Gov- 
eibnent Printing OfBce, 1939, P* ^5* 
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of the class was either on relief or living on the bounty of rela- 
tives. .^most one-half of the wives of the class were working 
to help support the family. The investigator concluded that, of 
the 88 members from whom no information could be secured, 
most were probably economic failures.** 

A study of the income of physicians reported In Fortune 
magazine for 1938 indicated that in 193S one-half of all phy- 
sicians in the United States earned less than $3,iooj one-third 
earned less than $a,ooo; and one-^ixth had an income of $1,200 
or less.*® 
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Friedman and Kuznets, in their exhaustive study of five pro- 
fessional groups, have given some Illuminating data for general 
comparative purposes.” The median salaries for four of the 
professions studied are given for 1930 as follows: phyairians, 

"Reported in Time, 38:64, September 14, »9j6. 

""The Ameriqftn M«dle»t AeuclRtlon," Fortune, Novemiwr i, 1918. 

"Adapted from data In Oreenieaf, Walter SeOHomie Sotfui of CoUeee 
Alumni, Waihington: Government Priming Office, 1539, p, 7*. 
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$3,798; dentists, $3,911; certified public accountants, $5,647; 
consulting engineers, $6,016, Data given for physicians and 
certifiedpublic accountants in 1936 reveal that these professions 
had not yet recovered from the depression ; the median salaries 
are $3,100 and $3,963, respectively. In 1934 the median salary 
of lawyers was $2,028 compared in that year with $2,378 for 
physicians, $2,266 for dentists, and $3,515 for consulting engi. 
neers. The lower one-fourth of the physicians received $1,216 
or less ; dentists $1,408 or less; lawyers $967 or less; and certi- 
fied public accountants $2,356 or less. In spite of these statistics 
of relative income, Friedman and Kuznets, on the basis of all 
salary data available, rank the five professions in the follow- 
ing order of highest to lowest net income levels : consulting en- 
gineering, certified public accounting, law, medicine, and den- 
tistry. 

It should be borne in mind that the training of doctors re- 
quires eight to ten years above high school, that of dentists and 
lawyers five to seven years above high school, consulting engi- 
neers four to five years above high school, whereas certified 
public accountants, until recently, did not represent college 
graduation; only a few states dius far have set up such a re- 
quirement. The emphasis for accountants has been on the side 
of experience. The salary of accountants appears to be entirely 
out of line with the other professional groups based upon the 
relative training required. 

Some other factors should be kept in mind as remuneration 
of the various income groups of comparable educational stand- 
ards are considered, Friedman and Kuznets show a striking 
relationship between the income levels of the professional 
groups and their geographical location. As in secondary educa- 
tion the sparsely settled rural communities offer the lowest 
financial returns, and income increases with the size of the com- 
munity. The larger cities offer the most attractive rewards. The 
fluctuations in incomes are likely to be greater in these pro- 
fessions than in education. Very large incomes for a few and 
very meager incomes for many, plus variability of income from 
year to year, are more characteristic of the fee-charging pro- 
fessions. From the data at hand it docs not appear that the 
educators suffered as much of a reduction during the depression 
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period of the thirties as did the doctors and dentists. It is true 
that the teaching profession was less resilient than these pro* 
fessions in its recovery from the depression. It is also true that 
as a profession teaching is still underpaid compared with moat 
professions of comparable training. The efforts made to guar- 
antee tenure protection and substantial retirement allowances 
for the teacher arc advantages not to be lightly regarded. 
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Questions and Problems 

I. What do we mean by tingle* and nmltiplcHturricuIum patterns? 
a. As a group or committee project, trace the meaning oi the curriculum 

as the term was used from early days to 1900. 

3. What is the meaning of the term "curriculum" as It is being used by 
more advanced writers in education today? 

4. How is our conception of learning related to our conception of the 
curriculum ? 

5. Define “learning" and “experience." 

6< A class discussion or panel may consider poitible implications of the 
newer definition of the curriculum for schoolroom practices. 

, .7v M^ye individual or dsss reports on "newer curriculum practices'* u. 

' harried out in difierent school communities. 

8.. What has been the trend in school support in terms of local, state, and 
federal responsibility? 

9. Have a panel or clasa discusaon on the question: "To what extent 
should local community, the state, and the federal government 
assume responsibility for public education?” 

10. Why are educators insistent upon the desirability of "cqualiti' of 
educational support" irrespective of locality? 

II, Make studies of the relative school taxes levied and per pupil ex- 
penditures between local communities and between states. 

;W. To what extent have our secondary school teachers increased their 
average tenure since 1900? 

• ig, What relationship exists between teacher salaries and training, siae 
of community, and experience? 
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Mib a atuly ol riant aiale anil naiiiuial (duional itHciitioni' 
efoita to rain tilt aakry levtla of tiacb, Have riporta kontht 
bade to claas, What have the local Slate EilucaiU Auociation lul 
other loal educational ophtitioiu done to raise the lalaty leveli 
and educational atandardaof the teachini; |iiDfe»iiin! 

I], To what intent are we now juitilied in claiming to have a teachini; 
proieiiioni 

id, Traa the rise and decline ol men in the teachini; probk What, 
if any, importance does thia inane have in public educiiion! Have a 
panel or casaditenaioo on this iuoe. 

ly. What developinenta have talen plaa in recent yean to protect 
"teacher tenure"! 

il What are aomc ol the public aa uppoaed to teacher iannsa in the tenwe 
problem! 






CHAPTER IV 


WHAT WERE THE ORIGINS OF OUR FIRST 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


VFliat waa eorl]^ colonial secondaxy education like? 

At least three types of education which involved the adolea* 
:ent period were found in early colonial times. The most 
actensively practiced of these was that known as apprenticeship 
training. Throughout the colonies during the seventeenth ecu* 
airy it was the custom for boys and girls of homes of modest 
neans or less to be bound out to some master for a period of 
jrears to learn a vocation. Where parents were financially able 
io support their children and to provide formal schooling for 
them, the children were exempt from the requirements of ap- 
prenticeship training, Either the youth, his parents, or hts 
guardians selected some trade or vocation for him, then entered 
into a contract with a master who agreed to teach the youth the 
knowledge and skills of the chosen trade over a period of years, 
[n the case of orphans or children of indigent parents the local 
town ofEclals assumed responsibility for the proper apprentic- 
ing of these youths, A formal agreement known as an Indenture 
if Apprenticeship was signed, and masters were required to 
have this properly recorded with the local town ofiicials. Court 
approval also was necessary where apprenticeship was com- 
pulsory, as in the case of orphans or children of poor parents. 

The usual period of apprenticeship training was seven years. 
There was some variation in the length of service required 
among the different colonies and at times, too, because the 
(souths were apprenticed at an early age. In general it was ex- 
pected, if not required by law, that boys would remain appren- 
ticed until twenty-one and girls until eighteen. 

The master, on his part, was required to provide the youth a 
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home, food, and clothing and to ace that he acquired comp^ 
tency in the trade or vocation for which he had been appten- 
ticed. In addition, most apprentice indentures specified that the 
youth should be taught to read and write as well as be given 
religious instruction. When the term of service was conaplcted, 
certain clothing and money were to be provided by the mastet 
as a farewell token. In some instances the monetary considera* 
tions of the indenture specified certain wages for the latter 
period of the apprenticeship service. Benjamin Franklin, in his 
interesting account of his apprenticeship, relates that the in- 
dentures to learn the printing business that he voluntarily signed 
when he was twelve required that he serve until he was twenty- 
one years of age. The last year of service he was to receive 
regular journeyman’s wages.^ The terms of some indentures on 
record reveal that occasionally parents of the apprenticed youth 
were re-imbursed by the master for the labor advantages the 
apprentice brought with his indenture. 

The laws and practices governing apprenticeship training 
among the colonies were not uniform although they were, in 
general, quite similar. Their similarities grew out of the com- 
mon heritage of the early colonists. The apprenticeship system 
had been in existence in Europe for many generations as an 
accepted method of trade and vocational education. For almost 
a century before the first settlements in America England had, 
through the Statute of Artificers in 1561 , provided national 
and uniform legislation to govern the practice of apprentice- 
ship training. 

The differences in practices among the colonies stemmed in 
part from the European home background of the colonists, the 
nature and purpose of the various colonial groups, and the 
general climatic and living environment provided by different 
sections of the Atlantic seaboard. The Southern colonics with 
large plantations, such as Virginia, made the establishment of 
schools for youth difficult. Besides, the people who settled this 
portion of America were not possessed of strong convictions 
that education for the masses was necessary or even desirable. 

^For an interesting sidelight on the apprenticeship lyttem rend FrankJin's »e* 
count of his experiences. Carl Van Doreo, Benjamin Franklin't AutobiographM 
WnUngs, New York: The Viking Press, *945. 
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Here the apprentice type of education became the principal 
form of educational opportunity open to most laborer#. The 
New England settlers, on the contrary, had a deep conviction 
of the worth of education. Their belief in the importance of 
being able to read and understand the Bible as a means of per- 
sonal religious guidance gave incentive to the establishment of 
schools. The superior educational background of these immi- 
grants who came to America for religious and political freedom 
gave additlonalimpctus to education. The ruped nature of the 
(;ountry which made settlement in communities necessary and 
simplified the problem of education in large groups possibly 
encouraged the establishment of schools to supplement appren- 
tice education. Even so, apprenticeship education flourished 
from the beginning in New England. The Massachusetts Law 
of 1642 was inspired largely by “the great neglect In many par- 
ents and masters in training tip their children in learning and 
labor and other employments which may be profitable to the 
commonwealth.” The law directed the apprenticing of “the 
children of such as tliey shall find not to be able and (it to em- 
ploy and bring them up.” 

In New England and the middle colonics where the early 
immigrants tended to group in towns or large acttlemcnts the 
people tended to depend less and less upon apprenticeship train- 
ing to provide education. Evening schools were frequently set 
up for the teaching of reading, writing, and religion to appren- 
ticed youth. Greater dependence was placed upon day schools 
for children’s training in the three R’s, and apprenticeship 
training emphasized the vocational aspect. 

Another form of education popular in the colonial period 
was that of tutorial instruction. This was particularly prevalent 
in Virginia and In the Southern colonics among the plantation 
owners and the well-to-do. It was available both to children and 
young people. Apprentice training in the South was largely re- 
stricted to the poor or lower classes as distinguished from titoie 
of financial means or the so-called upper class who employed 
tutors. It was customary for the upper classes of the South to 
be prepared for college through tutors although there were 
some schools in the South which prepared young men to enter 
college. 
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The most famous of the form* of secondary education 
able in the early colonial period was the Latin grammar school 
It flourished particularly in New England. Grizxell gives a list 
of more than 40 Latin grammar schools which had been 
founded prior to 1700 throughout New England,* Approxi. 
mately half of these were to be found in Massachusetts. Latin 
grammar schools were to be fopd also in the middle and 
Southern colonies with the exception of Georgia,* Since cduca*. 
tion was a subject of the first importance in New England and 
regarded in the South with much less veneration, it is not sur. 
prising to fod the Latin grammar schools much less frequent 
In the South. 

What was the significance of the *X>ld Deludet'* Law of 1647 ? 

The spectacular development of education in New England, 
particularly the popular growth of the Latin grammar school, 
was not accidental. It reflected the enthusiasm of the people for 
education as dramatized in the now well-known Massachusetts 
laws of 164a and 1647. The Act of 1641 simply took cogni- 
zance of the laxity that existed among parents and masters of 
apprentices in teaching children and youths under them the 
rudiments of learning and proper trade competence, as well as 
“to read and understand the principles of religion and the 
capital laws of the country." The officials of the towns were 
directed systematically to check the effectiveness with which 
parents and masters discharged their educational obligations. 
Penalties were to be imposed where neglect was found. The 
courts, in turn, were responsible for the enforcement of the law 
by the local town officials. This Law of 1642 is notable in that 
it is the first time among English-speaking peoples that such a 
governmental body had ever required universal education of its 
children. 

The law proved hard to enforce. Supervision of the quality 
of education offered in widely scattered homes was laborious 
and difficult. The educational results were unsatisfactory. 

•Grtesell, Emit D., Origin and Devtlopmtol t[ the High School in New Englimi 
Before 1S65. New York: The Macmillan Company, ipaj, pp. 7-S, 

‘MoOToe, Paul, Founding of the American Public School Syilem. Vot. L Nw 
York: The Macmillan Company) 194O) p. 153, 
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Five years later the General Court of Massachusetts passed 
the now justly famous Law of 1647 known as the "Old Dc» 
luder" law. The preamble presents clearly the basic values of 
education in the minds of the Puritans that ij;avc rise to the 
drastic provisions of this law which created an educational ays* 
tern in the New World never before paralleled in history. In 
a real sense this law, with the Act of 164a, laid the basts for 
our present public school system. The Law of 1647 reads: 

It being one chief point of that old deluder, Satan, tu keep turn from 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former timet, by kreping ihrm in 
an unknown tongue, so in these latter times by persuading from the use 
of tongues, that so at last the true sense and meaning of the original 
might be clouded by false glosses of saint seeming deceivers, that learning 
may not be buried in the graves of our fathers in the church and common* 
wealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors,— 

It is therefore ordered, that every township m this jurisdiction, after 
the Lord hath increased them to the number of 50 housebolders, shall 
then forthwith appoint one within their town to teach all such children 
as shall resort to him to write and read, whose wages shall he paid either 
by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in gen* 
eral, by way of supply, as the major part of those that order the pm* 
dentials of the town shall appoint ; provided, those that send their children 
be not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them taught for 
in other towns; and it is further ordered, that where any town shall in* 
crease to the number of too families or householders, they shall set up a 
grammar school, the master thereof being able to instruct youth m far 
as they may be fitted for the University, provided, that if any town neglect 
the performance hereof above one year, that every sucli town shall pay 5 
pounds to the next school till they shall perforin this order. 

Here the state of Massachusetts set up our first system of 
public elementary and secondary schools. For our purposes in* 
terest centers on those aspects of the law which made second* 
ary schools a recognized public responsibility, and differentiated 
from an equally recognized system of elementary schools. Ele- 
mentary education had as its primary function, under this law, 
teaching all children to read and write. The secondary school 
(grammar school) had the distinct responsibility of preparing 
all who wished for entrance to the University. 

The influence of the Law of 1647 spread beyond the original 
borders of Massachusetts to embrace almost all of New luig* 
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land. It may be well to note thati at the time of the passage of 
the Law of 1647, Maine and New Hampshire were a part of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Even when New Hamp- 
shire separated from Massachusetts, it retained the Law of 
1647. In 1721 New Hampshire strengthened the former act by 
placing the penalty for tionohservance of the school law upon 
the selectmen of the town personally. Connecticut, in 1650, 
adopted the Law of 1647 as a part of her legal code and even 
strengthened it. The Plymouth colony in 1671 practically 
adopted the Law of 1642 and in 1677 established the Latin 
grammar schools in the colony. 

Since the only type of grammar school with which the New 
Englanders were familiar was the Latin grammar school, it is 
obvious the Law: had the furtherance of this school in mind. 
The prevalence of the Latin grammar school in Massachusetts 
and in the rest of New England during the last half of the 
seventeenth century leaves no doubt that the Law of 1647 had 
reference to the then existing Latin grammar school. 

What was the Latin grammar school? 

In April, 1935* the Boston Public Latin School celebrated its 
three-hundredth anniversary. It claims to be, and is generally 
conceded to be, the oldest free public secondary school in exist- 
ence in the United States. It traces its history back to the estab- 
lishment of the Boston Latin Grammar School five years after 
the settlement of Boston. An entry in the records of the town 
meeting of Boston in April, 1635, indicates that the citizens 
"upon public notice” voted “that our brother Philemon Por- 
mont shall be entreated to become schoolmaster for the teach- 
ing and nurturing of children with us.” 

Whether this action immediately led to the conduct of a 
Latin grammar school in Boston or in the year following, as 
some historians maintain, Is not of primary importance for us. 
We do know we are at the beginning of the Latin grammar 
school movement in the colonies, and that this school was recog- 
nized as one of the best of its day. It, therefore, typifies the 
nature of the many that came into existence within the next 
score or more of years. 
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Unfortunately we do not have a record of a complete outline 
of the curriculum of the early Latin grammar school. By in- 
direction we have many clues to the nature of the curriculimi 
of the school. It is clear from early records that the purpose of 
establishing Latin grammar schools was to prepare boys for 
college. This is specifically mentioned in the Nlassachusetts 
Law of 1647. The entrance requirements of Harvard Univer- 
sity as given for the year 1643 are stated as follows; 

When any ScholUr is able to understand Tuilp, or sucit Ithe classkatl 
Latine Author extempore, and make and speake true Latine in Verse and 
Prose, suo ut oiunt Marie; and decline perfectly the Paradtam's of 
Vaunts and Verhes in the Greek tongue: Let him then and not before 
be capable of admission into the OiUedge.* 

Much the same entrance requirements were stipulated for 
Yale University. As a matter of fact, before i8oo, Latin, 
Greek, and arithmetic were the only subjects required for ad- 
mission to the leading colleges of America. Arithmetic had a 
long struggle to gain a place beside Latin and Greek as a pre- 
requisite requirement for college admission. The purpose given 
for the Hopkins Grammar School of New Haven in 1684 sug- 
gests the major curriculum emphasis of that school ; 

The Erection of the said Schools being principally for the Insiruction of 
hopeful youth in the Latin tongue, and other learned LanKuagoi m far 
as to prepare such youtlu for the collcdge, and publique service of the 
country in church, and commonwealth.* 


There are only fragmentary references to the early cur- 
riculum of the Boston Latin Grammar School. The carlicat 
complete curriculum is recorded for the year 1789. However, 
historians are agreed that it was not greatly unlike the cur- 
riculum of 1635 because the curriculum of the Boston Public 
Latin School remained somewhat static before 1789, Further, 
h compares favorably with the curriculum of similar schools in 
England at the beginning of the seventeenth century, The Bos- 


New England'i Firet Frulw," MassaekuseUt Hhtarirat Cotteiiioin, 1793, ], a. 

Schtwlt tn C«i»MciiniC 4 mmra>, 

Jturnal of Education, tV, p. 710, Hanford: P. C. Brownell, fSjl. 
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ton Latin School in 1789 was reduced from a seven-year school 
to four years. The four-year curriculum is outlined below ; 

1st class: Cheever’s Accidence 

Corderiu’s Colloquies — Latin and English 
Nomenclator 

Aesop’s Fables — ^Latin and English 
Ward’s Latin Grammar, or Eutropius 
and class : Clarke’s Introduction — ^Latin and English 
Ward’s Latin Grammar 
Eutropius continued 

Selectae e Veteri Testamento Historiae, or, 

Castillo’s Dialogues 

The making of Latin, from Garretson’s Exercises 
3rd class : Caesar’s Commentaries 

Tully’s Epistles, or Offices 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
Virgil 

Greek Grammar 

The making of Latin, from King’s 
History of the Heathen Gods 
4th class : Virgil continued — ^TuUy’s Orations 
Greek Testament — Horace 
Homer — Gradus ad Parnassum” 

From this it is clear that the Latin grammar school literally 
fulfilled its name. Historians are agreed that the better schools, 
as judged by early colonial standards, consisted principally of 
Latin and Greek with the lion’s share of emphasis given to 
Latin. It was the ideal of most schools to conduct all class con- 
versation in the Latin tongue. The typical Latin grammar 
school curriculum was six or seven years in length, as was true 
of the Boston Public Latin School before 1789. When youths 
were taken into the school at such a tender age, particularly 
in the less favored communities, it might be expected that many 
of the beginners would be deficient in reading and writing. 
Arithmetic was not an accomplishment of the early colonial 
youth. It is said that many students in the university in the 

‘HolmGB, Pauline, A Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin School, 
1635 - 1935 . Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1935, p, *67. Also Ingiis, 
Alexander J., The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, igit, pp. *-3. 
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seventeenth century knew scarcely enough about number# to 
Ld divisions and pages in the books used. In many Latin 
rammar schools some instruction was given in the two R'» and 
occasionally in arithmetic. Toward the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century the emphasis upon the classical began to give way 
to the demand for English and for more practical curricular 

"^^Two major reasons for the heavy emphasi# upon Latin and 
Greek in the curriculum of the early Latin grammar ichooli 
were the avowed college preparatory purpose of the school and 
the large place given to religion in the life of the early colonial 
leadership. Preparation for the ministry was a prominent 
reason given for the establishment of Harvard. Yale, and other 
early colonial colleges and universities. The religious motive 
played a large part in the educational emphasis of the New 
Englanders who accepted the religious idea of the Reformation 
that all men should be educated to rcaii and interpret tlie Bible 
as their rule of life. The Latin grammar school both prepared 
for college and emphasized religion. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the Latin gram- 
mar school was a public secondary school open to the children 
of all the citizens of the community. This was a distinctly new 
feature in secondary education at that time, A companion fea- 
ture was the effort to make the Latin grammar school a tuition- 
free school. This goal was itonored possibly as much in the 
intent as in the realization. It was the intent of the Massatlm- 
setts Law of 1647. The early records, however, indicate that 
often the public funds were supplemented by the fees assessed 
the scholars, Nonetheless, the public avowal of the state that it 
had a responsibility to provide secondary education at public 
expense for all children was a characteristic of this school that 
gave it such uniqueness for the future development of second- 
ary education in America. 

Still another important characteristic of the early Latin 
grammar school was that this early colonial school was for boys 
only. Colleges did not admit women. The cotoniai era was a 
time when the education of women was not looked upon as 
desirable, either in America or abroad. The Latin grammar 
school, therefore, was restricted to boys. 
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Why was the Latin grammar school so popular? That the 
Latin grammar school was the popular school of its day is 
unquestioned. There are many reasons for its popularity: it 
was the school of Latin and Greek, the sacred languages of the 
religion and learning for the Western World; it was the pre- 
paratory school for the institutions of higher learning where 
men prepared for the ministry or for civic leadership. And 
those who did not go on to the colleges were assumed to be 
prepared for more intelligent leadership in the local affairs of 
church and community. The Puritans were educated and devout 
religionists who looked upon this school, next to the college, as 
the chief bulwark of learning and religion. 

The enthusiasm of early churchmen for the Latin grammar 
school is vividly portrayed in the account of Cotton Mather 
of a plea by John Eliot, “the Apostle to the Indians.” 

A grammar school he would always have, upon the Place, whatever it 
cost him; and he importuned all other Places to have the like. I can’t 
forget the Ardour with which I once heard him pray, in a Synod of these 
Churches which met in Boston . . . Lord, for Schools everywhere 
among us I That our Schools may flourish 1 That every member of this 
Assembly may go home and procure a good School to be encouraged in 
the Town where he lives I That before we die, we may be so happy as 
to see a good School encouraged in every Plantation of the Country.^ 

The high esteem in which the Latin grammar school was 
held by the local community and the state drew to it teachers 
of high caliber. This, in turn, served to build its prestige even 
higher. Men like Ezekiel Cheever, who gave seventy years to 
teaching, the last thirty-eight to the Boston Latin Grammar 
School, and Elizah Corlett, who taught for at least fifty years 
as schoolmaster in Cambridge, brought fame and attraction to 
these schools. The early schoolmasters of this secondary school 
were men of learning and influence. In prestige they ranked but 
slightly below the better clergy of the day. In fact the grammar 
school had many ministers as teachers ; Cheever was a minister. 
Of 70 teachers connected with the Dorchester schools in the 
earlier period, 53 graduated from Harvard University and 31, 

'Brown, Elmer L., The Making of Our Middle Schools, New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company, Inc., 1901, p, 42. 
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dr more than half of the schoolmasters, were ordained min* 
isters. All of the early schoolmasters of Duxbury, Plymouth 
colony, were ministers. It was a popular stepping>stone from 
the schoolmastcrship to the fulLtime ministry. 

Then, again, many of the early settlers of the colonies were 
products of similar schools abroad which gave a sense of addi* 
tional importance to the establishment of such schmds here. It 
has been pointed out that William Penn had attended the Chtg- 
well Free Grammar School of England, Thcophilus Itaton and 
John Davenport had attended Coventry Free Grammar .School, 
Roger Williams went to Charterhouse, and Edward Hopkins 
to the Royal Free Grammar School.* These are but a few* of 
the men who set the standards of the educational life of the 
New World. There is a close similarity between the character- 
istics of the grammar schools these men attended and those of 
the early Latin grammar schools of the colonics. People tern! 
to venerate the institutions of which they have been a part. 
This is all the more probable w»hcn people find themselves far 
removed from their old home environment. 

It Is only natural that some of the famous men of early 
colonial days who were the product of the local Latin grammar 
schools should bring added prestige and popularity to these 
schools. The Boston Latin Grammar alone claimed as former 
students such famous Americans as John Hancock, .Samuel 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Robert Paine, and William 
Hooper; all signers of the Declaration of Independence. Other 
names on the roster of former students include such names as 
Cotton Mather, James Bowdoin, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Charles Francis Adams, Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Edward Everett Hale, Phillips Brodkt, 
Edward Everett, and Charles Eliot;* the latter two famous 
presidents of Harvard University. It is easy to imagine the 
prestige and stability given the Latin grammar school through 
students such as these. 

What were its European anteeedemst Tlic fact that the 


Green ft Company, Inc., ijm, p. ji. ^ ^ 

mi Cambridge: Harvard UnivanJiy tpjj, pp. " 
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Latin grammar school had European antecedents was defi- 
nitely indicated; there can be no doubt of the European origins 
of this colonial secondary school. It is of interest to understand 
more clearly the extent and nature of these origins because the 
Latin grammar school has had a profound influence upon the 
development of our American educational system. The per- 
sistence of this influence can be understood best in the light 
of the antecedents of this school. 

The European secondary school was primarily a college 
preparatory school. For the most part it was open only to the 
privileged classes. As such its curriculum was influenced by the 
requirements of the universities, which placed great stress upon 
antiquity. 

There were two distinct influences which are reflected in the 
curriculum of these schools. The first was the Renaissance 
movement with its emphasis upon the life and literature of 
Greek and Latin antiquity, and, too, a study of Hebrew. The 
emphasis was put upon the study of the ancient classics with an 
effort particularly to achieve the pure Latin of such writers as 
Cicero. 

The second influence was the Protestant Reformation that 
swept Europe during the sixteenth century, and challenged the 
conception of religion of the Catholic church. It insisted that 
men should be free to determine for themselves their rules of 
conduct and their duties to their God as these were revealed 
through individual study of the scriptures. By placing the re- 
sponsibility for the determination of personal religious welfare 
upon the individual instead of the church, it placed an emphasis 
upon the development of Biblical scholarship ; the study of the 
scriptures with a further stressing of the ancient languages. 
Education, thus, took on new importance for these men. 

The religious reform group known as the Calvinists, with 
their principal center in Geneva, Switzerland, possibly gave 
fullest expression of any group in Europe to the ideas of the 
Renaissance and of the Reformation. The emphasis of Calvin- 
ism upon the fundamental equality of all men and the direct 
personal responsibility of the individual in matters of religion, 
combined with the acceptance of the more formal aspects of 
the Renaissance stress upon the classical learning of antiquity, 
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molded the pattern of Calvinist educational thinking. Thi* 
thinking was embodied in the form of their secondary schooli 
found in Holland, France, Scotland, and among the Puritan* 
of England. 

Early colonial New England was made up for the most part 
of Puritans. This was particularly true of Massachusetts. We 
can trace the immediate ancestry of the New Kngl.'ind Latin 
grammar school to the grammar school* with which the Puri- 
tans were familiar in England. Some of the differences between 
the New England pattern and its English prototype can be 
traced to the Calvinistlc influences of continental Europe. 

The curriailum of the New England Latin grammar school 
has been discussed in an early section of this unit. A comparison 
of the curriculum outlined there with the one that was in u*c in 
Winchester School, England, about 1600, shows a remarkable 
similarity. 

Firet Form : Disticha of Dionyriu* Can* 

Exereitalti Linf^itar iMinac (Vivr») 

Dialogues and Ctinfahutaiionrs of 0*i«lrrtu* 

Second Form; Terence 

Aesop's Fables {in Lanin) 

Dialoffi Sacri 
Colloquies of ErflMnus 

Third Form; Terence 
Sallust 

Selections of Cicero's Lctirts (Siuritiiu*) 

Aesop (in Latin) 

Fourth Form; Terence 
Sallust 

Ovid's THslia 
Cicero Df Offinit 

Greek: Lucian's DialoRues, OratnmaT (ClmaiJ*) 

Fifth Form; Ju.stin 

Cicero's Dt A wit ilia 
Ovid's Mrlamurphmet 
Greek; Iwwrates, Pliiiarch**' 

“Inglii, Aletaader J., Tht Rut «/ Me ftipti Rehttt t» Sem 

York! Teacheri College, Columbia Untvereiiy. (9*1, p. «. 
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The English curriculum places less emphasis lipon the defi- 
nitely religious type of literature. There is, however, a striking 
similarity between the Latin and Greek sources used. These 
authorities, such as Erasmus and Corderius, were exponents of 
Calvinistic ideas and suggest the general influence of continental 
thinking upon the grammar schools of England in the lyth 
century. 
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Questioos and Problems 

I. What was the nature and extent of apprenticeship education in the 
early colonial period? 
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CHAPTER V 


WHAT FACTORS HAVE PRODUCED THE 
AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
OF TODAY? 


How did the teligioiis and political motives of the 
colooists ioEueoce Americaa education? 

This problem was considered in part in the discussion of the 
nature of the Latin grammar school and its European anteced* 
ents. The early colonists represented a wide range of religious 
and political interests. The Church of England adherents, or 
the Anglicans as they were called, tended to settle in Virginia 
and in the Southern colonies. These religionists were devout 
but rather tolerant, easy going, and inclined to associate their 
religious outlook with a cheerful enjoyment of the good things 
of life. The religious outlook and associations of this group 
tended to make them selective and aristocratic in social outlook. 
The Church of England was the official religion of the govern- 
ment. Consequently, in a caste conscious country, as was Eng- 
land, churchmen of the Anglican faith were of the upper social 
classes, the aristocracy of England, upon whom rested the re- 
sponsibility of business and government. At this time, the 
Church of England was notorious for its indifference to the 
education of the masses of England. 

These colonists represented more the ruling classes of Eng- 
land. It might be said their motives for colonization were 
economic, whereas the motives of the Northern colonies were 
represented by a desire for religious and political freedom. 
There is evidence that the Southern colonies, because of cli- 
matic conditions and the resulting ease in exploitation of the 
richer soil, were more favorable to the immigration of the 
indentured classes from England who became the laborers and 

94 
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servants These indentured classes consisted of debtor grou^. 
orison and criminal groups, educated and technically or pro- 
Lsionally trained but poor and destitute individuals, and chil- 
dren and youth. Later, the introduction of slavery accentuated 
the class consciousness o f the colonists. 

The religious and aristocratic bac^round of these Anglican 
colonists plus the environment of plantation life left these early 
colonist leaders with no consuming steal for education cxcqsf 
for the privileged group. The bitter opposition to any energetic 
scheme of education for the masses of the Southern colonies it 
typified by the expressed hatred and fear of education for the 
common man of William Berkeley, the royal Governor of 
Virginia. In his famous answer to the authorities in England in 
1671 who sought to learn what was being done educationally 
in Virginia, he declared: 

The same course that is taken in Kngisnd out of towns; nrrf man 
according to his ability iiutructinK hi« chiidren. , . , Riif, t (hank Gwt, 
there are no free schools nor print ins, and I hi»pe wr dwJI not have ihwe 
hundred years; for learning ha* hrauaht disohrdimee, and hrfr»y, and 
sects into the world, and printing has divulard them, and (ihcU sgoinn 
the best government, God keep us from boihl* 

Virginia and the Southern colonies represented that /n/sses* 
fake attitude toward education in America which it has taken 
so long to overcome. These colonics were nr»t alone in their 
attitude; they clearly exemplified the educational and soriat out- 
look of the Anglican church. The influence of the Church of 
England was felt further north in the educational activities 
particularly of New York and Maryland. As a result, the 
apprentice style of education typifieii the practical emphasis on 
education for the masses in these colonics. The same attitude, 
in a modified degree, was shown tow ard secondary education 
for the aristocratic classes. The tutorial type of education was 
as popular as the establishment of Latin grammar schools for 
boys of the more favored classes. 

The middle colonics, of which Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
are the best representatives, were settled by diflerent religious 

‘Henning, William W,, and Siafafti nf Firgimm, Vtd. *. KWItmwsSl, 
Virginisj Samuel Pleaiant*, Jr., i6to-<&Sa, p. 117, 
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groups, most of whom believed firmly in education. The 
Quakers, the German and Swedish Lutherans, Dutch Calvin- 
ists, Scotch Presbyterians, English Baptists and Methodists 
were among the principal Protestant groups who settled this 
region. The Catholics had a small settlement in Maryland. The 
Protestant sects brought with them the conviction that each 
individual needed to read the Bible as a basis of nurturing his 
personal religious development. The presence of so many sec- 
tarian groups of divergent and positive religious convictions 
made anything like a state system of education impractical. 
Education, In consequence, became the responsibility of the 
several church groups. Out of this situation has come the legacy 
of parochialism as opposed to a state system in American edu- 
cation. The emphasis upon political freedom coupled with that 
of religious freedom was strong among these groups who had 
sought asylum in America from their persecutions In European 
countries. All this tended to make these people cautious of any 
schemes of education that seemed to threaten their cherished 
freedom. As a result, the maintenance of schools was burden- 
some for local communities, and, in time, interest waned In the 
midst of the rigors of early colonial life. The result was that 
the middle colonies tended to support the laissez-faire attitude 
of the South toward education although for a different set of 
reasons. 

The English Calvinist Puritans were predominant in New 
England. They came to America in search of both political 
and religious freedom. Religious tfreedom was their most ab- 
sorbing interest. Because they made up the overwhelming 
majority of the population of New England and were most 
aggressive in furthering their political and religious ideas, they 
have made the greater contribution to the development of edu- 
cation in America. Foremost among their contributions was an 
uncompromising belief in the primacy of education. They alone 
of the colonial groups gave explicit recognition to the responsi- 
bility of the state for the support and control of education. 
They advanced with clarity the principle that the state had an 
obligation to provide all children and youths free educational 
opportunity through the secondary school. To this they added 
the companion principle that the state had the right to require 
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hildren to take advantage of the educational opportuniti^ 
Lvlded diem by the state. These principles were inherent in 
L Massachusetts Laws of 164* and 1647. Thus, to New 
land we acknowledge our debt for those fundamental principle 
tohicii have become the foundation stones of the present Ameri- 
can system of tax-supported, free, public, elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 


\j5^hy did the academy supersede the Latin school? 

; The opening of the eighteenth century witnessed the hegin- 
pWof the decline of the Latin grammar school, for many rca* 
jons. As might be expected, the school maintained its original 
character in New England much longer than in the other 

colonies. . , , . , . 

The passing of the years brought a change m the character 
of the early colonists. The original immigrants with their natu- 
ral veneration ^r the institutions and customs of their home- 
lands had laid down their burdens. The tics that held their 
parents to the old world had little hold upon the children. They 
felt a greater inclination and freedom to he critical of cxtsling 
institutions in the light of the fitness of these institutions for 
the needs of the contemporary colonial situatuin. It was natural 
that succeeding generations should fed less keenly those com- 
pelling motives which led their forefathers to America, Their 
appraisal of the needs of colonial life tended to be more prac- 
tical, material, and less idealistic. 

: The new immigrants to the colonics at the close of the severs- 
teenth century felt the urgency to seek a home in a ncw‘ land for 
the single or major purpose of political and religious freedom 
less. The chance for material gain in the new wnrid possibly had 
a larger place in the motivation of the settlers who came to our 
shores after the early colonists bad thoroughly established 
themselves. 

Then the practical demands of a new world rapidly under- 
going change demanded or at least suggested many modiAca- 
tions of older customs and procedures. As the early colonists 
firmly established themselves and began to push hack the 
frontiers, the custom of settling in compact communities gave 
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way to the establishment of homes in the open country. This 
made attendance at religious services in the settlements difficult 
in the winter. The children and young people found it more 
difficult to attend school in community centers as the pioneering 
spirit led people farther and farther away from the coast 
towns. This difficulty was faced early in the Southern colonies 
with the development of plantations. In New England, where, 
for example, an early law required householders to live within 
a radius of one-half mile of the church of the town, the change 
came more slowly. Within a generation such laws were no 
longer enforcible. 

The struggle to tame a wilderness and to wrest a living from 
a none too friendly environment, as in the Northern colonies, 
encouraged laxity both in religion and education. Of necessity 
the practical problems of making a living seemed more impor- 
tant than the luxury of an education. This was especially true 
of the Latin grammar school kind of education which was not 
much of an asset as a means of greater efficiency in the per- 
formance of the usual chores of the farm. 

The practical demands of the new world required a more 
practical secondary school training than the Latin classics. 
Business required competency in such subjects as bookkeeping, 
navigation, surveying, commerce, and mathematics. The pro- 
fessional man had need of history, geography, logic, public 
speaking, government, and politics. The knowledge of French 
on the part of men who were engaged in government and com- 
merce was now thought to be of more value than Latin. 

A movement which had profound influence upon colonial 
education was the religious revival that swept over the colonies 
known as the Great Awakening. Beginning shortly after the 
turn of the eighteenth century, it continued for most of the cen- 
tury. It placed great stress upon the emotional nature of reli- 
gion. It emphasized worship and proper social conduct as of 
greater importance than the acceptance of carefully formulated 
creeds. Its effect on education was to renew a waning Interest in 
all education but especially in education above the elementary 
level. The emphasis upon the importance of social conduct and 
the stress placed upon the common man, or equality of men, led 
to dissatisfaction with the more restrictive Latin grammar 
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M Instead impetus was given to a more democratic prac* 
J. 1 ‘ijool which stressed social ideas and a curriculum dc* 
Eed to meet the needs of the time. As Nlonroc comments 
Th reference to the Great Awakening: “1 he newer religious 
influences favored the building up of a new type of secondary 

school— the academy.”* ... .... , , 

The evolution of social institutions and insttmtional forms 
flf education is relatively slow. As people hecame conscious of 
die restricted nature of the curriculum of the I.ailn grammar 
school, efforts were made to broaden the scope of its oflr rings. 
There is evidence that those schools less influenced by tradi- 
tional environments did make cautious changes hy adding a few 
practical subjects to the curriculum. I'hc suhjccls most fre- 
quently added under protest were most likclv to include arith- 
metic, reading, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, Hnglish 

grammar, and surveying. . . . . 

The tenacity of the old to m.iintam itself was rcprateil in 
the Latin grammar school. Gcncf.illy reform w.is .ichievctl 
more easily by setting up another type of schmd. It »♦ nut sur- 
prising, therefore, to find a new kind of school in oprraiion in 
New York in 1723, which ofiered much besides the traditional 
curriculum. 


There is a school in New Yink, in dir Rrosd Sioti. nrai d>r 
where Mr, John Walton, laic «f Yalr Odlnlar, TV.ithrd» 

Writing, Arethmatick, whole Number' ansi I’ijkIs-oo, VuS-sr 
Decimal, the Mariner* Art, I’lain and Men lOU' Wav ; Al*<» t 
Surveying, the Latin Tongue, and tJrrrk and Hrbrrw 
Ethlcics, Rhetorkk, LoRiek, NiUtiral rhiln*«i|d»v and Mr«aid»viHls». all 
or any of them for a Reasanahle Price.* 


In 1732 another school under the title, The Imglith (irammar 
School, was established in Kew York. It tmludird in ii* curricu- 
lum such subjects as Latin, writing, alt hranclics of mathema- 

’Monroe, Paul, Foundtiiff qI tht ifmtrittin fthUt: Vnl I. Jitw 

York: The Macmillan Company, iqicv p. tki. ^rr alwi Itiown, t'.l>r»i t... 7 ^* 
Miking of Our MMlr Srhuult. New Voili: I.<mamans Ctirrn k In*., 

1903, pp. 85 S, for an intereUiiiK art-ouni nt llie Cirral ««i,f oi* iM«i' 

ence upon iceondary edueaiinn in Anirtira. 

‘Seybolt, R. F., iVonrre itluJim in .Imfurttn TSv 

Sehtl, Bulletin No, aS, Rntrnu n( blincaiiMttal K^'wairb, ioUrsv <ut t^twaitoiv 
Unlveraity of lllinoia, 1915, p, 99, 
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tics, algebra, geometry, geography, navigation, and merchant’s 
bookkeeping* 

Dissatisfaction with the Latin grammar school in America 
was not without its counterpart in England. The basis of dis. 
content with the old was not, however, the same in both conn- 
tries. There was a general discontent on the part of thoughtful 
men in England with the pattern of education offered in the 
then approved secondary school. Among these men who were 
challenging English educational thought was Daniel De Foe, 
whose famous Essay Upon Projects, Benjamin Franklin ac* 
Imowledged as having had great influence in the plan developed 
for his academy which was later established in Philadelphia. 
De Foe had studied in an English Academy in the English lan- 
guage such subjects as mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, 
history, geography, and politics as well as French, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, and Greek. John Milton in his Tractate, Of 
Education, and other writings advocated a more practical type 
of education than the Latin grammar school offered. He de- 
sired “a complete and generous education, that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” Youth were 
to learn about agriculture, geography, history, physiology, poli- 
tics, ethics, navigation, astronomy, mathematics, logic, eco- 
nomics, and other phases of knowledge. Unfortunately these 
were to be achieved through a study of the Latin and Greek 
classics. Others who were stimulating a critical examination of 
traditional education in England Include such men as John 
Locke, John Drury, Sir William Petty, and Samuel Hartlib. 
Through Samuel Hartlib and others the educational ideas of 
the great Moravian educator Comenius were introduced widely 
in England. 

Stimulated by the Act of Uniformity of 1662 in England, 
which attempted to enforce complete conformity to the estab- 
lished church in matters of religion and education, those known 
as Nonconformists began to set up schools of their own, Before 
the American Revolution more than thirty of these schools, 
generally called Academies, were known to be in existence, One 

*Cubberley, EUwood Public Education in thi United Stater Rtvised. Boatop: 
Houghton MilSlo Companjr, 1934, p. 63. 
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f the most famous of these early academic# was in chargie of 
, Reverend Charles Morton at Newington Green. It wti at 
this school that Daniel Dc Foe had been a student. It was here 
also that Samuel Wesley, the father of John and Charlc* Wcf. 
lev founders of the Methodist*, was a pupil. According to 
Wesley Ais academy possessed a howling green, a fish pond, a 
laboratory, an air pump, a thermometer, and mathematical in- 
struments of all sorts. Because of the continual persecution* he 
suHered in England, Morton emigrated to Massachusclti in 
168 1 to continue his educational influence. 

Benjamin Franklin is recognized as the father of the Ameri* 
can academy. Through him the influence of the English acad- 
emy movement and those forces in American colonial life which 
demanded a new type of secondary education found concrete 
expression. As early as 1743 Franklin had outlined a plan for 
an academy. The purpose of this school was to prepare youth 
for business and “the several offices of civil life.” Me proposed 
the establishment of an English school excluding all language*. 
.This school was to have six classes. The first-year student* 
were to begin with English grammar and orthography. In suc- 
ceeding classes they would study histoi^, rhetoric, logic, moral 
and natural philosophy to "the reading of the best English 
authors in the sixth class.” As a requirement for admission to 
this English school the student must be able to "pronounce and 
divide the Syllables in Reading and to write a legible Hand." 
Franklin reports in his writings that he found many men in 
sympathy with his plan but that many tnflueniiai and w^ealthy 
people were opposed. Under these circumstances he gave up 
the idea temporarily. 

Six years later Franklin was ready to make a compromise 
proposal for an academy. In deference to hi* more conservative 
friends whose financial support he needed, he now proposed 
the inclusion of the languages in his academy. Fie then drew up 
a statement of Proposals relating to the iCduraihn of Youth in 
Pennsylvania, A few quotations from the "Propostls" will re- 
veal how far removed Franklin's idea of an academy was front 
the typical Latin grammar school. 

That 8 House be provided for the deademy. If not tn the Town, not 
many miles from it ; the Situation high and Dry, and if it may be, not far 
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from a River, having a Garden, Orchard, Meadow, and a Field or two. 

That the House be furnished with a Library (if in the Country, if ia 
the Town, the Town Library may serve) with Maps of all Countries, 
Globes, some Mathematical Instruments, an Apparatus for Experiments 
in Natural Philosophy, and for Mechanics! Prints, of all Kinds, Pros- 
pects, Buildings, Machines, etc. 


* * * 

All should be taught to write a fair Hand, and swift, as that is useful 
to All. And with it may be learned something of Drawing by Imitation 
of Prints, and some of the first Principles of Perspective. 

Arithmetick, Accounts, and some of the first Principles of Geometry 
and Astronomy. 

The English Language might be taught by Grammar, in which some 
of our best Writers, as Tellotson, Addison, Pope, Algernon, Sidney, 
Cato's Letters, etc. should be Classicks. . . . 

To form their Stile, they should be put on Writing Letters to each 
other, making Abstracts of what they read; or writing the same Things 
in their own Words; telling or writing Stories lately read, in their own 
Expressions. 

• « » 

History will show the wonderful effects of Oratory in governing, train- 
ing and leading great Bodies of Mankind, Armies, Cities, Nations. . . , 
Then they may be made acquainted with the best Models among the 
Antients, their Beauties being particularly pointed out to them. Modern 
Political Oratory being chiefly performed by the Pen and Press, its Ad- 
vantages over the Antients in some Respects arc to be shown; as that its 
Effects ate more extensive, more lasting, etc. 

» a * 

While they are reading Natural History, might not a little Gardening, 
Planting, Grafting, Inoculating, etc., be taught and practiced, and now 
and then Excursions made to the neighboring Plantations of the best 
Farmers, their Methods observ’d and reason’d upon for the Information 
of Youth? . . , 

The History of Commerce, of the Invention of the Arts, Rise of Manu- 
factures, Progress of Trade, Change of its Seats, with the Reasons, 
Causes, etc., may also be made interesting to Youth, and will be useful to 
all. And this with the Accounts, in other History of the prodigious Force 
and Effect of Engines and Machines used in War, will naturally intro- 
duce a Desire to be instructed in Mechanicks, and to be informed of the 
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Principles of that Art by which weak Men perform Wonden, Labor » 
sav’d, Manufactures expedited, etc., etc.* 

Franklin goes on at length in a similar discussion of the use 
of history in promoting both an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the significance of religion for man, soctal and political 
problems, great men and great ideas of the past, and the great 
Lep of human progress. History wouUI be associated with a 
study of Geography, Chronology, Ancient Cusiomt, and 
ralitv. In addition, Latin, Greek, French, German, and Spanish 
would be made available to those who desired to lake them- No 
one was to be compelled to study languages." 

The wealthy friends of Franklin appear to have supported 
this new academy project quite generously. An announcement 
of the formal opening of the academy, dated Decemher 1 1 , 
1750, is of interest because of the list of subjects that were to 
be offered ; 

Notice is hereby given That the Truum «f the Academy «f Phils* 
delphia, intend (God willinu) to uprn the Mme on llw firvl Monday «l 
January next; wherein Youth will Iw* taiishi the Latin. Greek, Enalidi, 
French, and German Languagr^, fojjrlhrr with ilitUiry, (Jrogtsphy, 
Chronology, Logic, and Rhetoric; a1i«i Wriiirta, Ariihinriic, Merchant* 
Account, Geometry, Algebra, Surveying, tlaiiging, Navigatinn, A«rtm* 
omy, Drawing in Pcrapectivc, and rrthcr Maibemaiical SciVncr*; with 
natural and mechanical Pliilosophy, etc. agrrcahle to the Comlilulion* 
heretofore published, at the rate of Four Pound* t*ef Annum, and Twenty 
Shillings Entrance.^ 

The modified idea of an academy which Franklin had cher- 
ished began in January, 175 1, as the Academy of Philadelphia. 
It was organized into three schools, the h'liglish, the Latin, and 
the Mathematical. Each school had a separate master. In 17^4 
a fourth school was organized, the Philosophical, in which 
logic, rhetoric, and moral and natural philosophy were taught 
to more advanced students, 

’Montgomery, T. H., A Uhlory 0/ the VtiwrtSif mf 
Phiindelphia: George W. Jacob* ami Company, >900, pp. 49y**soa 

•Ibid. 

’From the Ptnajflvama Gmette, January 1, a. Chwivd In 

Jamei, A Hhtorjt 0/ Secondary Kduralian i« Penmytieamii, tat>c««ivr, |Vn«>tFl- 
vanio: The Science Frei* Priming Company, p. iSi. 
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The academy movement was slow to take root in spite of 
the general dissatisfaction with the Latin grammar schools. A 
few schools called academies had hecn estaWished in the middle 
and Southern colonies but prior to the Revolution it is doubtful 
if any school had been incorporated by the name Academy ex. 
cept the one at Philadelphia. 

The earliest academics in New England were the Phillips 
Academy which opened in 1778 at Andover and was Incorpo- 
rated in 1780, and the Phillips Exeter Academy chartered in 
1781 by New Hampshire and opened in The first acad- 
emy in New England was begun in Massachusetts with the 
founding of the Dummer Academy in 1762, but it was not in. 
corporated until 1782. The tenacity of the Latin grammar 
school was due in part to tradition and in part to legal man. 
dates. Before 1789 the Massachusetts law requiring a Latin 
grammar school in each town of lOO families was enforced. In 
that year the law was changed to raise the requirements to 200 
families before a town was required to maintain a Latin gram, 
mar school. In 1790 there were 1 13 towns out of 270, whidi 
presumably had 200 families, that maintained these schools. 
There were 172 out of 302 towns In 1820 that came under the 
provisions of the law. The law was proving hard to enforce. In 
1824 a law was passed that practically exempted all but seven 
towns of Massachusetts from the maintenance of Latin gram* 
mar schools. 

In 1797 Massachusetts recognized the academy as a part of 
its public school system through a provision for grants of pub- 
lie land for their support. Vermont quickly followed this lead, 
From this time forward the rise of the academy in Massachu- 
setts was comparatively rapid. There were 17 incorporated 
academies in 1800, 36 in 1820, 68 in 1830, 114 by 1840, and 
154 by i860. In New England by 1830 there were 168 acad- 
emies in existence, and by 1850 the number had increased to 
1,007, with almost i,6oo teachers and over 41,000 pupils. 

A similar growth in the academy was registered throughout 
the other states. A study made in 1796 of the number of acad- 
emies in existence in the thirteen original states lists 50 by 
name and mention is made of a number of others. New York 
had 19 chartered academics and Virginia had at least 21 such 
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institutions by i8oo. A survey made in 1833 by the Secretary 
of the American Education Society reported information from 
497 academies from fourteen states. By i8 jo the Middle At* 
lantlc States had 1,635 academics; and the Mississippi Valley 
towns boasted 753. A total of 6,085 academics were in exist- 
ence by 1850 with ia,a6o teachers and an enrollment of 
263,096 pupils. 

It was not alone the more practical curriadurn ofierings that 
made the academy so popular. The Latin grammar school in 
its very nature was the school of the aristocracy. It was so in 
England and Europe and remained so in America. I Vom the 
first it was restrictive in its enrollments, not by any legal design, 
but by the very nature of the heritage of the school. Many of 
those in charge of these schools tended to create an aristocratic 
atmosphere about the school which discouraged those of doubt* 
ful social or economic status. 

There was, on the other hand, an atmosphere of democracy 
about the academy. It tried to meet the needs of all. ft ap* 
pealed to a much broader clientele. The »o<allcd best families, 
in the earlier period, were drained 08 to the i.atin grammar 
school, The academy was “the people’s” school, At the same 
time it must be remembered that these schools were tuition 
schools, largely, whereas the Latin grammar schools were 
partly tax«supported. The ratio of academy support by fees as 
against governmental and endowment aids is estimatal to have 
been well over three-quarters of the maintenance costs. The es- 
timate in reverse might not be too far away from the ratio of 
governmental support of the Latin grammar schools. The tui- 
tion did tend to cut off the extreme lower levels of the popula- 
tion, so that the academy did not become a completely democ- 
ratized institution. 

Another feature that added greatly to the general popularity 
of the academy was its cautious willingness to admit girls, al- 
though not all academics did so. The idea of coeducational 
secondary schools did not gain wide favor until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Old prejudices die hard. Ijeicestcr, 
one of the very early academies in Massachusetts, was coedu- 
cational. At least one other Massachusetts academy was co- 
educational before 1800. By 1860 Virginia had 155 iiicorpo- 
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rated academics, 69 of which were for girls and 20 yjttt 
coeducational. Pennsylvania by 1842 had 103 academies or 
similar institutions, 37 of which were for girls. By iSjo, the 
education of women at the secondary level was well under way, 
although predominantly in academies restricted to their sa 
The curriculum of the early academy has been discussed at 
some length. The practical emphasis of the academy gained 
momentum with the beginning of the nineteenth century. While 
the curriculum of the Latin grammar school remained narrow 
and inflexible, the curriculum of the academy was limited only 
by the practical ability of the local school to provide subjects. 
Besides, few if any legal restrictions were imposed upon the 
curriculum offerings of the academy for many decades. The 
effort to serve all the needs of the students who attended 
encouraged a broad curriculum offering. At the heart of the 
academy curriculum were the time-honored classical subjects 
because, as the academy gained popularity, it took the place of 
the Latin grammar school as a preparatory school for those 
who expected to enter college. Beyond this, new subjects were 
added constantly to meet a variety of interests and needs. 

New York State, where tradition was less influential, offers 
a good picture of the expanding academy curriculum. Prior to 
1817 more than 20 subjects were offered by the academies of 
New York. Between 1787 and 1870 the regent’s reports dis- 
close a total of 149 different subjects taught in the academies. 
It is interesting to note that of these 23 arc listed before 1826 
and 26 appear after 1840. The remaining 100 subjects appear 
during the fifteen-year period between 1826 and 1840, of which 
75 were added in the very brief three-year period 1826 to 
1829. The offering for 1837 alone totals more than 60 sub- 
jects.' The big expansion in the curriculum came after 1825. 

. An aristocratic Latin grammar school with a limited college 
preparatory curriculum could not compete with the academy 
that catered to the practical needs of the average citizen. For 
at least the first 75 years after Franklin saw his dream take 
form at Philadelphia, the academies looked upon themselves 

'See Monioe, Paul, Founding of the American Public School Syitem, Vol. 1 . 
New York: The Macinillan Compajiy, 1940, p. 407 for a complete lilt of theie So 
subjects taught in the academies of New York in 1857. 
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„ "finishing schools." Their primary concern was to prepare 
vouth "for life"— that is, to equip youth to live intclliRcntly as 
citizens and to acquire some competency for the ordinary voca- 
tions. Facing such competition the Latin grammar scHotIs 
found their waning popularity grow rapidly less, A responsible 
student of this period has asserted that scarcely a Latin gram- 
mar school worthy of the name existed at the close of the Rev- 
olution anywhere in New England. This appears to he an over- 
statement; but there is little doubt but that the Latin grammar 
school was rapidly losing its hold upon the people by the dose 
of the century. Except for a few schools such as the Boston 
Latin Grammar School, the Latin grammar school shortly 
after i8oo surrendered leadership to the academy. 

Why did the high school supersede the academy? 

Three major factors were influential in the eclipse of the 
popular academy. As has been pointed out, the academy, al- 
though more democratic than its predecessor, the Latin gram- 
mar school, was still not a completely democratic institution. 
It was supported by endowments and by tuition. As a private 
secondary school, pupil tuition provided its main financial su{>- 
port. It will be recalled that the I’hiladdpbia .Academy of 
Franklin's charged four pounds tuition. 

The New England precedent of tax support in the "f^d 
Deluder" Law of 1647 provided the basis for partial govern- 
mental support of the academy by Massachusetts. In 17^7 
that state made provision for grants of public land for the sup- 
port of academies. Other forms of charitable support were pro- 
videdbyboth cities and st.atcs. Some academics became the suU- 
jectof support by local communities. In turn they were reiiuircd 
to become tuition free to the youth of the local community. The 
"free academy," as these schools were called, grew in popular- 
ity. Following the lead of New York which established a free 
academy in 1847, most of the larger cities of the East xtHin set 
up similar tax-supported academies. 'I’he tlcmand was clearly 
for a tax-supported free school to serve the interests and needs 
of the masses, 

A second source of dissatisfaction with the academy was Its 
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private nature. As was true of the Philadelphia Academy which 
had a Board of Trustees, it became the custom for these insti- 
tutions to be managed by private groups of trustees. They were 
self-constituted and, to a large extent, independent in the gov- 
ernment of the academy. It was difficult for patrons and others 
to influence the policies of these schools. Witness, for example, 
Benjamin Franldin's bitter criticism of the conduct of the Phils- 
delpWa Academy trustees, because they had strayed so far from 
the original purposes of the academy as he planned it. Never- 
tihdess, Franklin appeared helpless to correct the evils of which 
he so bitterly complained. With the growth of the academy 
n^ovement and the decline of the Latin grammar school, ^is 
general dissatisfaction grew in intensity. 

Boston had maintained its Latin grammar school without 
apparent regard for the academy movement. It had set up a 
seven-year English grammar school largely devoted to reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and a few English subjects of an elementary 
type, This school was not sufficient in itself for those not going 
on to the Latin grammar school nor did it appear to be prop- 
erly articulated for those who were destined for the Latin 
school. 

In 1820 the school committee considered setting up a paral- 
lel institution to the Latin school to be called the English Clas- 
sical School. It was decided to propose a school which was to 
be three years in length, for hoys only, and to take youth at the 
^proximate age of twelve. Apparently the grammar school 
was to be the elementary school which prepared for this school, 
since “it be required of every candidate, to qualify him for ad- 
mission, that he be well acquainted with reading, writing, Etig- 
ish grammar in all its branches, and arithmetic as far as simple 
proportion.” In addition the Masters were to be university 
trained. This proposal was submitted to a “town meeting" 
called in January, 1821 for the purpose of considering the 
proposition. It passed with only three dissenting votes. 

The English Classical School of Boston opened in May, 
1821 with an enrollment of over roo students. For those who 
are impatient of the seeming slowness of new educational ideas 
to gain acceptance it is well to recall that it required approxi- 
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fflately three-quarters of a century for Bcnjamm Franklin’i 
dream of a secondary school free from foreign languages to 
become an official reality. The thrcc-ycar curriculum oflered is 
of interest. 

Studies of the First Class : 

Composition 

Reading from the mtait approved authors 

Exercises in Criticism; compriwng critical analrw^ «»f ihr bfiguaee, 
grammar, and style of the best English authors, their error* and 
beauties 
Declamation 
Geography 

Arilimetic continued 

Studies of the Second Claut 
Continued 
Composition 
Reading 

Exerdses in Criticism 

Declamation 

Algebra 

Ancient and Modern History and Chronology 

Logic 

Geometry 

Plane Trigonometry; and its application (o jMeniurationaf Hrighis 
and Distances 
Navigation 
Surveying 

Mensuration of Superfides and Solids 
Forensic Discussion 

Studies of the Third Clan: 

Continued 
Composition 
Exercises in Criticism 
Declamation 
Mathematics 
Logic 

History; particularly that of the United States 
Natural Philosophy, including Aitronoiny 
Moral and Politick Phllmtophy 
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Three years later, in 1824, by official vote the name of this 
school was called English High School.® Thus was introduce 
the name that has been associated with the secondary school 
which is so much a part of contemporary American education. 
A high school for girls was opened in Boston in iSad; but in 
1828 it appears to have been discontinued for the curious rcj. 
son that it was so popular the School Committee found it diffi- 
cult to supply facilities for all who wished to attend. It was not 
until 1854 that the girls of Boston were again provided a high 
school. 

The high school movement gained momentum rapidly. There 
has been some question as to the growth of the high school h^ 
fore the Civil War. The United States Commissioner of Edn- 
cation in 1904 estimated that there were 3a i high schools in 
existence by i860, although other estimates vary widely. 

Massachusetts is reported to have had 64 high schools in 
1852 and Ohio 97 by 1856, After the Civil War a secondary 
school that was more thoroughly democratic, tax-supported, 
and free to even the poorest youth caught the imagination of 
the American people. By 1890 its rapid growth had Increased 
the number of schools to 6,000. The rapid development of the 
high school after 1890 is recounted in Chapter 11 . 

The growth of the high school was most rapid after 1874 
following the decision of the famous Kalama/.oo case. Up to 
this time there were those who questioned the right of many 
states to establish secondary schools at public expense where 
the constitutional provisions of the state had not explicitly pro- 
vided for such schools. The issue had been before the courts in 
a number of states. The most clear-cut issue appears to have 
arisen in Michigan. In 1872 the city of Kalamazoo voted to es- 
tablish a high school supported by an increased tax levy. A 
citizen challenged in court the right of the city to support such 
a school by taxation. The matter went to the State Supreme 

"For those who may be interested in the pouible nrigia of the term high school, 
historians of education agree that the name probably came by way of Scotland. 
Edinburgh, Scotland had a famous secondary school at (hie time called the High 
School. Professor John Griscom, of New York, had been in Scotland and had 
become very much interested In this Edinburgh school. Ilia extended account of 
it had appeared In the North American Remev> in January, 1834. It is known 
that Griscom was well-known and influential In Boston before this date. 
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fourt where, in 1874, the Court ruled that by clear inference 
fZi the state constitution education was accepted as a respon- 
libilitY of the people of the state. The fact that no specific man- 
Le had been placed upon the people to provide schools at the 
•prnndarv level was not to be construed as a prohibition a^^imt 
the maintenance of such schools. The Court declared that 
school districts had a right to determine for ihcmscivcs the ex- 
tent of the educational program they wished to ofier "if their 
voters consent in regular form to bear the expense anti raise 
the taxes for the purpose." This Court decision seems to have 
quieted legal opposition to the high school, and there was a 
sharp rise in the growth of the high school after this date. 

The third factor which led to the decline of the academy 
arose with the eclipse of the Latin grammar school before 
1850. In spite of the unhappy compromise I'rankliit found it 
necessary to make with his ideal of a school based entirely upon 
the English language, before 1850 the academy for the most 
part kept the emphasis upon the interests of the non-college 
group. As the Latin grammar school faded from the scene, the 
colleges found it increasingly difficult to scriirc properly quali- 
fied candidates for admission. It was natural for the colleges 
to look to the growing academy as the institution to prepare 
their students properly. Combined with an equally natural de- 
sire on the part of these new schools to gain academic respect- 
ability, the character of the academy began to underg«« change. 
Primary emphasis upon the college [ircparatory function grad- 
ually usurped the attention of the academy. 

After the Civil War financial stresses made it difficoU for 
privately supported schools particularly to continue extensive 
curricular offerings. The academy gave way to college domina- 
tion and reverted to the limited college preparatory corrictilom 
of the old Latin grammar school. This was its death sentence. 
The decline of the academy was rapid after 1850: by 1885 
there were more high schools than academies, and by tqoo 
there were less than 1,000 academics compared with 6,000 high 
schools. 

At last we had come to accept a secondary school distinctly 
American, The Latin grammar school was transplanted almost 
bodily from Europe. The academy had its roots partly in Lng- 
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load and partly in Aroerica. From the firat the high achool h*, 
been essentially an American institution^ 

How have the college sued uohrersicy iofiuenced the 
secondary school? 

Thus far the college and the university have been seen as alt 
powerful influences in determining the character and developn 
ment of the Latin grammar school and the academy. The age; : 
old European conception of the secondary school as the prt< ! 
pafatory school for the university has been universally accepted 
American education. The early colleges and universities of 
America were dominated by the traditional ideas of what 
Europe thought universities should be. The old world cultur^ 
ideas of universities persisted in the pattern of American uni. 
versities with slight modification until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In many, the old classical ideas still prevail. 
Consequently, the reluctance to make adaptations to the pecui. 
liar requirements of a new world with new needs has caused ^e 
university to place formidable obstacles in the way of early 
American secondary schools becoming indigenous to Americah 
life. 

The story of the Latin grammar school and of the academy, 
which did make an eflort to adjust its character to meet the 
needs of its clientele, has been repeated in the story of the high 
:s|^ool. As the high school began to supplant the academy in 
Ai&eifica, the recurring issue of a suitable preparatory Institu* 
tldh for the colleges and universities re-asserted itself. The gulf 
between the preparation given in the high school and that 
needed by the unbending college and university was much 
greater than had been true of the academy, even in its more in- 
dependent days. 

Reluctantly, the higher institutions of learning found it nec- 
essary, little by Utde, to assume more of the responsibility of 
preparing youths in subjects deemed essential for college ad* 
mission. The acceptance of students who had extensive deli- 
ciences to make up became more of a burden as the gulf wid-* 

; ^ed. It complicated the work of these institutions and in sojwe; 
tas^s aflected the standards of tlie colleges and universities.* 
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Under the leadership of President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity entrance requirements were made more flexible. This flexi- 
bility, however, was chiefly that of libcrali/ing the lists in 
Latin, Greek, and English composition on which entrance ex- 
aminations were to be based. Many colleges and universities 
began to differentiate the degrees that might be worked to- 
ward by high school graduates based upon the work that had 
been done. The B.A., B.S., Ph.B., and B.I.. degrees began to 
appear about 1850 to accommodate the different kinds of prep- 
aration candidates had received in high school. 

In his report to his Trustees in 187a Eliot began to raise the 
issue of the lack of coordination between the high school and 
the college. As a college administrator, Eliot was naturally im- 
pressed with the evident failure on the part of the high school 
to respect college entrance requirements, in spite of alt that the 
colleges had achieved through prescriptive entrance examina- 
tions and other devices to force the high schools into line. Two 
years before, In 1870, the president of the University of Michi- 
gan had recommended that a group of examiners from the 
faculty visit high schools. These examiners were to pass judg- 
ment upon the curriculum, faculty, equipment, and general suc- 
cess of the students. Where they were satisfied with the quality 
of work done, students could be accepted into the university 
without the formality of entrance examinations. This accrediu- 
tion scheme was a powerful inducement to high schools to meet 
the qualifications of the higher institutions of learning. By 1 897 
accreditation was in use in 42 state and nearly 1 50 other insii- 
tutions of higher learning, 

Eliot was still dissatisfied. In a memorable address made in 
1888 before the National Education Association he made a 
further plea for closer adjustment bctw'ccn the high school and 
the college. He was concerned that graduates of American uni- 
versities were two years older than graduates of similar insti- 
tutions in Europe. This penalization of American youth he laid 
directly at the door of the high school. As a result of his vigor- 
ous leadership a committee of ten men was appointed by the 
National Education Association in 1892 to contider the mat- 
ter. This group became known as the Committee of Ten. Un- 
der the chairmanship of President Eliot conferences were set 
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up under the nine other memhera of the committee to study 
aspects of groups of subjects. They were to determine for 
each group the answer to a number of questions, such as, at 
what age should the subject be first introduced; what length of 
time should be devoted to it; at what stages were parts of the 
subject to be covered; what were the requirements for college 
entrance; what was the desirability of differentiating between 
those going to college and those not going; what were the 
methods of teaching; and what were the best examination 
methods for college admission. 

The composition of the Committee of Ten must be of inter- 
est to all students of secondary education. Only one of the 
committee was a high school principal. It was weighted down 
with those primarily concerned with college entrance require- 
ments. There were five college presidents, one college profes- 
sor, the United States Commissioner of Education, a public 
high school principal, and two headmasters of private schools. 
Eight out of the ten men had interests centered in the college. 
The composition of the sub-committee membership was just as 
one-sided, as follows: 

47 were in the service of colleges or universities 
I was a government official formerly in government service 
a I were headmasters of private schools 
14 were principals of high schools 
a. were public school superintendents 
4 were representatives of normal schools 
,i was a director of a public school department 

Of the ninety members only sixteen were concerned primarily 
with the possible function of the secondary school in a demo- 
cratic society. Although the Committee of Ten made an inter- 
esting statement that “the secondary schools of the United 
States, taken as a whole, do not exist for the purpose of pre- 
paring boys and ^rls for colleges,” they very effectively set up 
a recommended program of studies designed primarily for 
ready admission of every high school youth to college. Every 
recommendation of the Committee of Ten had college entrance 
as a foremost consideration. They rejected any suggestion of 
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US 


differentiation of the curriculum or of method of inatrudion 
fto" e either going on to college or going out into life, ^ 

rnmraittec of Ten unanimmmly aRrec . . • that rwry luhject 
Sis^taueht at all in awcondary achool ahouW Iw laueht m the «amc 
!S to?he same extent to every pupil m. Iohr a. hr puf*«^ ii, no 

L?what the probable destination of the pupil may Hr. or at what pomi 
HJeducation is to cease. Thus, for all pupils who sludy t.at>n. or htslory, 
iibra, for example, the allotment of lime and the method oi irntmc- 
tion bi a given school should be the same year by ytnu^ 

A oerfect lockstep system calculated to aircamlinc all high 
school graduates for college. To case the burtlen of the colleges 
or the care of inadequately prepared candidates, languages 
were to be pushed into the early years "three to five years 
larlier" than now taught. In fact all subjects were to be pushed 
back farther into tlic early secondary and elementary school. 
Most subjects wished more time. To eermomi/c lime tt was ret- 
ommended that the elementary school he rut dtiwn to six years 
and the seventh and eighth grades he added to the secondary 
school. This was a master stroke in sircamlining the school 
curriculum, putting back into the secondary school suhjeefs then 
taught in college, and thus enabling youth to graduate earlier 
from college. President Mliot could not have asked for much 
more from any committee. 

The Committee of Ten is of unusual importance not only be* 
cause of its efforts to turn tlic high school into an exact mold 
of a college preparatory institution, hut aU» because it ushered 
in a quarter of a century of persistent and effective efiort to 
streamline the American secondary school .m efficient col- 
lege preparatory institution. It is needless to cnier into the de* 
tails of subsequent committee reports. The listing of the names 
of these committees is amply sufficient to indie, if c their primary 
purpose, The next committee to grapple with this problem was 
appointed by the National Kducation Association in 1895 and 
reported in 1899 as the Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements, This was followed by another committee rejuirt in 
1908 known as the Committee on Mconomy of Time. Another 

“Ritort of till Ctmiiiillie of Tin on SfianJnrf Sihoat I'Ipw Vwil: 

American Book Company (Puhlithoil fur ihr Nati»nal feaurallirt* A-Mwclaiiweit, 
'>94. P- JV. 
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committee report was made in 1911 by the Committee on At- 
ticulation of the High School and College. This report was fol. 
lowed in 1913 by that of a second Committee on Economy of 
Time. The final committee report in this twenty-five year series 
of National Education Association committees came in 1918 
with the report of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
the Secondary School. It should not be assumed that the coh 
lege adherents had everything their own way. The 1911 and 
1913 committees were developing opposition to the strait- 
jacketing of the high school by the college. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edn- 
cation report was a new charter of liberty for the high school 
Unlike the times when previous revolts had occurred, no new 
institution was set up, but a new declaration of freedom was 
declared. This committee virtually turned its back upon all 
that had been achieved by the colleges. It declared in fact that 
which the Committee of Ten had rejected in practice even when 
it declared in fact that the secondary schools "do not exist for 
the purpose of preparing boys and girls for college." A general 
report issued by the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education stated clearly and briefly the basic prin- 
ciples of secondary education. The Commission boldly declared 
that the need for reorganization flowed from the following 
conditions: (1) Changes in society. It was pointed out that 
fundamental changes were taking place requiring new modes of 
adjustment on the part of the individual in his life as a citizen, 
a worker, and as one possessed of greater leisure ; (2) Changes 
in the secondary school population. Instead of a select group 
of students in the high school definitely preparing for college, 
large numbers of students of varying abilities do not plan to 
go to college. Many drop out at various stages in their educa- 
tion; (3) Changes in educational theory. The present knowl- 
edge of psychology has affected understanding of individual 
differences, and has changed the conception of learning re- 
quiring a re-evaluation of former ideas of "mental discipline." 
It has also shown the importance of applying knowledge rather 
than its formal acquisition, and the recognition that develop- 
ment of the individual is continuous, not periodic, In short, "the 
foregoing changes in society, in the character of the secondary- 
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school population, and in educational theory, together with 
many other considerations call for extensive modification* of 
seMndary education.” The Commission stated the general pur* 
poses of the secondary school in a democratic society in these 
broad statements : 

The Purpose of democracy is ao to organuee society that each member 
may develop his personality primarily through activities dwigiwd for the 
well-being of his fellow members wid of society as a whole. 


Consequently, education in a democracy, both within and without the 
school, should develop in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers whereby he will find his place and uw that place to 
shape both himself and society toward ever nobler ends." 

In order that these purposes of education might be achtevei! 
most effectively through the secondary school the following 
major objectives were set up t (i) Health? (a) Command of 
fundamental processes; {3) Worthy liomc.mcmbcrship; (4) 
Vocation; (5) Citizenship; (6) Worthy use of krturc; (7) 
Ethical character. 

Obviously, the translation of the basic idea* set forth by the 
Commission in this general report, and as reflected in the six* 
teen separate subsrommittce reports, demanded a complete 
about-face in secondary education. Since 1918 the high school 
has been undergoing adjustments In harmony with the spirit of 
this declaration of emancipation. The past twcnty*fivc years 
and more, since the report, have witnessed a general, though 
sometimes slow, change. The change has been gradtially ac- 
celerated since 1930. It would be too much to expect an insti- 
tution handicapped by more than a half century of college 
domination to become fully reoriented in so short a time. The 
roots of the tradition, of course, go back to the colonial Latin 
grammar school; and still farther back into the cducaticmal 
practices of Europe whence came our universities and our seo 
ondary school. 

“Cardinal Principlft of Sreouilary Mntminn. OvpiirttiMrnt of !M«rlc»r, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. jj, Wnubingion : UnvenuMfUi Friniing OAnt, 
»937i P- 9- 
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Fortunately, the college and the university have taken a 
more conciliatory attitude toward the revolt of the high school. 
The same factors which led the high school to declare its in- 
dependence of the tradition-bound, almost inflexible college be- 
gan to affect this institution, though much more slowly. The 
changes in the conceptions of psychology which came with the 
experimental work in that field at the turn of the century have 
profoundly affected higher education. It has led to a more 
functional conception of education. There is a growing recog- 
nition on the part of the college and the university that the 
secondary school has a distinct though complementary educa- 
tional function in our democratic society separate from that 
of the institutions of higher learning. Some recent studies, such 
as the Progressive Education Association experiment with 
thirty secondary schools, have given the colleges less confidence 
in the value of those subjects so long an undeviating pre- 
requisite for college entrance. This study cast doubt upon the 
necessity of any pattern of subjects as the best means of pre- 
paring high school youth for success in college.^ On the con- 
trary, it led to the presumption that there were other factors 
even more significant than subject matter as determinants of a 
student's success in college. Other studies of a similar nature 
have accentuated these conclusions. It is now possible for a 
student who has shown superior general ability and accomplish- 
ments in his school activities to gain admission to many of the 
leading colleges or universities without regard to any group of 
subjects studied- Liberalization of college entrance require- 
ments to meet a relatively independent high school, as might be 
expected, is much more advanced in the Middle West and West 
than in the East where tradition has been deeply entrenched. 


How have economic and social developments influenced 
secondary education? 

This book is not a treatise on sociology or economics. It is 
necessary at this point only to indicate a few of the major de- 

”For a tepoTt on the nature of the study, the results, and the conclusionB that 
seem warranted therefrom see Aikin, W. M., The Story of the Eight-Year Study. 
New York; Harper & Brothers, 194a, 
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Unn,onts that have influenced the direction and organisation 

Lndarv education. The Commiasion on the Rcorganui* 

° Jsecwidary Education had this in mind when it pointed 
“Tthat the need for reorganization of the secondary school 

prlucation, and the secondary school in particular, has been the 
shift from a rural to an urban nation, i.ess than 5 per 
It of the population was urban at the time the American re- 
mblic came into being. The rural emphasis in our population 
continued with relatively little change before 1850 except along 
the Atlantic seaboard. After the Civil W ar the shift m impula- 
tion was rapid. By 1940, 56.5 per cent of the {mpulation was 
to be found in the towns and cities. 

This shift from the open country to concentrate*! popula* 
don areas required changes in the school. 1 ‘rom one-room or 
very small schools children were gathered together into larger 
units. This bringing together of large numbers of pupils info 
one place led at first to the separation of those of approximate 
age and accomplishment into different rooms w ith teachers for 
each room. Then the practice, particularly in the high school, 
of the separation of youths into classes hy subject with separate 
teachers for each subject came into vogue, ’Fhe development of 
large cities created a need for more than one school in a com- 
munity. This brought about a new and more compile .i ted form 
of school administration. To secure proper coordination 
tween these schools and to handle the support of education in 
the community as a unit, an executive officer kinmit as the 
Superintendent assumed oversight of, ami responsibility for. all 
public schools in the community. The former heathiusicrs of 
schools, later to be called principals, became subordinate to the 
Superintendent. Many of the tasks formerly performed by 
them were transferred to the office of the Superintendent. 

The change from rural to urban rcsitlencr has not kepi pare 
with the shift which has t,ikcn place in the numbers who have 
transferred their vocational activities from the country to the 
ci^. The number engaged in agricultural pursuits in i8ao con- 
stituted 71.8 per cent of the entire working {Kipulaiion of 
America. By 1940 only 17,6 per cent of the nation'* labor 
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force was engaged in agriculture. Large worker populations in 
increasingly congested sections of our large cities have sug. 
gested a change in the school program to meet the needs of ci^ 
youth. A tendency of industries, until recently, to attract teen- 
age youths into their employ has created a heavy number of 
drop-outs for the schools, extending even to the elementary 
grades, The second decade of the twentieth century saw over 
half of our youth drop out before the completion of the fifth 
grade. In the high school the drop-outs among those who en- 
tered was exceedingly high. The demand both for practical 
yocational training and more realistic citizenship education has 
been widespread. The needs of the youth of the city in contra- 
distinction to those of the rural community have required some 
attention. 

The changes in transportation and communication have made 
it possible to bring the youths of the open rural country or 
small villages into larger school units where more diversified 
educational offerings and a better quality of instruction are 
available. The utilization of radio as a means of bringing to the 
school world events of interest and specialized educational pro- 
grams has been a marked feature of the recent developments 
in communication. 

These changes in the socio-economic life of our country have 
produced other problems that have influenced the direction of 
education. The institutions that once carried extensive educa- 
tional responsibilities, such as the home and the church, have 
given up much of their older educative influences under the 
stress of modern life. The secondary school has been slow to 
fit Into the educational gaps thus created, but more and more 
in recent years it has been adjusting its program to meet these 
needs. 

The large numbers of youth now entering the secondary 
school necessitate a change in the school program. A wider 
range of interests and needs is registered by the students of 
today as compared with those who attended high school in 
1880, Then the high school students were all destined for col- 
lege, whereas today one finds that approximately 80 per cent of 
them are completing their formal education in the high 
school. 
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What has been the influence of developments in 
educational theory? 

First and foremost among the influences of educational 
teoryhas bten tha dear recognition of the peculiar fonnion 
of education in a democratic society. 7 he fiii.il triumph of this 
idea in American education is reflected most in the secondary 
school. The old traditional conception of secondary education 
that hdd sway for centuries and tenaciously fought to domi- 
nate in America was aristocratic in social outlook .and undemo- 
cratic in practice. Now it appears the battle has been won for 
the democratic idea that secondary education in America 
should be for all young people, and so designed that it will con- 
tribute in maximal degree to the personal and social develop- 
ment of each. The full acceptance of this theory has led to the 
intensification of the effort to make .secondary ctlucalion physi- 
cally available to everyone and to create a curriculum of func- 
tional value to all. 

The changes that have come in the theories of psychology 
have had far-reaching effects upon secondary education. The 
studies made on the subject of "individual tlifferences" have 
been extensive and revolutionary in character. I'niil the first 
decade of this century our knowledge of individual diflcrencei 
was very limited. The fact that one man diffcrcti from another 
has been recognized since ancient times. Until very rerent time* 
the more subtle nuances of these differences were unknown. 
Education seemed to ignore much of that which was known. 

Before 1900 such men as Galton, Wundt, h'hhinghaus, Cat- 
tell, Stern, and Binet were laying the basis for a better under- 
standing of these differences. The work of Thorndike leading 
to his notable publication Mental Work and Fatigue and /iwfi- 
vidual Differences and Their Causes, along with the extent of 
published work of other men, finally forced the schools to take 
into account the principal facts of individual differences. Hence- 
forth the schools were forced to take into account fundamental 
differences not previously recognized in the area of physical 
development and to acknowledge a wide range of mental dif* 
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ferences as well as those which grew out of widely differeat 
social environments. 

The old idea that had gained almost complete acceptance in ' 
educational practice for many generations before 1900 
that learning consisted in training the faculties of the mind. The 
notion was generally accepted that mind was made of separate 
functions or parts called faculties. These faculties consisted of 
such separate powers as reason, judgment, imagination, and 
memory, among others, It was possible, for example, to de- 
velop the reason faculty so that whatever might be the aspect 
of life activity where reason was needed— politics, business, 
philosophy, or love — reason would be equally efficient. This 
has been Imown in education as “mental discipline.” It was 
faith in this conception of the learning process that made it pos- 
sible for the Committee of Ten, in 1893, seriously to insist that 
the curriculum and the method of teaching should be the same 
for all secondary school students irrespective of what the stu- 
dent intended to do or be when his formal education ceased. 
Another theory of learning antedating that of “mental dis- 
cipline” and often confusedly existing side by side with it in 
the thinking and practice of older educators, has been the very 
ancient idea that the brain was a storehouse or reservoir in 
which information and ideas were stored for future use. Use- 
ful facts for adult living were taught youth in the expectation 
that they would be recalled and understood when needed. It 
was not Important that the learner understand the meaning 
of the facts learned or appreciate their worth at the time of 
learning. 

Under the impact of critical observation and experimenta- 
tion these theories were found untenable. Mental discipline 
and the “reservoir” theory are no longer accepted by educators 
trained in modern psychology. There is a recognition of trans- 
fer of training in modern education, which is based upon the 
psychological fact of generalization of experiences from one 
situation to another. This is a far cry from the theory of “men- 
tal discipline” and requires a radical adjustment in the practices 
of education. 

Instead of the old notion that the brain was the exclusive 
seat of learning, psychology now accepts the entire nervous sys- 
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in fact the entire physical organism, as the instrument of 
LTrUg. Learning is now considered to have taken place when 
there is a change in the behavior of the learner. This learning 
i^now thought to take place as the individual meets situations 
and attempts to make adequate adjustments to these situations. 
Stated another way, learning takes place through opcricnce. 
This revolutionary conception of the learning process has 
eaually revolutionary Implications for education, which are 
now beginning to find expression in revisions of the curriculum 
as well as in the changed methods employed in the schools. 

^though it is not possible or desirable to can»i*lcr the many 
aspects of the new psychology which has influence, I ediic.iiional 
theory and in turn secondary education, the importance of mo. 
tivation In the modern conception of learning must he men- 
tioned. Motivation is made the key to learning. 1‘lie long-time 
insistence of John Dewey has been th,it learning takes place 
only under the stimulus of "goal seeking." 1 Ic has conlemieil 
also that goal seeking is the pursuit of a goal which, when it is 
reached, the seeker believes will relieve a felt tension or inner 
disturbance. These tensions or disturbances are usually ex- 
pressed in terms of the needs and desires felt by the learner. 
The application of the modern doctrine of motivation to the 
secondary school is now profoundly alfceting the development 
of secondary education, particularly in the realm of curriculum 
and method. 


How did World War I slTcct secondary education? 

The major influences of the first world war upon tlie devel- 
opment of the secondary school were felt in the way of inicnsi- 
iication of existing trends more than in the inauguration of new 
developments. As a result of the war the democratic conception 
of the secondary school was greatly enhanced. The i wo<cntury- 
old struggle to democratize the American secondary school 
gained immediate impetus. The war in itself had stressed the 
democratic ideals for which the Allies fought. As part of our 
war propaganda, slogans perpetrated the idea that it was 
democracy versus autocracy at war. Men from every walk of 
life fought together paying no attention to social distinction. 
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Men and women, both In and out of the services, became more 
conscious of the meaning of democracy. 

The premium placed upon education as part of the war ef. 
fort played an important part in bringing prestige to education. 
College men were given special inducements to enter ofScers*' 
training camps in the first as in the second world war, The 
need for technically trained men gave a greater sense of im* 
portance to the high school, and helped stimulate the emphasis 
upon vocational education which has had such vogue in the 
years since. 

The impetus given the testing movement in the first world 
War cannot be overlooked. The chance to develop an infant 
struggling educational innovation through the opportunity for 
mass testing was most opportune. It advanced both the ac- 
ceptance of, and technical skill in, tests so that the high school 
felt the impact much earlier than would otherwise have hap- 
pened. The Army Alpha and Beta classification tests were used 
extensively in the high schools following the war and encour- 
aged the development of other tests that influenced education, 

The curriculum of the secondary school was also influenced 
by the first war — ^witness the exclusion of German from the 
high school, often by law. The intensification of emphasis upon 
the study of American institutions, particularly the almost 
hysterical and misguided wave of legislative mandates requir- 
ing the study of the Constitution, has not yet been fully ad- 
justed. The emphasis upon a better acquaintance with Ameri- 
can life and ideals was good; the mistaken attempt to achieve 
it by mechanically memoriaing the framework of government 
vitiated the worthy impulses that inspired the devices. It did 
focus attention upon the need of the high school to insure that 
its students understood the meaning and values of democracy 
as well as their responsibility for its preservation and fuller 
realization. Ever since 1918 secondary education has become 
bcreasingly conscious of the necessity to bring youth to a 
greater awareness of the interrelation of America and the rest 
of the world. 
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Questions and Problems 

a. Distinguish between the religious groups of ihe eatlv coItmiM >nd 
edSol"'' development of secondary 

dtt we w*'e credit for 

public, elementary and *econdary edticatiMn? Why? 
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4. Explain the forces that produced a desire for a change from the litn. 
ited education offered in the Latin grammar school. 

5. Benjamin Franklin is credited with being the founder of the liist 
Academy in America. "What evidence, both from America and from 
Europe, justifies the statement that the basic educational ideas of 
Franklin were already held by others and were, to some extent, being 
practiced before 1751? 

6. Trace the decline of the Latin grammar school and the rise of the 
academy. 

7. How did Franklin's Academy of 1751 differ from the typical Latin 
grammar school? 

8. To what extent was or was not coeducation practiced in the Latin 
grammar school and the academy? 

9. Compare the curriculum of the early Boston Latin Grammar School 
with the curriculum of the English Classical School of Boston gen- 
erally accepted as our first American high school. 

10. Trace the decline of the academy and the rise of the high school and 
give reasons. 

11. What part have the college and university played in the development 
of the American secondary schools— Latin grammar school, academy, 
and high school? 

IX What part did Charles Eliot, President of Harvard, play in the devel- 
opment of the high school? 

13. Explain the importance of the Committee of Ten for secondary 
education. 

14. Have group reports on the salient features of the recommendations of 
the several committees following the Committee of Ten up to 1918. 

13. In what ways may the Report of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education of 1918 be regarded as "A new charter 
of liberty for high schools"? 

16, What changes in social and population trends and educational theory 
made the Report of 1918 almost inevitable? 

17. What effect did World War I have upon the development of second- 
ary education? 



CHAPTER VI 

IN WHAT HBSPECrS ARE OUR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS NOW DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE m EUROPE? 


Every thoughtful American fenowa that our dominant hcrit. 
age came from northern Europe. This was true umii near the 
close of the nineteenth century when our major immigration 
source shifted from northern to southern Europe. As a result, 
much of American life has been influenced by the social'Uciiitiw 
cal thought and institutional practices that supplied a great 
deal of America s colonial ancestry during the country’s forma- 
tive years. 

The development of early secondary cdutaiion in America 
was profoundly influenced by the educational ideals and »r«cv 
faces of the secondary schools of Europe. E.ir more than most 
Americans realize, our secondary schools have been influenced 
by the fortunes of educational developments in luunnr, T},j, 

mar schools of England upon the schools fliai bore tlut name 
m ear y New England. In fact it has not been until mem 
times that our American secondary schools have freed them- 
1 f'^rcign educational inHucnccs lu build 
andli^'^''^ Pi-ogram indigenous to American ideals 

therefore, to note the principal develop. 
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ondary education. England, Germany, and France, in the order 
given, are considered as having had the greatest influence upon 
our educational practices. 

What vm European education like in the 1 6th and 
17th centuries? 

The secondary schools of Europe reflected the social back- 
grounds of the people these schools served. The history of 
Europe gives a picture of social cleavage between different 
dasscs of society. The newcomers to America in the colonial 
period, for the most part, did not recognize social distinctions, 
and, as second and third generation colonists grew up, the 
vestiges of social distinction as it was known in the homeland 
largely disappeared, Europe suffered from the heavy hand of 
centuries of sharp distinction between the ruling caste and the 
peasant or ordinary worker} education beyond the sheerest 
minimum was the prerogative of those "born to the purple." 
As industrial life began to take form in European countries, 
those with wealth began to And a place in the upper social 
strata. It was for the elite of the countries of Europe that 
secondary education existed. 

A second characteristic of the secondary schools of Europe 
was their use as preparatory schools for the universities. The 
Universities were classical in emphasis and highly selective of 
those who entered. It was expected that those privileged to 
study at the universities would become the future leaders In 
state and church, and to some extent, in the marts of trade. 
Martin Luther was very conscious of the highly selective char- 
acter of the students who attended the university. At the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg it was Luther's custom to wear a skull- 
cap during his lectures. It was his practice upon entering the 
lecture room to doff his cap to the students, for, as he ex- 
plained, “Perchance I maybe standing in the presence of one of 
the future princes of Germany.” The universities set up rigid 
entrance requirements for which the secondary schools made 
every effort to qualify their students. 

• A third characteristic of the secondary schools during the 
seventeenth century was that attendance was restricted to boys; 
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education beyond the barest rudiments was not available for 
girls Many generations passed before girls could expect equal, 
itv of educational opportunity with boys. 1 hey were not per- 
mittedto assume important roles in church, state, or businm; 
therefore, extended education was not thought necessary or 
desirable. Indeed, it was quite generally believed at this time 
that women were limited in their ability to acquire learning. 
Thus, secondary schools were considered as of henrht for boys 
only. It is only in very recent times that Kuropean countries 
have acknowledged the rights of giris to secondary education; 
coeducation is still not generally accepted. 

Still another characteristic of the early secondary schools 
of Europe was that they were privately supportetl. The lead, 
ing European countries had not yet accepted the principle of 
free admission of youth to secondary educational privileges. 
Church-supported and privately endowed schools, and some 
local, municipally aided schools were able to remove part of 
the financial burden of maintaining these schools from the 
Students and their families. Tuition was always charged against 
those in Europe who aspired to a secondary education. 

As might be expected from the highly selective and college* 
preparatory nature of European secondary education, the tur* 
riculum of these schools gave great emphasis to the classics, 
those of Greek and Roman antiquity were highly regarded. 
The early Latin grammar schools of the American colonies 
were fairly representative of the classical nature of the second* 
ary schools of Europe of that period. Since religion greatly 
influenced education at this time, subjects of a religious char* 
acter made up a part of the school curriculum. 

England, The English forerunner of the Latin grammar 
school of the American colonial period had its beginning in the 
early sixteenth century. At this time the humanist movement, 
also known as the Renaissance, which had swept over Italy 
and had begun to make itself felt in northern Europe, was in. 
troduced into English secondary schools. Colct, Dean of St. 
Paul’s Church in London, re>cstab)ished St. Paura School 
about ijto along humanistic lines. Colct had come in contact 
with the New Learning while studying in Florence and had 
returned to England an ardent disciple of humanism. ! le was 
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ably supported in his efforts to spread humanistic thought by 
the renowned Netherlands humanist scholar Erasmus, who 
taught at Cambridge University from 1510 to 1514. Erasmus 
encouraged Colet in his work at St. Paul’s School and wrote 
books for use in the school, among which were such famous 
ones as his phrase book De Copta, in Latin, a book of proy- 
erbs. Adagio, in both Greek and Latin, and his Colloquies, 
or Latin dialogues. St. Paul’s School under such competent 
leadership became a powerful influence in the spread of human- 
ism to other secondary schools in England. Most of the gram- 
mar schools then in existence became humanistic by the end of 
the sixteenth century, and most new schools organized during 
this century began as centers of humanist study. 

The humanist movement m northern and western Europe 
emphasized the scientiflc approach to learning and the rich 
heritage of the classical literature of the older Greek and 
Roman cultures. Coupled with this was the religious and moral 
interest in social betterment that found expression in the spirit 
of the Reformation. This interest directed attention to more 
careful study of the Scriptures by the individual as a means of 
understanding the spirit of early Christianity. A thorough 
knowledge of Greek as a prerequisite to the reading of the 
New Testament in the original gave the study of Greek gram- 
mar an important place in the curriculum of the secondary 
school. Since northern humanism was closely associated with 
the Reformation, religion continued to be an important part of 
most humanistic grammar schools. The catechism was a stand- 
ard part of the English secondary schools throughout the 
sixteenth century. The principal effect of the Humanist move- 
ment upon the secondary schools of western Europe was to 
ni akft the study of ancient Latin and Greek languages and 
literatures the basic subjects of the curriculum. 

As one writer has pointed out, there were three stages 
through which the Renaissance movement passed. The first 
stage was that of a passionate enthusiasm for Latin and Greek 
antiquity and its literature, with a natural interest in creative 
activity. The second stage saw the scholars of Italy devoted 
to a careful, systematic study of the older cultures of Greece 
and Rome, their languages and literatures. The third and final 
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. Regenerated into an empty formalism, with the major 
* 1-n Aat of reproducing the style and Latin usage of 

"Unfortunately for northern culture, it was Humaii- 
thu third stage, which exerted the greatest influence 
flip readiustmcnt of the schools- ^ 

not surprising, therefore, that by the dose of^e six- 
teenth century much of the spirit of the humanism that had 
oMd its my into England and its schools had been lost. The 
S of the grammar schools had become very formal and 
directed toward the development of l>atin scholars, w'lth mmtt 
rnnhasis upon Greek. In the better grammar sduMiis admis- 
sion was based not only upon the ability to read and write the 
vernacular, but also upon the powession of a certain compc- 
tenev in the reading of Latin. At Timbridge and Saint Savior, 
as typical of grammar schools of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century* candidates for admission were ren«ircd to 
-'read Latin and English perfectly.” I he title Latin (.rammar 
School, as these grammar schools came to be callp*l. was a in^i* 
cal outgrowth of the predominant emphasis upon Latin and 
Greek grammar, Latin literature, and Latin classical literary 

style. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century there were more 
than three hundred grammar schools of various kinds in rsist- 
ence: some of them traced their history baik several tmiurirs. 
These schools, although conforming to the gcncr.il pattern de- 
scribed above, varied widely in si/c, organ!/. ilion. support, and 
purpose. They ranged in si/.c from less than a half th»/en to sev- 
eral hundred pupils. As has been true of ediic-itiim in Lngland 
throughout much of its history, there had been little eflori to 
develop a uniform system of education. /.noir'5-/uiVr typified 
the organization and control of English second, iry education. 
There were at least five types of founders of these grammar 


‘For a brief background pitiure of ihc liumiitiiM «fl4 ii* 

tioni that aSected our early eduraiional ilerelopmem in X1»F. 

Frederick and Arrowood, Cbartea Flynn, THr Jif-tvimfmttil »f 
Chap, II, Above reference p. so. New V«rk,J r»ei»(ire*ltall. tiw,, isitl* 

•The aiatua of ihc graminar achonlw of the l«*i hull of Ibv ♦iaievniS 
'well preaented in Siowe, A. Monroe, (irammitr £r4«sli »« lAe »t 

Qutin EliKabtth, New York: TVaehera CoUeae, t'olninMii Univeioiiy, iiro*. 
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schools classified as Royal, Guild, City, Parish, and Private 
Foundations. A large number of schools owed their existence 
to the royal annuities set aside for all or part of the support 
of these schools. The Guilds supported a few grammar schools, 
the most famous of which was the Merchant Taylors School. 
Cities often founded and supported grammar schools, some- 
times from corporation funds and sometimes through endow- 
ment subscriptions from the more prosperous members of the 
upper classes of the city. The interest of the Church in second- 
ary education led to the founding of Parish Grammar Schools. 
The most numerous secondary schools were those founded by 
private individuals. It became popular for middle- and upper- 
class business and professional men, members of the nobility, 
schoolmasters, and even well-to-do clergy to establish gram- 
mar schools. 

Few, if any, of these grammar schools were wholly sup- 
ported as free schools from the endowments provided in their 
establishment; tuition was an important means of revenue for 
most of them. Although the foundations might provide for 
some pupils to attend free, most pupils paid tuition. Histori- 
cally ^e secondary schools of England were schools for the 
well-to-do or privileged classes. It was not assumed that chil- 
dren of the masses should aspire to the kind of education pro- 
vided in the typical grammar schools, which had as its primary 
purpose the preparation of leaders for Church, state, and the 
professions, that is, preparation for entrance to the univer- 
sities. The degree of selectivity and the emphasis upon the ulti- 
mate purpose of the school, as would be expected, depended 
in some measure on the character of the founders. 

Germany. Secondary education in Germany was influenced 
in the sixteenth century by the Humanist movement, which had 
infiltrated into northern Europe from Italy, and by the Ref- 
ormation. The Brethren of the Common Life in the fifteenth 
century had established centers of humanism in the Nether- 
lands; the most outstanding of these was located at Deventer, 
Holland. Many famous humanist leaders, such as Erasmus, 
who contributed so much to the spread of humanist education 
in England, and. Agricola and Sturm, who became the spear- 
heads of humanism in Germany, had studied in these schools. 
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Therelieious Reformation which came to a head under Martin 
Ludier, had a marked influence on the development of second. 

%ul“e?iCcdStS^Brcthrc a conviction that even the 
. „lLt peasant should he able to read and understand the 
c accepted the new humanistic learning hccaufc 

{“emphasized the thorough study of Greek and Latin, and 
lirHebrew, the keys to unlock the Scripture* in the origmaU 
He therefore encouraged Latin grammar Khoois m Germany 
Srouah his brilliant friend and colleague m the Reformation 
Movement, Melanchthon. also a disciple of humanism, who 
indertook the establishment of a system of Latin classica 
chools in Germany. Luther firmly believed that advanced 
schools should focus their attention upon the education of the 
leaders in the church, for the other learned profession*, and 
for successful administration of the various civil office# of 
town and state. The ordinances of church and school through- 
out the sixteenth century expressed this dominant purpose of 
education. The Church Ordinance of Wurttemberg m 1559 
provided for Latin schools in towns, chics, and the more 
important villages in these words, ‘’because wcll-traincd, wise, 
learned, able, and God-fearing men arc needed for the holy 
office of preacher, for secular leadership, for temporal office# 
and government and for management of homes.'* The School 
Ordinances of Saxony in 1 518 and again in 1 580 expressed the 
same idea in almost identical language. Unlike the r*mgli*h 
schools, the German schools were supported and controlled 
by the state or municipalities in conjunction with the church. 
In most instances these secondary schools charged tuition at 
well. 

Because of the religious spirit emphasized in the teaching 
of the Brethren of the Common Life, combined with their 
wholehearted acceptance of humanistic learning, their schools 
had a profound influence upon the development of secondsry 
education in Germany during the Reformation period. As was 
true in England, there were many Bccondary schools in Gcr» 
many in the sixteenth century teaching Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Dialectic, with emphasis upon the elements of Latin and 
Grammar. As teachers who had been educated in the Nether- 
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lands Tinder humanistic influences entered these schools, they 
infused into them the spirit of the new learning. Through the 
work of such teachers humanism supplanted or greatly modi- 
fled the older traditional school curriculums. 

The outstanding humanist school in Germany In the six. 
tecnth century was developed at Strassburg under the leader- 
ship of Johann Sturm. In 1536 he took over the municipal 
Latin school, reorganized it, and gave it the name Gymnasium 
from the Greek term gymnasion. During the forty-five years 
that Sturm was at the head of this school, he made it the most 
famous classical school in Europe. It became the standard pat- 
tern for the future classical schools of Germany. It also 
queathed its name to the modern classical secondary school so 
well known in the twentieth century. “He fixed both the type 
and the name — Gymnasium — of the German classical second- 
ary school, which today is not very materially changed from 
the form and character which Sturm gave it.’’* Sturm was 
in sympathy with the objectives of the Reformation and shared 
Luther’s interest in education. However, Luther was con- 
cerned with the Latin and Greek classics mainly for their reli- 
gious values, whereas Sturm was concerned with the ancient 
classics primarily for their literary value. As he said : 

The end to be accomplished by teaching is threefold; embracing piety, 
knowledge and the art of speaking. . . . Knowledge and purity and 
elegance of diction should become the aim of scholarship, and toward its 
attainment both teachers and pupils should sedulously bend their every 
effort."* 

Sturm's Gymnasium was organized on the basis of ten 
classes — one for each year. Each class had a definite curricu- 
lum and program to be met which, in turn, was carefully inter- 
related on a graduated basis of achievement. Each class had 
a separate teacher, roughly similar in plan to our scheme of 
graded elementary schools. Boys entered the Gymnasium at 
about the age of six. After the work in this school, they were 

'Cubbetley, Kllvrood F., The HUterj/ of EJucation, Boston i Houghton MilHiD 
Company, 1930, p. 374. 

‘Barnard, Henry, German Teachen and Educators, Hartford: Brown and 
Grogs, 1878, p. 195. 
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«bU to entor tho university. The curriculum included 
' I r.rpek and Latin grammar and literature, and logic* The 
f the curriculum for the ten classes is given briefly here 
Elrause of the tremendous influence of this school not only 
; German secondary schools but upon schools of other 
* ^pcll 

Tenth Class: Study of the alphabet; Latin declensions and 
conjugation; reading and writing simple Latin; the German 

Class; Acquisition of a Latin vocabulary through 
memorizing word lists; declensions and conjugations of Latin 
nouns and verbs. 

Eighth Class: Continued vocabulary drill; mastery of the 
eieht parts of speech ; reading of selected letters of Cicero with 
emphasis upon the grammatical construction of the language; 
exercises in style gradually supplanting vocabulary drill. 

Seventh Class; Study of Latin Syntax from Cicero's let. 
ters; exercises in style; translation of the catechism into Latin 

on Sunday. _ . ^ 

Sixth Class; Translation of Ciceros letters into Ger- 
man; begin study of Greek; atleiitlon to elegance in l..aii« 
style; Saturday and Sunday translation into Latin of cate- 
chism and other religious m.ntcrials. 

Fifth Class: Study of Latin poetry, scansion, meter and 
verse, mythology, Cicero's Cato and Lafim, and the Ee* 
logues of Virgil; completion of encyclopedia# of Latin words; 
Greek continued; continued study of style and beginning versi- 
fication; extempore translation of passages of (great elegance 
into German and back into I.atin; Hpistics of Paul translated 
in this manner on Saturday and Sunday. 

Fourth Class; Latin and Greek grammar completed— 
pupils now able to speak these languages; Cicero'# Oration 
Against Ferres and Horace studied: Greek continued; pmo 
tice in style, reviews, and St. Paul’s I’'pistlca. 

Third Class: Rhetoric begun, based, in Latin, on Cicero's 
speech for Cluentis, and on Demosthenes in Greek; reading 
of the first book of the Iliad, and of the Odyssey; Greek ora* 
tions were translated into Greek and back into Latin; the 
odes of Pindar and Horace were changed into a. diflcrcnt 
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meter; style practices for improvement; Comedies of Plautus 
acted. 

Second Class j The pupils interpreted Greek poets and 
orators and Latin authors; logic and rhetoric studied; daily 
exercises in style, and the writing of short dissertations; plays 
of Aristophanes, Euripides, or Sophocles, were studied and 
acted. 

First Class; Continued study of logic and rhetoric, and 
their rules applied to Demosthenes and Cicero ; study of Virgil 
and Homer completed; Thucydides and Sallust were trans. 
lated in writing. 

It is clear that in Sturm’s Gymnasium the emphasis was upon 
style rather than meaning, as was true in the Latin grammar 
schools of England. Such a school could have little practical 
value for the masses. It was a highly restricted school for 
the privileged, as were similar schools throughout Germany. 
That it attracted students of this class Is evidenced in the claim 
that at one time this school enrolled two hundred noblemen, 
twenty-four counts and barons, and three princes. Students 
from all over Europe came to study here. The educational 
ideas Sturm developed in his Gymnasium influenced secondary 
education throughout Europe and even in America. 

France. During the sixteenth century France did not develop 
a system of secondary education comparable to that found in 
Germany or England, The Humanist movement that had been 
so stimulating to the growth of secondary education in Ger- 
many and England found it hard to gain a foothold in France. 
However, in France, surrounded as it was by humanistic influ- 
ences, there was constant pressure to establish secondary schools 
on the pattern of the Brethren of the Common Life in the 
Netherlands or of those that had developed throughout Ger- 
many. A number of colleges such as the College de Guyenne, 
modernized in 1534, offered work in Latin grammar and 
literature not too much unlike that offered in the humanist 
schools of other sections of northern Europe. The College de 
Guyenne contained ten classes in secondary work and an addi- 
tional two years in philosophy. The last two years overlapped 
in part the work of the university. The Jesuits established 
schools in France in the last half of the sixteenth century that 
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^.e^riHallv Latin grammar schools. These secondary 
expanded rapidly and became the leading agencies of 
idar^education in France for nearly two hundred years. 

T I cc)8 France approved new educational statutes which rc- 
fluired that students use only Latin speech in the {sec- 

tary schools). The general course of study for the ralUffts 
further required the study of Latin and Greek grammar and 
literature. The curriculum appeared to be similar to the Latin 
dassical school curriculum under humanist influences m other 
countries. Pupils entered these coUh^a .it about nine years and 
remained for five years. Students well grounded in C;rerk and 
Latin could go on to a two-year course in philosopliy devoted 
to a study of “logic, physics, met-iphysics and ethics of Ans- 
totle." This plan represents a scheme of secondary cilucation 
that clearly distinguished between secondary .ind university 

education in France. . , . . , , , 

Netherlands and Switzerland. A consideration of the educa- 
tional developments in Europe at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century would be incomplete without a brief notice of 
the combined influences of humanism and the Reformation 
upon the institutions of education in these countries, American 
colonial life was greatly influenced by the experiences of the 
English Puritans and Scottish Presbyterian# who had been 
refugees in Geneva or Leyden, or those who had emigrated to 
England from Holland and Switzerland. 

Switzerland had two great leaders in educational reform, 
Zwlngli of Zurich and Calvin of Geneva. Hath began as leader# 
of the Reformation movement in Switzerland; both were 


avowed humanists. Zwingli, greatly influenced by Erasmus, 
combined with his religious reforms a reorganization of the 
schools of Zurich along humanistic lines. He advocated a plan 
of education for youths similar to Luther’s in Germany. Be- 
cause of his early death his educational reforms were over- 
shadowed by Calvin, who centered his religious and educational 
reform activities in Geneva. There he reorganized the Latin 
schools of the city into a Gymnasiim resembling that of Strass- 
burg, where he had been a refugee and where he had come in 
contact with the educational program of the Cymnaiinm iimler 
the leadership of Sturm. This new school was a humanist, clas- 
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sical, Latin preparatory school. It gave a larger place to reli. 
gious instruction than did the Gymnasium, of Germany. This 
school consisted of seven classes under the supervision of the 
city and supported by tuition fees. The Gymnasium, along with 
the Academy, a higher institution of learning established by 
Calvin, became famous throughout Europe, enrolling students 
from all countries. The Academy became the model for the 
organization of the University of Leyden, Holland; University 
of Edinburgh, Scotland ; Emanuel College, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and is said to have influenced the organization of Harvard 
University in America. Calvin, whose religious and educational 
ideas, closely intertwined, greatly influenced educational de- 
velopments in England and America, became one of the most 
influential figures of his day. 

The influence of the Brethren of the Common Life and 
Calvinist educational ideas both emphasized the importance of 
education and its humanistic outlook in the Netherlands Ref- 
ormation. Three types of schools were developed. The first, 
the Common, or public, schools, were schools for the masses in 
harmony with the spirit of the Reformation and humanist 
leaders who believed every person should be able to read. The 
second, the Classical schools, or Gymnasium, followed the pat- 
tern of Sturm’s Gymnasium of Strassburg except that an en- 
riched curriculum was often offered Including French, math- 
ematics, and philosophy. These schools were under the control 
of the municipalities. The university crowned the educational 
system. The University of Leyden was recognized as the out- 
standing one of some fourteen universities of Holland. It be- 
came a center of great popularity with the English among the 
national groups, some two thousand students of English nation- 
ality enrolling in the University of Leyden during the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

Since Holland had proclaimed itself tolerant of all reli- 
gions, it soon became an asylum for the persecuted of all coun- 
tries. During the religious struggles in England, many found 
sanctuary in Holland as well as in Switzerland. Some ten thou- 
sand English are estimated to have taken asylum in Holland at 
the time of the persecutions. It is further estimated that up- 
wards of one hundred thousand people emigrated from the 
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M.tliPfland3 to England and Scotland, many of whom became 
Ihf early colonists of America. With them they brought^ edu- 
cational ideas they had come in contact with in these educational 
centers of Europe.* 



FiouRB IV. PWHCirAI- SECOKDARY KHOOU IV r.imrH'R. Ifttlt AVO 

I7TII VUSTUAir* 


What ate some of the xnajoc £uro|>ean cducaiionai 
developments? 

Much attention has been given to the development of second- 
ary education in Europe prior to the beginning of the colonial 
period in America, because it was out of this mUiett of European 

'Griffis, W. E., Tht Influenre of Ihg Nrlhtrlootlt to thg AMitur of thf f.ofihik 
Cmmonioealtli and l/i* RrfiuUir. llnsiott: WvWalle, FUk jc Cwtipali)', 

1891. 
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educational thought and practice that the patterns of early 
colonial secondary education were largely derived. The inter- 
play of the educational ideas and organizational schemes of 
elementary and secondary education between Europe and 
America is in evidence throughout the subsequent history of 
the peoples involved. 

France, Little change occurred in secondary education in 
France from the establishment of the colleges in the sixteenth 
century until the Revolution at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Jesuit schools dominated French secondary education 
with their highly classical, Latin, aristocratic form of education 
until the closing of these schools in 1762 by the French govern- 
ment. Dissatisfaction with the classical type of secondary edu- 
cation offered in French schools finally culminated in 1793 with 
the suppression of all endowed schools and colleges and the 
confiscation of their property. A decree of 1795 set up central 
schools {icoles centrales) under government control. These 
schools were to be six years in length and enroll youth at the 
age of twelve. The curriculum was to consist of drawing, 
natural history, ancient languages, modern languages by per- 
mission, mathematics, physics, chemistry, grammar, belles let- 
tres, history, and legislation. 

The new central schools created by the Republic of France 
were as short lived as was the Republic. In 1802 Napoleon 
devised a national system of education. By the Law of i8oa 
two types of secondary schools were established — the 
and the communal college which prepared youth for the higher 
Institutions of learning. Of these the I'jcee was the more im- 
portant, and was under direct government control. It corre- 
sponded to the former college. The government provided 
buildings and some scholarships for its support. The local ad- 
ministration was required to provide furniture and equipment 
The main source of support was derived from tuition fees and 
income from the boarding houses for students. The curriculum 
was to include ancient languages, provision for modern lan- 
guages, logic, rhetoric, ethics, belles lettres, mathematics, phys- 
ical science, and drawing. The communal college might be 
established by municipalities or by individuals. These schools 
were supported locally, except for some government grants,. 
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and bv tuition fees. The curriculum of the communal colleges 
was in general the same as that of the lycte but less complete. 
In 1806 a law was passed providing for a national system of 
school administration: and in 1808. by Imperial Decree, _ Na- 
noleon created the University of France with complete juris- 
diction over all education, primary, secondary and higher. The 
University of France was not a university as wc think of it 
but was a governing body similar to our state departments of 
education. The lychs and colleges were restricted to the upper 
classes and were college preparatory, as is evidenced by the 
tuition charges and their curriculum offerings. The curriculum 
of the lycies, prescribed in 1 809 and applied to the colleges in 
1812, designated “those studies that arc needed to prepare 
students to enter the faculties." For the first five years I.atin, 
Greek, French, history, mythology, geography, mathematics 
were studied; in the sixth year logic, metaphysics, ciliics. optics, 
and astronomy, or mathematics, natural history, physics, and 
chemistry were given. In 1814 a seventh year devoted mainly 
to philosophy was added. 

The lychs and colleges were aristocratic schools designed to 
prepare upper*clas 3 youths or an occasional brilliant youth of 
humble rank for the university. There was a growing demand 
for a liberalization of educational opportunity for the maases. 
This found expression in the Law of 1833 wliich created a 
higher primary school to be added to the regular elementary 
jehool for the masses. The curriculum was more adapted to 
meet the needs of the occupational groups. 'I’iiis school was 
frequendy housed in one of the commun.aI foKegr)^, but, like 
commercial and vocational curriculums in the earlier high 
schools of America, it was not generally popular. Sporadic 
efforts to create a satisfactory secondary school for the masses 
continued ineffectual before the first world war. In t88o 
colleges and lycies for girls were established, but they did not 
lead to admission to the university. However, they did provide 
advanced educational opportunity for girls at the secondary 
level in the state school system. In 1902 the secondary school 
was divided into classical and modern courses leading to the 
same degree. The student had the opportunity to select a clas- 
sical or scientific course. The length of the secondary course 
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was seven years. This was a move in the direction of popular 
demands but was still unsatisfactory as a democratic plan of 
education. 

French secondary education as it had developed before 1918 
maintained its classical tradition. The lychs and colleges had 
changed little from the classical mold of the mid-sixteenth- 
century college, although they were forced in later years to 
make some concessions to changing conditions. A well organ- 
ized, highly articulated, and strictly supervised state system of 
secondary education for the upper-class population had de- 
veloped. Although France had created a school system for the 
masses, embracing elementary and secondary opportunities for 
boys and girls, French education was mainly focused on its 
classical secondary schools for the social and intellectual elite, 
which led to the university and its professional schools. Heavy 
tuition and the classical curriculum made it possible to reserve 
the lycees, particularly, for the upper classes. 

Slowly education in France at the secondary level was pro- 
vided for girls. Since in general practice boys and girls in 
France were not educated together, separate lycees and col- 
leges were provided for upper-class girls approximately com- 
parable to those for the boys, but no degree that would permit 
girls from these schools to enter the university was allowed. In 
1919 an enrollment of 45,000 girls in 84 lycees and 84 colleges 
was reported. Approximately 5,000 more girls were enrolled 
in other state Institutions of secondary rank. Against this was 
an enrollment in all secondary schools of only about a quarter 
of a million boys out of a total of two and one-half million 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen. 

The awakening democratic spirit evidenced at the turn of 
the century continued to grow and become more intense in 
France as it did in England during and immediately following 
the first world war. Definite agitation continued for the estab- 
lishment of an Scale unique, which had for its purpose the 
unification of all education into one national system with equal 
privilege to all worthy youths to secure an education irrespec- 
tive of wealth or position. The elementary school was visual- 
ized. as the common denominator of admission to the lycee or 
college and from them to the universities or technical schools. 
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IQ 25 a common scholarship examination for candidates 
f; he eUdary, the higher primary, and the technical yhools 
Up.1 the holder of a scholarship to use it in any of these 
T i or shif from one to the other after an initial tryout 
Sbee 1920 all tuition fees in the coUegn have been 
TChed which has opened further the iloor of secondary 
loofopportunity for the aspiring but poor youth. No further 
ilficant change in French secondary education took place 

Wore the holocaust of the second world war. 

Although the Gymnasium, as developed under the 
kalrship of Johann Sturm during the second half of the six- 
Lnth century, remained the principal form of secondary cdu- 
atlon in Germany until the nineteenth century, it was not the 
nnlv source of secondary education for German youth. The 
social, political, and religious unrest of these yc.ars had a pro. 
found influence upon educational development which could not 
hut touch all phases of the educational life of Germany. l‘.ven 
the Gymnasium, jealously guarded as it was by the upper 
dasscs, did not entirely escape. As might be expected, there 
was an undercurrent of dissatisfaction with the restricted 
nature of the classical Gymnasium. Interest in science and poli- 
tics and the tremendous influence of French court life upon the 
nobility of Germany had led to the establishment of secondary 
schools of a more practical type. .Schools known as /^ifrrr- 
akademien, knightly or courtly academies, sprang up through- 
out the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. These 
schools catered to the nobility and offered a broader and rnorc 
practical curriculum for these future rulers or boys destined 
for positions of public service. In these schools ancient^ lan- 
guages were either eliminated or drastically de-cmphasiacd. 
More attention was given to modern languages, science, math- 
ematics, surveying, architecture, military techniques, history, 
geography, manners and customs of court life, music, dancing, 
and physical training. Students began to imitate the manners of 
die nobles, and assumed the conventional dress of the gentle- 
man rather than the garb of the scholar. Swords were carried 
and dueling became the fashion in these schools. 

About this time, in 169S1 Franckc, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Halle, began two schools; one for nobles, 
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which stressed science rather than Mcient languages, called a 
Pddagogium, and the second, a Latin school, known as a Gm. 
nasmm, later approved as such by the government. The cur- 
riculum of the Gymnasium included the traditional subjects of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew with the emphasis upon their use in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. To this was added history, 
geography, music, painting, physics, botany, astronomy, and 
mathematics. The Padagogmm offered the courses taught in 
the Latin school with the additional subjects of French, aj. 
tronomy, and mineralogy. Provision was also made for » 
botanical garden, a natural history museum, laboratories for 
chemistry, physics, and anatomy, equipment for courses in 
mechanics, glass blowing, copper engraving, and woodcutting. 

The work of Francke had a very stimulating effect upon the 
thinking of educational leaders in the eighteenth century both 
in Germany and America. Many students trained under 
Francke emigrated to America where they set up schools in 
Pennsylvania and Georgia similar to those conducted by 
Francke in Halle. Illustrative of the character of these leaders 
were Count Zinzendorf, leader of the Moravians, who had 
been a student in the Paiagogium at Halle and lived in 
Francke's home; Bishop Spangenberg, another Moravian 
leader, who had been a colleague of Francke’s in the University 
of Halle and an inspector of the Latin School in Francke's 
orphanages; and Muhlenberg, who had been associated with 
Frandce at Halle and was a leader of the Lutherans around 
Philadelphia about 1750, These men, and scores of others who 
had been influenced by Francke’s educational activities, vitally 
influenced education in America where they labored. 

In 1747 Julius Hecker, who had been a teacher in Francke’s 
Padagogium, set up a new school in Berlin which reflected the 
practical ideas of Francke and others who were advocating an 
education better fitted for those who were not interested In the 
scholarly professions but were destined to be leaders in politics, 
business, and the practical applications of science and raatll^ 
matlcs to the affairs of living. This he called the Economic- 
Mathematical Real School. This was the first German Ktdf 
schule. It offered courses in religion, ethics, German, French, 
jLatin, history, drawing, mechanics, geography, architecture, 
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agriculture, mining, manufacturing, boolAeeplng, and phyaL 
nloffv This curriculum was strikingly similar to that offered in 
of Francke. Later this school became the 
•‘Royal Realschule" oi Berlin, 

These schools were symptomatic of a struggle that grew in 
intensity and has characterized German secondary educational 
development throughout its history. Continued growth in 
technology, trades, business, and governmental activities— the 
natural concomitant of the rapid expansion and increasing 
diversification of the interests of an industrial society— not 
only opened up, but also required various degrees of, technical 
and specialized training of a secondary school nature which the 
Gmnasiurn did not provide. Unlike our comprehensive Amerl- 
can secondary schools, which generally try to provide for a 
variety of educational needs within one school by difFercntiatcd 
curriculums, the German plan has been to create a new school to 
meet a new need. The conflicts that have arisen in the effort 
either to modify existing schools or to create new ones have 
resulted in a confused array of new and revised secondary 


schools. 

Certain of these schools became dominant types of secondary 
institutions and represent the major direction of development 
in Germany from the middle of the eighteenth century to 1918. 
First and foremost in this group have stood the Gymnawim and 
Progymnasium. The lineal descendant of the Latin school, the 
Gymnasium had consistently maintained its classical program 
and continued to be the school of the elite. It was the favored 
preparatory school for the universities. In 1788 a Leaving 
Examination was provided to be given in each secondary school 
qualified to prepare students for the university. The successful 
candidates in these examinations were granted certificates of 
admission to the universities without the necessity of taking the 
university entrance examinations. The position of the Gym- 
nasium was strengthened by this regulation. Because of Op- 
position this regulation was not effective until 1812 when it was 
reinstated and strictly enforced. In 1834 the university ex- 
aminations were completely abolished and the Leaving Ex- 
aminations were made the sole basis of entrance to the 
universities, All standard nine-year classical schools were clas* 
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sified as Gymnasium, A virtual monopoly of the preparation of 
candidates for the univcrsitic*, therefore, was given to the 
Gymnasium, To add to the attractiveness of this school the 
graduates were privileged to reduce the two-year military re- 
quirement to one year; likewise graduates of the Gymnasium 
were eligible to the preferred civil positions in the government 
Those secondary sdiools which could not qualify as Gym. 
nasium were permitted cither to offer the first six years of 
standard program and be known as Progymnasium, or to shift 
from ancient to modem languages and become middle das» 
schools — Burgerschuten or Reatschulen. 

A standard curriculum for the Gymnasium and the Pro- 
gymnasium was proposed in 1816. The studies consisted of 
Latin, Greek, German, mathematics, history, geography, reli- 
gion, and science, the emphasis upon the different subjects in 
descending order as listed, with major attention given to Latin 
and least to science. Hebrew, French, and other languages 
were made optional, There was a definite tendency to empha- 
size the classical nature of these schools at the expense of 
science or more modern subjects. In 1837 the school program 
was specifically reduced from ten to a standard nine years. 
Latin was further stressed in the curriculum, being assigned 86 
hours out of a total of 280 hours for the entire nine-year pro- 
gram. Greek, Latin, and mathematics took up 161 hours, or 
much over half of the total school time of the Gymnasium. The 
curriculum of the Gymnasium and Progymnasium was further 
restricted in 1859 with more emphasis upon Latin. These 
schools remained highly classical. The Reform of 1892 liberal- 
ized the Gymnasium somewhat by a reduction of the time spent 
on Latin and Greek and the promotion of German to a central 
position, with more time devoted to recent history and religion. 
The Reform of 1901 made little change in the Gymnasium 
except to strengthen the place of Latin in the curriculum and to 
emphasize the classical nature of the school. 

The Gymnasium and Progymnasium were tuition schools. 
The average German youths could not pay tuition to these 
schools, The classical nature of the curriculum did not make 
these schools attractive to those who hadl to depend upon a 
practical Wnd of education as a means to livelihood. The 
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jvmn ftf this Gy»tffosiuM from the days of Its development 

£ to* into « sociil class or through economic advantage. 
K the lycee of France, the Gy»»«o««w of Germany mam- 
tobed its dominant and aristocratic position unbroken for 

"'^iVXr^rof FrCke, Hecker. and others to develop a 
school of less classical curriculum than that of the 
found further expression in 1859. At tha^imc the Prussian 
Ester, Von Bethmann Hollweg. gave official recognition of 

*e value o( the Rtds^hulc in 

were placed under the supervision of the same authority re 
Tponsible for the Gymnasium There were two types o schools; 
the Reahchulen erstcr Ordnung, a nme-ycar school jSenng 
courses in religion, German, Latin, French, English, history, 
geography, mathematics, and science and privileged to give the 
Leaving Lamination; and the Reahchulen zmiter Or dmng, 
a six-year school without Latin. Successful passing of the Leav- 
ingELmination in the Reahchulen erster Ordnung carried the 
privilege of entering some of the lesser civil positions a^ the 
right to one year rather than two of military training. These 
were not vocational schools, but were more practical general 
culture schools as were the schools of Franckc and Hcckcr be- 
fore them. The major difference between the Realschuleerster 
Ordnung and the Gymnasium lay in the substitution of English 
for Greek, which was so highly valued in the Gy mnasium, and 
in the greater emphasis upon science. The right to have its 
graduates enter the university came in 1870, when students 
who passed the Leaving Examinations were permitted to enter 
the universities to study mathematics, foreign language, and 
science as preparation for teaching. In i88z the name Rea 
schule erster Ordnung was changed to Real gymnasium, ana its 
curriculum was brought close to that of the Gymnasium^ by 
more emphasis upon Latin in the former, and by thO« time 
given to mathematics, science, history, geography, and Frencb 
in the latter. Because the Realgymnasitim had become very 
similar to the Gymnasium, except that it did not emphasize 
Latin nor offer Greek and emphasized ancient lan^agcs 
instead of science, it drew fire from extreme radicals and con- 
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servatives. The conservative# looked upon it as a threat of an 
inferior school to the supremacy of the Gymnasium and the 
racUcals considered it another Gymnasium and, therefore, a 
useless luxury. They wanted it abolished. The conference 
caUed by the Kaiser in 1890 recommended that the Realgym^ 
nasium be abolished. The repilations of 1892 retained it. The 
curriculum of the Gymnasium, mainly by reduced emphasia 
Upon < 3 rfiek and Latin, lessened the difference between these 
two schools. The decree of 1900 declared all schools to be of 
die same value for general culture. Students of all schools we 
to be admitted to the university under certain conditions. The 
Reform of igoi provided that the essential difference between 
the Gymnasium and the Realgymnasium was to be found in the 
emphasis upon Greek and Latin in the first school, whereas in 
the second the emphasis was to be upon Latin and modern 
foreign languages. 

Many German educators had souglit to facilitate easy trans- 
fer between the three nine-year secondary schools. As early as 
iSyS a type of school founded on what was known as the 
Altona plan had been set up with a common foundation for 
entrance to both the Realgymnasium and the Realschuk, A 
similar type of foundation school under the Frankfurt plan 
was begun in i8go to qualify candidates for all three major 
secondary schools. These schools {Reformschuk)^ although 
the Conference of 1892 had refused to give them official sanc- 
tion, grew in popularity. 

The Realprogymnasium was officially recognized in the 
regulations of the Reform of 1892. It was a six-year school 
. offering the first six years’ work of the Realgymnasium, At the 
close of the six years' program, students could transfer to the 
'Realgymnasium for the last three years' work. Exemption 
from one year of military training was now granted to those 
of the Realprogymnasium who successfully completed the Leav- 
ing Examinations. The six-year Realprogymnasium held ex- 
actly the same relationship to the nine-year Realgymnasium as 
the six-year Progymnasium did to the nine-year Gymnasium. 

The Realschuk zweiter Ordnung grew in popularity after 
' the_ Franco-Prussian War. Some of these schools lengthened 
their courses to nine years, and in 1878 the government recdg- 
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• ^,1 them Graduates of the nine-year schools were admitted 
Tthe technical schools. To both the six- and nine-ycar schools 
L nrivlleec of the one-year military service was granted. The 
nine^year s^chool came to be known as the Obcrrtutschule md 
Z title of the six-year school was shortened to Realsdtule, 
The eraduates of this school could enter the Oherre^Me to 
complete the three advance years of that school. The O^er- 
reaUchule was again recognized in the regulations of 189a « 
one of the three types of nine-year schools and it shared with 
the other nine-year schools the common basis of courses in 
German, history, and religion and the admission of its students 
to some phases of university study. In 1900 a decree declared 
all schools of equal cultural value and in 1901 granted to the 
Oberrealschule equal rights with the other schools for ad- 
mission of its students to the universities without examinations, 
except to the faculty of theology which was reserved as the 
privilege of the Gymnasiuvi only. 

At the time of the establishment of the new German Re- 
public in 1919, Germany had established three pairs of scconi^ 
ary schools under full state control ; ( i ) The highly classical, 
aristocratic nine-year Gymnasium that had lasted for nearly 
four centuries with relatively little change in its basic nature 
and purpose, and a shorter six-year Progymnasium offering the 
first six years’ work of the Gymnosiumi {i) The Reatgym» 
nasium, very similar to the Gymnasium in its nine-year cur- 
riculum except that it emphasized Latin and modern languages 
rather than Latin and Greek, and its counterpart, the six-year 
Realproffymnasium, an exact duplicate of the first six years of 
the Realgymnasium; (3) The Oberrealschule, a nine-year 
school with emphasis upon modern languages, maihcmati«* 
and science, and a six-year Realschule, approximately a dupli- 
cation of the first six years of the Oberrealschule. A study of 
the programs of these schools reveals how much secondary 
education in Germany remained wedded to the old classical 
tradition. The struggle for a democratic program of secondary 
education for the masses had yet to be won. 

These six schools were for boys only; girls had still to win 
recognition in the main stream of secondary education in Ger- 
many. However, they were not unprovided for in educational 
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opportunity beyond the elementary school. Interest in advanced 
education for girls took form in the educational work of 
Francke and his disciples, Semlcr and Hecker. Francke organ- 
ized among his schools at Halle a Gynccaeuta for the daughters 
of the nobles which became the inspiration for similar schools 
over Germany. Most efforts to establish schools for girls were 
private before the twentieth century. Municipal authorities 
here and there made sporadic attempts to provide educational 
opportunities for girls. It is estimated that more than fifty 
public secondary Hohere Tochtcrschukn schools for girls 
under municipal auspices were in existence by 1840 and had 
increased by 1 860 to over one hundred. These schools taught 
religion, German, French, handiwork, and some science. In 
1872 Prussia provided a ten-year school for girls beginning at 
the age of six. This program was so adjusted and extended in 
1894 that the work offered the girls became essentially equlva* 
lent to that provided for boys. 

It was not until 1908 that definite provision was made for | 
the establishment of a secondary school for girls. At this time 
a school known as the Lyzeum was created, with a ten-year 
course in which pupils enrolled for an elementary course of 
three years followed by a seven-year course in secondary edu- 
cation, The program consisted of German, French, English, 
religion, history, geography, science, mathematics, drawing, 
music, and handwork. This school was followed by two ad- 
vanced schools 1 one, the Frmenschulc, was a two-year course 
in practical arts and the continuation of general subjects; the 
other, Hohere Lehrerinnenseminar, was a four-year school for 
the preparation of elementary school teachers. A second plan 
of secondary education for girls who wished to qualify for the 
Leaving Examinations was called the Studienmstalt, This con- 
sisted of three schools paralleling those for boys; namely, 
Oberrealschulen, Realgymnasium, and Gymnasium. The organ- 
ization of these schools had one important organizational 
difference from that of the boys; the Lyzeum became the 
common core of preparation for all girls. At the end of the 
seventh year of the Lyzeum, at the age of thirteen, the girl 
who wished to follow the six-year program of the Gymnasium 
or Realgymnasium transferred to the Sludienanslalt and began 
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the study of Latin. The girls who wished to follow the scientilic 
course of the OberreaUckuUn transferred to that division of 
thtStudienanstalt, at the age of fourteen^ following the eighth 
year of the Lyzeum, These schools were tuition schools which 
limited their usefulness to the upper classes who could afford 
the financial outlay involved, These schools had an advantage 
orer those of the boys because they were organized into a 
unified system, while the boys were in distinctly separate 
schools. 


The first world war had its repercussions in German edu- 
cation. Impetus was given to the growing insistence upon some 
greater educational opportunity for the masses. The Con- 
stitution of the new Republic (1919) provided for a demo- 
cratic compulsory system of elementary education through 
eight years of the Volks chute and further work in some kind 
of a continuation school {Fortbildmgschule) through the age 
of eighteen. The foundation school law of 1910, in harmony 
with the Constitutional provisions, abolished the Vorschule, 
which had been the preparatory school of the privileged classes, 
and made the first four years of the cight*ycar Folksckule the 
foundation school for all children. This first four-yctr section 
was called the Griiudschule. After completion of the four years 
of the Griindschule, the pupils could advance in any one of 
three directions j they might continue with the next four ycam 
of the elementary school {Oberstufe), enter a Miilehchule, 
which gave a combination general and prc*vocatlonai edu- 
cation, or enter a secondary school. Later, provision was made 
for bright children to transfer to secondary schools at the end 
of the third year of the Gr 'undschule, 

To the six recognized types of secondary schools the nine- 
year Deutsche Oberschule, which was entered from the four- 
year Griindschule, was added. In an effort to make secondary 
education more German, this school emphasized German life 
and culture. Modern languages were offered though not 
stressed. Another school was established in an effort to make it 
possible for gifted children who had completed the seventh year 
t mt Volkschule to transfer to a six-year course that would pre- 
Eofh ® universities and other types of advance schools. 
noth of these new schools were eligible for the Leaving Exami- 
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nation which granlcdi admission to the university or other 
higher institutions of learning. At this time the RefomreiH, 
gymnasium was recognised; it stressed a modern foreign l^n. 
guage and postponed Latin until the sixth year. 

With the advent of the Naxis, the National Socialist govern, 
ment underwent a profound change both in its emphasis and in 
its organization. The abnormalities of the chauvinistic, dis. 
torted racial and historical emphasis of this ilhfated period 
are not of major concern in this brief discussion of the orgsQ,^ 
ization of German education. There is much in the events of 
tins period titat should prove of value to the student of edi 
cation. It is doubtful if any group in any period of hranim 
history ever made as vital use of the educational process as did; 
the Nazis, though for an unworthy purpose. In many respects 
they demonstrated in an unusual way the power of education 
to revolutionize the thinking of people (youths particularly) 
when it is used by those who understand its power and knov 
just what goals they wish to achieve. 

The drastic reorganization of the almost hopelessly diversi- 
fied array of secondary schools inherited by the National So- 
cialist government had much to commend it. In 1937 the 
Reichsminister issued a decree which ( i ) reduced the number 
of secondary schools to three major types; (2) made English 
the important foreign language of the schools; and (3) re- 
duced the time for preparation for the Leaving Examinations 
(rom thirteen to twelve years. The new schools created by 
the Republic, which emphasized German culture, were the 
Deutsche Oberschule, now made the principal secondary school, 
the Aufbauschule, and the Gymnasium, But the glory that was 
for centuries centered in the Gymnasium was now removedi 
it was reduced to the least consequential of the schools. Hen(x- 
forth it was to be limited in numbers and restricted to the 
cities. The Oberschule was made the standard secondary school 
of eight years; all other schools were to be patterned after If. 
The Aufbauschule was retained as a six-year school to follow 
a six-year elementary program. It was to be restricted to rural 
districts and made largely a boarding school to give rural 
children an opportunity to prepare for the university. 

A decree issued by the Reichsminister early in 1938 out-. 
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the pattern of the curriculum of the new seconda^ 

• Is It was noticeable that the curriculum was extremely 
Sid with few electives and time allotments for subjects quite 
nnlform throughout the eight years. Boys were free to^ elect 
“ of two programs, either natural science-mathematics or 
iTniruaBes. His election would be in terms of quantitative 
amount of time placed on the subjects, however, for he would 
take the same subjects but might vary as much as a maxii^m 
of 4C hours on the emphasis given these different subjects. The 
ranee of subjects offered was limited for most of them were 
taught throughout the eight years. Physical education was 
strongly emphasized. German nationalism accounted for 37 
oer cent of the total school time. Religion was given a minor 
place in the time allotment of the school. The Gymnasium was 
still permitted to offer Greek and Latin but in many respects 
its curriculum reflected that of the now major secondary school 

°^The^8chool8 for girls, which had paralleled closely the 
schools for boys, were more drastically limited. Only two 
types of schools girls were allowed — the Oberschuh and 
the Aufbauschule, The Obcrschulc permitted a choice in the 
last three years of language emphasis or home economics. 
Physical education was emphasized, as for the boys. Only 
English was offered as a forci^ language and^ was required. 
German subjects and those particularly appropriate to women, 
as Home Economics, Handwork, Home and family Services, 
were stressed. Little difference existed between the two schools 
or in the emphasis permitted. 

The democratic emphasis that had gained momentum over 
the years appeared to have been lost in the Nazis’ regime. 
There appeared to be less interest in making education at the 
secondary’ and higher levels easily available to all. It was made 
more difficult to move from the elementary to the secondary 
school and from there to the universities or higher st^ools. 
Coeducation was frowned upon. Girls were virtually eliminated 
from the universities because they were admitted to the Gym~ 
msium only on consent of the ReichsminUter, Latin, required 
by the universities for admission, was almost eliminated from 
the girls* secondary schools. 
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The second world war came just as the Nazis were putting 
into effect these drastic reorganization plans for German youth 
education. It is interesting to see the contrast in the programs 
of secondary education as developed prior to 1933 and the 
changes proposed and in partial effect at the beginning of 1930 
when World War II struck. It will be interesting to see what 
form secondary education takes in the years immediately ahead 
as Germany passes through the long period of rehabilitation. 

England, Throughout most of the seventeenth century sec- 
ondary education in England followed the pattern set by the 
Latin grammar schools of the preceding century. Altogether 
it is estimated that more than 550 grammar schools were 
founded or refounded in England between the re-establish- 
ment of St. Paul's School, London in 1510, and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. These schools were closely modeled 
after St. Paul's School with its emphasis both on humanism 
and religion. After the Established Church came into power 
in England these schools became more narrowly uniform in 
their emphasis upon religious instruction. The efforts of the 
Established Church to prescribe the doctrinal teaching of the 
schools and to safeguard these schools from the influence of 
large groups of religious Nonconformists who had come in 
contact with the Ideas of reformation leaders of the Continent, 
such as Calvin, ZwingU, Luther, or who had felt the stimulus 
of such intellectual centers as Geneva or Leyden, led to more 
and more repressive measures to insure the orthodoxy of the 
teachers in the grammar schools. This struggle for complete 
domination of the religious character of these grammar 
schools led to the notorious Act of Uniformity of 1662. This 
law required affirmation of loyalty to the liturgy of the Estab- 
lished Church on the part of every schoolmaster. Three years 
later another law forbade Dissenters to teach under penalty 
of a fine of forty pounds. Even children of Dissenters or Non- 
conformists no longer were permitted to attend grammar 
schools. If it is remembered that it was from these nonconform- 
ing religious groups that most early New England colonists 
came, the student can understand and appreciate the educa- 
tional characteristics of our early colonial Latin grammar 
... schools. This drastic legislation resulted in the establishment 
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hundreds of secondary schools for the children of Non- 
* ?!rniist9 These schools were influenced by the ideas of John 
Silton himself a Nonconformist, who had advocated a more 
SSl we ef eecondary aducatian. Mil.oa had given ax- 
S ession to his ideas in the creation of a school he called an 
Arademv Thus academics, clandestinely tauRht, sprang up all 
nver Eniland under the leadership of Nonconformist clergy. 
These academies and their emphasis upon a more practical 
type of education gave impetus to the academy movement m 

^ No major changes took place in secondary education for the 
next century and a half. After 1850 a slow awakening of a 
democratic consciousness began to be felt m England and 
gained tremendous impetus toward the turn of the century. 
This had its repercussions in governmental attitudes toward 
education for the masses. Gradually the reluctance of the gov- 
ernment to assume responsibility for secondary education gave 
way. In i86a the Department of Science and Art, created m 
1852, began the establishment of secondary schools umicr gov- 
ernment subsidy with special emphasis upon the sciences as they 
had practical applications to industry. By 187a almost a thou- 
sand of these schools had been established. This type of school 
was further encouraged by the Tcdinic:d Instruction Act of 
1889 which gave County and Town Councils authority to levy 
taxes for the support of this form of education. As a result of 
this stimulus, by 1910-11 there were in existence 36 Technical 
Institutions, iio Day Technical Schools, ai8 Art Schools, and 
7,422 Evening Schools. The Endowed Schools Acts of 1869 
and 1874 represented a further evidence of state concern for 
secondary education. These laws set up a Commission with 
responsibility for the better management and improvement of 
instruction of the endowed grammar schools. The Acts of 1888 
and 1889 created county and borough councils and a central 
Board of Education to unify the administration of state-aided 
elementary and secondary education under governmental aus- 
pices. The Education Act of xpoa was an important landmark 
in the development of a national system of education t it uniited 
control of both elementary and secondary education. By this 
Act the counties and county boroughs were made responsible 
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hr the provision of adequate facilities for secondary education 
in their areas, as well as the proper coordination of all educa; 
tiooal activities within their authority "after consultation Viih 
the Board of Education." Private or endowed secondary 
schools, at their discretion, were privileged to accept govern- 
mental aid but only on the condition that they submit to gov. 
ernmental inspection and conform to governmental school 
plans. Otherwise no effort was made to change the character of 
the work done in the private or endowed schools. 

With the beginning of the first world war four and possibly 
five categories of recognixed secondary schools were flourish- 
ing in England.* It should be kept clearly in mind that this 
classification is based upon the accepted connotation of "sec- 
ondary education" in England which is restricted to those 
schools whose curriculum is essentially academic. This classlfi. 
cation does not include those schools which serve the adolescent 
period with a practical type of education. The trade schools and 
central schools, for example, which came to hold such an 
important place in the service of youth, were not considered 
a legitimate part of secondary education. 

(i) "Public" Schools: When one speaks of secondary 
education in England the famous "public" schools immediately 
flash into mind: Eton, Rugby, or Harrow are most likely 
brought to mind. These arc part of some one hundred and fifty 
endowed schools after the pattern of the three famous schools 
mentioned which are recognized for membership eligibility in 
the Headmasters Conference, Certain standards of eligibility 
are maintained for this group; such as, minimum enrollment, 
independence of the headmaster and governing body, satis- 
factory showing on the school-certificate examination, and the 
encouragement of a goodly number to attend Oxford or Cam- 
bridge Universities, These schools are generally boarding 
schools with day pupils, charging relatively high tuition rates 
ranging upwards of fifteen hundred dollars or more. They are 

* 1 . Li Kandel cloiaifiei theie lecondary ichooli na folloivi: (t) Public tcbooli; 
(a) Payteboola; (3) Council lehoaU; nnd (4) Private ichooli, Seebie/if<ii«rrv/ 
^tondary Education. Boston ! Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, pp. SS?®! M** 
Qpmpafalive Education, Boaton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933, pp- 
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private schools, highly selective in character and regarded as 
snobbish schools of the upper classes. 

Until recent times the curriculum was classical after the best 
ancient traditions. The '‘public" schools, although still giving 
emphasis to the classics, have been forced by the changing 
world, the inevitable influence of which they cannot escape, to 
modernize their curriculum in the direction of modern lan- 
guages and the subjects more appropriate to the contemporary 
economic world in which their graduates arc supposed to be- 
come leaders. Contrary to popular notions, academic scholar- 
ship is not the thing for which these "public" school* arc par- 
ticularly famous. The "playing fields of Eton" is a familiar 
term which suggests the amount of attention given to athletics 
and sports as well as to other social activities. The purpose of 
these schools is not primarily scholarly but to make their gradu- 
ates gentlemen in the best sense of the word, healthy, able to 
work together and maintain correct social standards, and 
trained as leaders. The frequently quoted quip concerning these 
“public" schools may serve to throw some light on their earlier 
character: "They are called Bullish because they teach Latin 
and Greek; Public because they arc private; and Schools be- 
cause no small part of the time is allotted to athletics." The 
boys enter schools specially designed to qualify them for ad- 
mission to the "public" schools. Upon graduation from the 
public schools they enter Oxford or Cambridge Universities, 
the army, or prominent government posts. A few such schools 
are now organized for girls.’ 

( 2 ) Grammar and High Schools; In their early origins 
die grammar schools were scarcely distinguishable from the 
public schools. It was out of the early grammar school era 
that certain schools, because of heavy endowments, private 
character, their tendency to become boarding schools for 

JTb iMtitutJons that have given the "public- ■ehuole ,heir feme «n<l efairietet 
are the eo-called nine great public achooia, all but one dating badt before the 
th2 T ‘r® oW- The*c and the datea 

? £ Mack Edward C.. PMir Seh.ch md ariHsToSl 

n York. C.oiumbia Onivernty I’rcae, toia; and PuUit Sthaah 

arm opinion Since mo. New Vnrk; ColLbia UnivmtS pV^ 
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students from all England, their aristocratic, selective nature 
and so forth, evolved Into a distinctive type of school later to 
be known as “public” schools. Hundreds of other grammar 
schools, some with equally high scholarship, were local in 
character, predominantly or exclusively day schools, and cater, 
ing to a less select social class. These schools have made up the 
bulk of the grammar schools of England, Along with these 
schools have sprung up, in recent decades, high schools also 
serving local communities and locally supported. Their cur. 
riculums tend to be more sensitive to changing conditions and 
local educational demands. These schools are influenced greatly 
by the “public” schools, which they try to imitate as far as 
possible. The older better grammar schools, particularly, send 
their graduates to Cambridge and Oxfortl or to the newer 
universities. Since most of these schools have a more democratic 
clientele, many students are under economic pressure to drop 
out of school before eighteen or nineteen. Although a small 
fee was usually charged, those schools receiving local aid were 
required to accept a certain number of their students free di- 
rectly from the public elementary schools of the community. 
Larger numbers of the high schools particularly were estab- 
lished for girls, with equal educational standards and offerings. 

(3) Council Secondary Schools; The Education Act of 
1902 placed the responsibility directly upon counties and county 
boroughs for the provision of adequate opportunity for sec- 
ondary education in their areas. These schools were the first 
true expression of a democratic school program for youths in 
England. These schools following the English tradition could 
be set up for either boys or girls or could be coeducational. 
Merged into these new creations of the councils were older 
traditional private schools which chose to accept governmental 
aid, and thus become subject to the supervision of the local 
educational authorities. 

These schools are not wholly free since some tuition fees are 
charged. These schools enroll most of their students from the 
elementary school for a four-year period. A more practical 
type of education is offered, and the pupils who graduate from 
these schools who aspire to go on to the universities usually go 
to one of the more modern universities. 
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(4) Private Secondary Schools; These schools are made 
ap of a large number of schools of various types which do not 
receive governmental aids of any kind. Many of these arc 
schools of superior quality and many of dubious value. As 
private schools they are largely free of governmental restric- 
tions. They have a strong organization known as the Inde- 
pendent Schools Association to look after their interests and 
provide them leadership, just as is true of our many organiza- 
tions in America to serve types of private secondary schools. 

(5) Girls’ Secondary Schools: Even a hasty study of the 
schools of England at this period will indicate that education 
here, as elsewhere on the continent prior to the twentieth cen- 
tury, was predominantly for boys. Private secondary schools 
for girls began to increase in number by 1900, although a half 
century or more of agitation had preceded the Education Act 
of 1902, which finally made possible the equality of education 
of girls in publicly controlled schools. We have seen that the 
council schools could be coeducational. Some grammar and 
high schools, even “public" schools, had previously been act up 
for girls. Coeducation has had a difficult time overcoming the 
prejudices of the conservative social thinking of the English. 
As late as 1930, of the 1,341 secondary schools on the Board 
of Education’s grant list of England and Wales, considerably 
less than a third, or 374 of these schools, were coeducational; 
whereas the remainder, nearly a thousand schools, were divided 
abost equally between separate boys" and girls' secondary 
schools. The quality of education offered the girls is now on a 
par with that of the hoys. An attempt was made to differentiate 
the education for girls from that of boys to provide more 
practical domestic courses. As might be expected, there was « 
natural hesitancy at first to make too many changes from tha 
type of education offered boys. It is interesting to note in pass- 
ing that England was mote than a hundred years behind Amer- 
ica m recognizing the right of girls to secondary education and 
in their acceptance of coeducation. 

The advance ground taken in the Education Act of iqoa was 
slowly being consolidated when the holocaust of war that swept 

Zt? '914 rudely jarred the social 
tmntang of the world, Particularly were those ideas of human 
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rights, equality, and justice that long had agitated the peoples of 
Europe brought to the fore during and after the war. England 
became more conscious than ever of the limitations of her 
cational program. A popular demand arose for a more demo- 
cratic and more extensive scheme of education. The answer 
came in the passage of the Fisher, or Education, Act of ijig 
shortly before the close of the war. The purpose of this Act 
was stated as: “adequate provision shall be made in order to 
secure that children and young persons shall not be debarred 
from receiving the benefits of any form of education by which 
they are capable of profiting, through inability to pay fees." 
The Act represented an effort to make education universal and 
to provide an organized system of education from the ele- 
mentary school through the university under government di- 
rection. The Fisher Act was, in a sense, superimposed upon the 
broad framework of the Act of 1902, with the Board of Edu- 
cation and the county and county borough councils at the heart 
of the plan with greatly magnified powers. A nearly uniform 
tax rate was set up for each community. After this levy had 
been made, the state stepped in to provide a pro-rated share 
of the total cost of the local area for elementary and secondary 
education. Although secondary education under the Act was not 
necessarily free to everyone, governmental support of the sec- 
ondary school required a large proportion of free tuitions 
which it was assumed would care for all those worthy and desir- 
ous of a secondary education. Unfortunately the Fisher Act 
was not carried out in full. Not all those counted upon to sup- 
port this advanced educational vision at the time of the passage 
of the bill were ready to make the necessary sacrifices when the 
time came. Until the second world war it remained something 
of a dream — an aspiration toward which to move. 

As had happened in the years immediately following 1914, 
the second world war aroused the democratic dreams of the 
English people. A growing insistence on the equality of the 
British of low estate with those of acknowledged privilege de- 
veloped as the long war brought rich and poor to share alike 
at home and at the front. Through the war the masses had 
dramatized the fact that education rather than social position 
was the key to unlock the traditional door of opportunity. They 
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1. to demand equality of educarional opportunity a» a dem- 
right and a patriotic obligation. Almost overnight educa- 
rion came to occupy a critically important place in the national 
Sheine Churchill saw this clearly m 1943 when he said; 
Se fufure, in peace and in war. is to the highly educated 
” Under the pressures of such sentiments, the English 
Lemment was persuaded to take advanced ground over that 
li the 1918 Fisher Act while the stress of war was still upon 

%Kducation Act of 1944 indeed a landmark in aspira- 
tion and vision. By this Act free education for all children and 
vouth between the ages of a-18 who attend public nursery, 
elementary, and secondary schools, and even beyond the sec- 
ondary, was provided. Every local education author!^ was 
made responsible to see that these schools were: Sufficient iit 
number, character, and equipment to afford for all pupils op- 
portunities for education offering such variety of instruction 
and training as may be desirable in view of their ages, abilities, 
and aptitudes, and of the different periods for which they may 
be expected to remain in school.” Responsibility was placed 
upon the parents to see that their children received an educa- 
tion of a standard acceptable to the state. The law tliw re- 
quired local school authorities to see that adequate facilities 
were available for boys and girls up to the age of eighteen be- 
yond the secondary school; such as, "colleges for the part-time 
education of all boys and girls up to the age of eighteen who 
are not in full-time attendance at school," and "Full-time and 
part-time education in technical, commercial, and art subjects 
for persons over compulsory school age." It was made com- 
pulsory upon youth under the age of eighteen who were not 
full-time pupils to attend these part-time schools. They were 
required to report to the education authority regularly. Free 
medical inspection was provided to all the children of tax- 
supported schools up to the age of eighteen. 

The county and county borough councils, with some excep- 
tions, were made the local authorities with responsibility for 
the entire system of education within their jurisdiction. With 
provision for the combining of some of the smaller councils, it 
has been estimated the local authorities would be reduced from 
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over 315 to 125 approximately. The Board of Education 
re*organized into two Central Advisory Councils and made 
truly functioning organizations for England and Wales with 
the president, in fact, the Minister for Education, Private 
schools are now brought under his jurisdiction and supervision. 
They must now maintain efficient educational programs or face 
the threat of being closed. It was estimated that to carry 
through this ambitious educational program would cost double 
the 1939 expenditures for education. 

Time alone will tell whether England has taken advanced 
educational ground largely on paper under the patriotic stimu- 
lus of war, as in 1918, or whether this marks the beginning of 
a truly organized democratic system of education for this his- 
torically laissez-faire nation in matters of education. 

Russia. Since 1917 Russia has been undergoing a profound 
social and educational revolution. When the second world war 
brought Russia to a position of such strategic importance in 
world affairs, it became doubly important that the educational 
worker understand the Soviet scheme of education and its rela- 
tion to their unique social experiment. From the very beginning 
the Communists have stressed the importance of education as 
an instrument of effecting social change. In October, 1917 the 
Soviet leaders announced their educational policy to be (i) the 
complete liquidation of illiteracy, (2) secular, free, universal, 
compulsory education, (3) equal educational opportunity for 
all, (4) well trained, competent teachers, and (5) adequate 
financial support for education. 

It is a tribute to the alertness of the new Russian leadership 
that they saw the crucial nature of education as a basis of social 
change. The story of Russian education from 19 17 to 1940 
reads like a modern epic. It is the story of an almost fantastic 
and unparalleled achievement of an educational goal — the r^ 
moval of national illiteracy in one generation. It is claimed that 
the 27 per cent of literacy in 1920 had reached nearly 100, or 
complete literacy of the Russian people, by 1940. Most of the 
goals set up in the pronouncement of 1 9 1 7 were well on the way 
to realization by 1940. Unfortunately the goal of free educa- 
tion had been achieved, but underwent a change in 1940. At 
that time it was decreed that secondary and higher education 
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^A nn loneer be free except for students of superior ability, 
advancd for thU change of policy wa. that many 
Students and parents were unappreciative of educational pnvi- 

arc primarily with secondary cduca- 
rion in this discussion, the entire pattern of education should be 
pen in which secondary education may be Riven its proper 
!pr,nective. Education in Russia prior to the second world war 
Lean with the erkhes and special Mother a«d Child Homes 
where children could be placed up to age three, i he rrerhes are 
maintained for mothers who work and cannot otherwise pro- 
vide for their children while they arc away from home in the 
flctory or shop. The Mother and Child Homes are for or- 
phans who are under the care of the government. 

^ Nursery and kindergarten schools are for children between 
the ages of three and eight. The nurseries care for the child 
the entire time the parents are working and tlic kindergartens 
are open six hours dally. They arc year-round schoo a. In addi- 
tion there are children’s playgrounds open during the summer 


The primary division of four years’ length enrolls children 
between the ages of eight and twelve. This corresponds roughly 
to the upper division of our elementary school. Pupils complete 
their work in this division at the approximate age our children 
complete the six-year elementary school. 

Above this primary school are two divisions of the secondary 
school of three years each. These divisions, again, correspond 
to the three-year junior and senior high schools in our Ameri- 
can educational systems. These Russian secondary schools com- 
plete the ten-year system of general education offered by the 
Soviets. 

Those who complete this ten-year school program may enter 
the university or other types of higher specialized educational 
Institutions, These advance schools offer a four- or five-year 
course of instruction. 

To meet what the Soviets recognized as emergency condi- 
tions students who had completed the first threc-ycar division 
of the six-year secondary school were permitted to enter upon 
a program of vocational education. Before X94O one plan, 
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called the ^‘Factory Apprentice Schools,’* gave instruction in 
skilled vocations for a period of from six months to one year* 
the other plan, called the Technlcum, usually ollered a four- 
year vocational course which prepared students for business 
management, agriculture, industry, nursing, social service*, 
teaching, and professional vocations. In 1940 the Factory Ap* 
prentice Schools were replaced by a new vocational division to 
prepare against the possibilities of war. This division com- 
prised three types of schools; (i) Trade Schools, (2) Railway 
Schools, both of which maintained two-year courses, (3) In- 
dustrial Schools with a six months' course. Students could enter 
‘(i) and (2) at fourteen and fifteen, and (3) at sixteen or 
seventeen. Girls, however, were not eligible for these three 
schools. This is the first exception to the principle of coeduca- 
tion adopted by the Soviets from the beginning of their regime 
as an integral part of their educational program. 

Besides the schools outlined above students might begin 
vocational education in the skilled occupations of industry and 
agriculture directly from the primary division. 

The early Soviet education reflected the best American 
educational thinking of the day in curriculum and methods. 
What frontier thinkers were advancing as the best in educa- 
tional procedures the Russians were putting into practice. They 
tried to make the work of the school reflect the life of the 
world about the school. Activities of the school were closely 
associated with living problems of home and community. The 
“project" method was widely used under the title of “complex" 
method. Functional projects that had vital significance for the 
home or community were used where possible. Youth became 
identified with projects for social betterment within their local 
communities. Latitude was given for student participation in 
class and school planning ; student government was encouraged 
and widely practiced. The Dalton Plan, which was receiving so 
much attention in American educational writings during the 
twenties, was widely copied as an educational device. Field trips 
were extensively used to give students first-hand acquaintance 
with the world about them. 

It was quite clear that the educational practice of the school 
did not square with the practice of the state. The curriculum 
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methods employed were those best designed to create crlti- 
al independent, and creative thinking on the part of the atu- 
Sent Such an educational outcome was highly desirable for « 
5 ■ cracy but not for an autocratic state such as Russia. Critt- 
clam of these educational practices led finally, in I93i“i93^ 
to a drastic change to more formal classroom methods with 
Lohasls upon textbooks and lectures. 

As was true in Germany under the Naais, the Soviets have 
been very realistic and effective in the use of education as a 
means of service to the state and for the propagandizing of its 
ideas. It is also true that the Soviets have made effective use of 



Fiouu V, Tkx maik ichool trtrsM or Sovibt Runia ai it was osoAMtitso la isso. 
There wae an extenaive plan of adult education which, hreauwr «l ii« mmpleaiiy 
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youth organizations to supplement the educational work of the 
school. Three organizations have enrolled those from tender 
age to adulthood, (i) The Octobrists take children from ages 
seven to eleven, (2) the Pioneers, from ages eleven to sixteen 
and (3) the Komsomols, or Young Communist League, from 
ages sixteen to twenty*five. These organizations are under the 
direction of the Communist Party, but are closely associated 
with the schools. Members arc drilled in Communist ideology, 
carry on activities such as marching, health activities, perform- 
ing many services for the Party, and in many practical mys 
are identified with the life and activities of the Communist 
Party, 

It may not be an exaggeration to say that at present no 
nation is engaged as seriously in the business of educating its 
people as is Russia. They have streamlined education to achieve 
a definite goal. The effectiveness of their organization and 
methods must be acknowledged. When a nation as economically 
poor as Russia has been believes sufficiently in the beneficence 
of education that it is willing to invest in education the sum of 
thirteen billion dollars in one year, or the equivalent of 7 per 
cent of its national income, whereas America, in the same year, 
spent less than three billion or approximately per cent of 
its national income on education, educational leaders in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere may well follow closely and with some con- 
cern the future educational results chat flow from such a policy. 
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Quesdoos and Problems 

I. Why is it aaid that our early educational institutions were influenced 
by northern European thought and practice? 

X In what ways did the schools of Europe reflect the social background! 
of the peoples these schools served ? 

3, In what ways did our early school practices reflect European school 
practices? 

4. Show in what way English schools of the early sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century were reflected in the colonial schools of 1635-1700, 

3. In what ways were the German secondary schools different from and 
similar to the secondary schools of England during the second half of 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries? 

6. Why did France not develop a state system of secondary education 
during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries? 

7. Differentiate between the lycee and the college of France, 

8. Explain how Switzerland and Holland exercised such an influence on 
the educational development of our early American secondary schools. 

9. Indicate the educational influence upon Germany and America of 
such German leaders as Francke and Hecker. 

10. Draw up charts in parallel columns showing the similarities and dif- 
ferences in secondary education In ijoo for England, Germany, and 
America. Do the same for 1850. 

II. What evidence, if any, do you find of an interplay of European and 
American influences upon the fortunes of secondary education? Can 
it be said that at any time rince 1650 American educational thought 
has influenced the program of secondary education in Europe? 

i:t> Discuss the development of coeducation in the secondary schools of 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL FUPIL? 


It is customary to speak of the life span of the individual as 
embracing three general periods of his life; childhood, adoles- 
cence, and adulthood. It is the function of the secondary school, 
as its designation implies, to serve the cducittlonal needs of this 
second phase of normal human existence. In any attempt to see 
the agency in our modern society it is essential to understand 
the nature of that division in the life span known as adolcs- 
ccnce. 

Adolescence is not easy to define so that the definition camel 
i complete functional picture of this period. If the biologist 
or the physician attempts a definition of adolescence, he Is likely 
to think in terms of the physiological chiiraclcristics ot this 
period. For him adolescence may be defined as that period in 
the life of the boy or girl which extends from the beginning of 
puberty through the maturation of the rcprculuctivc function. 
Attention is here focused upon but one phase of adolescence, 
although a most important one. With this fundamental biologi- 
cal development many other characteristics of the adolescent 
period are associated. 

The school administrator, the statistician, or the legalist is 
likely to define adolescence as the age period spanning approxi- 
mately the years between twelve and twenty-four. For obvious 
reasons it is important to see adolescence in terms of the total 
years covered. It is not easy to be specific about the age span of 
adolescence because there is a marked difference in the bejpn- 
ning and ending of adolescence for individuals, as well as for the 
sexes. Girls usually mature more rapidly than boys. One writer 
illustrates the problem by assuming one hundred youths start- 
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ing out on a trip from the East to the West coasts, Some would 
go by plane, others by fast train, a few by slow train, a number 
by automobile, still others would hitchhike, and two or three 
brave souls might attempt to walk the distance. They would 
arrive at different times and in varying conditions symptomatic 
of the relative rigors of the journey each experienced. 

A psycholopst or an educator is likely to think of adoles- 
cence in terms of the whole gamut of physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social changes and adjustments through which the 
boy or girl of this period passes. Adolescence will then be d& 
fined in terms of these characteristics somewhat as follows: 

It is the period of leaving school, of breaking away from parental domi- 
nation, of vocational selection and adjustment, of establishing self-reliance 
and self-responsibility in conduct ; it is the period of sexual restraint in 
the years between sexual maturation and the age when marriage is ap- 
proved ; it is the period in which the body as a whole reaches its matun 
proportions, and is normally a time of vigorous health ; it is a period in 
which religion plays a large and often changing function in life; and it is 
above all a period of social adjustment, one in which the social situation 
has perhaps a larger influence upon the personality pattern than at any 
other time in life. It is a period so freighted with problems and possibili- 
ties as to moke it a most critical period of growth.^ 

The more that Is known about the period usually thought of 
as adolescence, the more difficult it becomes to define it in a 
simple sentence or two. Many of the more recent treatments of 
this segment of the life span content themselves with an ex- 
tended picture of the characteristics of this period. For all 
practical purposes of the school, adolescence may be considered 
as that period beginning with the onset of puberty and continu- 
ing to the emergence of the individual in fall possession of the 
mature physical, mental, emotional, and social powers and char- 
acteristics that stamp him an adult. It may well be thought of 
as the transition period from childhood to the attainment of 
adulthood. For girls the approximate age range of this period 
is from eleven to twenty-two, and for boys the age range is 
about from thirteen to twenty-four. 

'Conklin, Edmund S., Principlet of AdoUtent Psyehelegp, New York: Honry 
Holt Sc Company, Inc., 1935, p, 2. 
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What physiological changes take place during adolescence? 

Physical growth. The rapid growth of the body structure 
is a striking characteristic of adolescence. Easily observable 
is the rapid growth in height and weight. By the time the ado- 
lescent girl has reached the age of eighteen she has attained her 
adult height, The boy is a little slower in reaching his. By the 
time he is twenty growth in height will have leveled off. For a 
couple of years thereafter slight gains may be noted, but, in 
general, full stature for life has been reached. From birth 
until about the age of ten hoys maintain a slight advantage in 
height over girls. The next four years the girls grow more 
rapidly than the boys. From age fifteen or sixteen on the boys 
show a marked growth in height over girls. 

Similar differences in the growth pattern for weight are ob- 
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servable. Through the years of childhood boys tend to weigh 
more than girls. At about the age of eleven the girls bcgis to 
catch up with the boys, and from then on show a marked super!, 
orityin weight until the age of fifteen when the boys again take 
the lead. The gain in weight for the boys over the girls is rela, 
lively much greater than the advantage the boys have over the 
girls in height at the age of twenty. Unlike height, which shows 
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little gain after adulthood is reached, weight tends to level 
off at maturity but does not stop. Age»weight charts indicate 
quite clearly the normal expectation of some accession of 
weight for both sexes with the advance of age. 

Although it is true that patterns of height and weight show 
the general characteristics suggested, it should not be expected 
that individual cases will always conform to the pattern. Sulb 
patterns as shown in the charts arc based upon average t?tid- 
encies revealed in the study of large numbers. Individual ntiii- 
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ations are numerous and often very marked. These variations 
should be expected and in general looked upon as normal 
growth patterns for the individual boy or girl in question. It is 
not uncommon, for example, to see an adolescent boy increase 
his weight fifteen to twenty or more pounds in one year, or 
gain five or six inches in height. These spurts are normal for 
boys and girls at this age and do not occur at the same age 
for all. It should not be forgotten also that the usual age* 
weight-height charts are the product of averaging thousands 
of measurements of weight and height at different ages. The 
frantic efforts of many parents to force children and youth to 
eat quantities of unwanted food to bring their weights up to 
the norms of the age-helght-wcight tables are familiar to all. 
The equally absurd and often health-vitiating struggles of ado- 
lescent girls to keep their figures ultra slim and modish, even 
below the chart norms, are equally well known and to be de- 
plored. Age-height-weight charts should be understood for 
what they are — general averages only. Whether one is small 
or large boned in structure and whether the immediate family 
ancestral background runs predominantly to tall, short, sHm, 
stocky, or fleshy types may be much better guides to which side 
of the norms the adolescent should expect to find himself. 
There are many other factors that may influence the diver- 
gence of individuals from the norm for which no remedy is de- 
sirable or possible. Foremost among these is the maturing of 
the sex glands, which varies with individuals. This will be dis- 
cussed later. Except in cases of very noticeable deviations from 
the, norms, particularly in weight, the adolescent should be 
taught to follow accepted standards of healthful living and not 
be too much concerned about age-height-weight charts. 

There are other aspects of physical growth that the teacher 
and school should keep in mind. Teachers have been heard to 
remark to a boy who has inadvertently knocked an ink bottle 
or books off a desk as he awkwardly brushed against it, “You 
clumsy thing, can’t you see where you're going?” The epithet 
has only added to the boy's discomfort about a point in his 
behavior of which he is painfully conscious but seems unable to 
control. He^ deserves sympathetic understanding instead of 
withering criticism. He is a victim of his rapid growth. Un- 
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fortunately for him, his hones and his muscles have not grown 
evenly. His legs have added most to his height and his arms 
have gained unduly in length. As a result he is not certain of 
his reach or sure how to gauge his ability to cover distance. The 
teacher scolds because Henry has his big feet out in the aisle 
but fails to realize that Henry does not know what to do with 
his long legs which are cramped under a desk wholly unsuited 
to his rapid growth. The muscles, too, have not grown to keep 
pace with the rapid lengthening of legs and arms and this adds 
further to his discomfort when he is seated at desks Unsuited 
to the growing boy. The uneven growth of muscles and bones 
adds, too, to the lack of coordination so evident in this period 
of awkwardness and clumsiness and to that restlessness so 
characteristic of this age. These are the causes of much irrita- 
tion to the teacher who does not understand. A boy of seven- 
teen who had gained almost seven inches in one year so that 
he was over six feet tall was taken to a wedding in a church 
where the pew in which he was seated was small and crowded. 
Throughout the service he sat with his knees cramped against 
the back of the pew in front, or he stretched his legs out side- 
wise in an effort to be comfortable. The accompanying noise 
attended by the shifting of rapidly overgrown number twelve 
feet in an effort to be comfortable was a source of embarrass- 
ment to the adolescent as well as to his parents. What has been 
said of boys to make the situation graphic is true of girls as 
well. They find themselves ill at ease and often unhappy over 
these normal adolescent growth situations. Their problems are 
likely to be enhanced during their period of rapid development 
by the fact that they have physically outgrown the hoys of their 
own age. This often creates a problem of association between 
boys and girls of the same age because of conscious differences 
in size and interests. 

The point of view that the apparent awkwardness of youth 
is the result of the irregular growth of bones and muscles has 
been the accepted explanation of these observable phenomena 
of adolescent behavior. There are some recent students of this 
problem who question the cause-effect explanation. They con- 
tend that most recent studies of physical coordination and 
motor efficiency show a steady growth curve from childhood 
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through adolescence. The explanation offered for the acemmg 
clumsiness of youth in social situations is better explained by 
the embarrassments felt in the novel social circumstances to 
which adolescents are subjected rather than to any decrease 
in physical or motor coordination and control.® The evidence 
at this point docs not appear to be conclusive in support of 
either school of thought. Both factors no doubt contribute to 
the adolescent difficulties. 

A study made of a group of adolescent boys and girls over 
an eight-year period suggests the importance of physical de* 
rclopment upon the morale of youth. Of 93 boys observed it 
was estimated that 3 r per cent, at some time during the period 
of the study, were seriously disturbed by their physical char- 
acteristics; of 83 girls involved in the study 41 per cent had 
similar difficulties. The range of physical cause for some of 
these disturbances is of interest. The categories of physical 
peculiarities that caused the disturbances may be listed as fol- 
lows 
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Organic growth. The uneven growth of the heart and ar- 
teries during adolescence is similar to that of the bones and 
muscles. The heart grows more rapidly than the rest of ihe 

'Sea Goodnough, F. L., "The Development of the Reaeilve Froeeai from Sar!^ 
Childhood to Maturity,” Journal of Enperimtntal Pipchology, i8'4}i->50r, Atigot^ 
ins- Also aee data in National Society for the Study of Education, AdtUtcMt*, 
forty-third Yiarbotk, Part L Chicago: tJnlveral^ of Qleago Praaa, 1944, pp, 
ioo-r45. 

'Adapted from data p. gd. National Society for the Study of Bdticadkm, Adoltt* 
etnee. Forty-third Yearbook, Part X. Chicago: Unlveralty of Chicago Praia, X944< 
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circulatory system. The heart of the child is only slightly Vider 
than the arteries into which it must pump the blood. A radical 
change takes place during the adolescent period; the rate of 
growth of the heart greatly exceeds that of the arteries so 
Slat the heart attains a width several times the width of the 
arteries. The change in ratio of width of heart to arteries is 
approximately five to four in childhood as compared with five 
to one in adolescence; that is, the heart has grown about 30 
per cent larger but the opening into which it must pump blood 
has become scarcely 10 per cent larger. 

This places a heavy strain upon the heart of the rapidly 
growing adolescent. Blood pressure rises very rapidly during 
the early phase of adolescent growth and levels off as later 
adolescence is reached. At the beginning of adolescence there is 
little difference between the blood pressures of boys and girls. 
Thereafter the blood pressure rises at a more rapid rate in 
boys than in girls. This may account for much of the general 
lessened activities of girls in later adolescence. 

The dangers of overstrain and the need for care against ex- 
cessive activity during the period of most rapid growth of the 
adolescent boy or girl should receive careful attention.^ The 
fact that boys and girls of this age may occasionally suffer 
dizziness, headaches, or faintness should be accepted as nor- 
mal unless these become severe or persistent. 

Unlike the heart, little need be said about the growth of the 
lungs and digestive system during adolescence, which is rapid. 
Minor difficulties may be experienced due to some unevenness 
of growth between the stomach and the other organs of diges- 
tion. In general the growth of these organs is proportioned to 
the over-all development of the rest of the hody. Boys and girls 
of this age develop ravenous appetites as the stomach enlarges 
and rapidity of bodily growth requires a greater amount of 
nourishment. 

^he danger of heart oveiattaln In adoleicence ii aerioualjr challenged bjr 
many medical authoritlce. The fact of the growth differential between heart and 
'arterlea during adolescence is not questioned. They insist, however, that the 
elasticity of the heart muscles has been amply compensated by nature to care for 
the inequality of growth in alee of heart and nrteriea. Moreover, they point to 
the fact that the amount of blood to be pumped through the arteriei has not 
changed groatly. 
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In this period youths often develop peculiar notions about 
the food they like and the food that is good for them. It would 
he surprising if the tremendous demands upon digestion at this 
time, iong with some lack of uniformity in the maturing of aU 
bodily functions, did not lead to difficulties. The most discon- 
certing one for adolescents, perhaps, is the frequent occurrence 
of skin eruptions. These usually are more distressing to adoles- 
cent vanity tiian evidence of serious external or internal dis- 
orders. 

Glandular development. Adolescence is a period of general 
intensity of glandular activity. Most glands arc active from 
childhood to senility or dcalii, but the normal rapid growth 
and maturation of the body at the adolescent period may in- 
tensify very noticeably the activity of several glands; and one 
or two appear to have a peculiar importance for this stage in 
bodily development. 

The two endocrine glands that have major significance for 
the adolescent period are the pituitary and the sex glands. The 
pituitary gland, located at the base of the brain, consists of two 
lobes, an anterior and a posterior, the latter consisting of two 
parts. Our concern is with the anterior lobe. Here the hormone 
known as the growth hormone is manufactured. It is responsible 
for the growth of the body; and is of interest because it is the 
cause of the rapid growth of the adolescent boy or girl. If the 
pituitary gland did not produce a sufficient amount of hormone, 
the boy or girl would be stunted tn growth; or, in case of ex- 
treme deficiency of the hormone, the result would be a dwarf. 
On the contrary the generous supply of the hormone produces 
the very tall, gangling adolescent. When the production of the 
hormone becomes excessive, we have the condition known as 
gigantism, the abnormally large man or woman. 

Another hormone produced by the anterior lobe of the 
pituitary gland is credited with the onset of puberty. It is the 
"gonad-stimulating,” or gonadotrophic, hormone. By some 
pre-arranged signal of the bodily mechanism we do not yet un- 
derstand, at the appropriate time the pituitary gland begins to 
"step-up” the production of this hormone. It, in turn, stimu- 
lates the rapid development of the gonads into the mature testes 
or ovaries of the adolescent boy or girl. Without this “stepping- 
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up'* in the production of the gonadotrophic hormone at this 
stage in human growth, puberty would not take place. The re. 
productive organs would remain in a state of arrested develop, 
ment or immaturity. The individual would show little or none 
of the secondary sex characteristics that distinguish the matur- 
ing adolescent boy or g^rl. If the secretion of the hormone is 
excessive or begins in early childhood, we have premature de- 
velopment of the sex organs and the secondary sex character- 
Utics. An extreme example may be cited of a girl who men- 
struated for the first time at the age of three. Cases are 
reported of precocious developments in which sex maturity had 
so progressed that marriage and fatherhood had taken place 
at the age of nine. The case of Lina Medina is an example m 
point. This Peruvian girl is reported to have menstruated reg- 
ularly since the age of eight months. At the age of five years 
this girl gave birth to a normal male child.* 

The gonadotrophic hormone-has the function of stimulating 
the growth and development of the gonads, As the gonads 
develop, they produce hormones which, in turn, stimulate the 
normal growth of the sex organs. The ovarian hormones 
stimulate the development of the reproductive organs of the 
woman and also are responsible for the development of the 
secondary sex characteristics of the female. The male hor- 
mones perform the same function for the development of the 
male reproductive organs and male secondary sex character- 
istics. 

The pituitary gland is of interest also because there appears 
to be a definite interaction between the hormonic secretions 
of the pituitary glands and the hormones produced by the sex 
glands. The sex hormones, it is believed, influence the rate 
of production of the growth hormone by the pituitary gland. 
Too early or too rapid a production of sex hormones tends 
to reduce the manufacture of growth hormones. The early 
development of the gonads, or sex maturation, reacts to reduce 
the secretion of growth hormones and this, in turn, tends to 
reduce the growth tempo of the individual. There appears, 

'For a graphic account of thla celebrated caie and the statui of mother and 
child eight years later see Krehro, William, "What Hai Become of Linn Medina?" 
Lift, *3 '.8, Hj la, X4, December 1$, 1947. 
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theflr to be a definite relationship between the appearance of 
puberty and the tallness or shortness of adolescent growth. 
Early puberty is associated with relative shortness* and the 
late appearance of puberty with tallness. 

In any discussion of glandular activity upon adolescent 
development it is necessary to recognize the continuity of 
glandular action and the interrelations of the endocrine glands. 
As far as is known the endocrine glands arc active throughout 
all or most of life. About the time of the onset of puberty cer- 
tain glands, particularly the pituitary and the sex glands, or 
gonads, become very active. Because their action is directly 
responsible for the major changes that take place in the boy 
or girl during adolescence, the behavior of these glands has 
been singled out for consideration. At the time that these 
glands are increasing the tempo of their activity, other endo- 
crine glands, the thyroid, adrenals, and the pineal, arc “step- 
ping-up” their volume of secretions to stimulate body growth 
and development. 

The specific contribution of the other endocrine glanda to 
the maturing of the adolescent may not be so clearly in evi- 
dence as in the case of the pituitary and the gonads, but of their 
Interrelatedness as a family there now seems to be no doubt. 
Failure of the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland to secrete a 
sufficient amount of gonadotrophic hormones “results in failure 
of body growth, failure of sexual development, and depression 
of the adrenal, thyroid, and sex glands/' On the other hand, 
the importance of the other endocrine glands for the proper de- 
velopment of the pubertal process is evidenced “by the fact 
that when there are serious defects in any of them, the repro- 
ductive mechanism fails to develop properly,”* 

The foregoing discussion has inferred a possible variation in 
t emahiration of the sex function. This fact in the development 
of adolescence Is of the utmost significance for the school and 
the teacher. There Is a general variable of from one to two 
years in the sex maturation of boys and girls. Puberty, or &e 
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onset of the active development of the gonads and the repro- 
ductive organs, begins for girls at about the eleventh or twelfth 
year, and for boys one to two years later. Numerous studies 
have been made of the time of the beginning of pubescence. C. 
W. Crarapton studied the sex maturation of 4,000 boys of New 
York City. He studied their progress through the maturation 
of the reproductive function at six*month intervals from age 
12.3 years to age 17.9 years. 

TABLE 30 
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38 

31 
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38 

4< 
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16 

*4 

6q 
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9 

30 

70 
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s 

10 

is 

1<.3 

a 

4 

93 

XS.9 

t 

4 

95 

J7.3 

0 

3 

98 

X7.9 

0 

0 
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A similar study of almost 7,000 girls revealed even a greater 
variation among girls in the approach to puberty. Both studies 
indicate uneven development of boys and girls at the adolescent 
age. Other studies have verified the general findings of these 
two studies.* 

Mental growth. The factor of mental growth in adoles- 
cence is important. The rapid growth in the intellectual powers 
of the individual, so marked in childhood, is continued in the 
early years of adolescence. A slowing down in the rate of men- 

’Crampton, C. W,, 'Thyaiological Age — ^A Fundamental Principle,” Ameriem 
Physical Education Review, 13:150, March, 1908. 

^aldwln, Bird T., "The Phyeleal Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity," 
University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare. I, x, *933. 

Engle, E. and Sheleenyalc, M., "Firit Menitruation and Subaequent Metiitrual 
Cyclea of Pubertal Glrla," Human Biology, VI^^3x-53, September, 1934 * 
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tal growth begins to take place in later adDlescencc. Contrary 
to the older view of Tcrman and others that growth ceased 
somewhere between the ages of eighteen and twenty, it is 
now generally accepted that mental growth continues through* 
out most of life, or at least until the period of senility is 
reached. Some authorities believe that approximately 50 per 
cent or more of adult growth in mental ability is reached by or 
shortly after the age of eleven. Studies are in general agree* 
raent that the acceleration of the growth curve begins to taper 
off rapidly after the thirteenth or fourteenth years and levels 
off quite markedly in early post-adolcsccncc.*® 

There are other aspects of the growth of mentality impor* 
tant in the consideration of adolescence. Between various 
levels of mental ability there appears to be a "rate of growth 
more or less proportional to their initial ability.” That is, as 
the bright, the average, or the dull progress from childhood 
through adolescence the divergence In their mental abilities 
becomes greater. Heterogeneity, thus, becomes a greater prob- 
lem for the secondary school than It docs for the elementary 
grades. Added to this is the fact that considerable evidence 
now indicates that early maturity is definitely associated with 
a high level of intelligence. One authority approaches this 
question affirmatively yet with the comment, 'Tt is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, at least for a part of adolescence, a 


PiSTj S';*""* 

Piyueal EdttCQlten Jtevieiv, 50:389*99, September, 1915, 

Eciucetion, AdoletetHrt. Etrtf^ihird 
took, Part L Chicago: Univeraliv of Chiesgo Prc«», 1944, PP- *54 ff* 
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genuine although small relationship exists between intelligence 
and physical maturing. It is not beyond the bounds of possibil. 
ity that this is due to the influence of common, inherent, growth 
factors upon both mental and physical or physiological char- 
acteristics.”^^ One further factor with respect to the nature of 
adolescent learning needs to be considered. To what extent 
if any, are there qualitative differences in the growth of mental 
ability? Some studies have tended to show slight differences 
in the improvement of some mental functions between adolej. 
cence and adulthood. It is possible, for example, that rote 
memory may mature early while more complex functions, such 
ns reasoning, may mature later. At present the general conclu- 
sion is that the possible differences noted are simply one of 
degree and that “the full realization of the individual’s intel- 
lectual capacity, expressed in terms of general achievement, 
comes much later than the middle teens.’”* 


What psychological developments are characteristic of 
adolescence? 

The change from childhood to adolescence to adulthood 
has its psychological aspect for youths. There has been a 
marked shift in emphasis upon the psychology of this period. 
Older writers emphasized tlte extreme emotional “stress and 
strain” features of the adolescent period. Today, there is a 
tendency to play down this emphasis and to regard the period 
of adolescence as not greatly different emotionally from the 
periods of childhood and adulthood which precede and follow 
it. Each period has its peculiar psychological or emotional 
problems. In the very nature of adolescence it should be ex- 
pected that many emotional disturbances that bother the youth 
at this age would arise out of those aspects of growth and 
development peculiar to the period. Because of the extraordi- 
nary nature of the changes taking place within the individual 
and the change in the way his environment now impinges 
upon him, it would be a grave disservice to the adolescent to 

"Nadonal Society for the Study of Education, AdoJescenet, Forty^thiri Teif- 
look. Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Prese, *944, p, X69. 
p. 178. 
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imore the heavy emotional tensions these changes bring him. 
A very large proportion of these problems are new, and for 
the majority of adolescents it is probably a time of great emo» 
tlonal disturbance. 

Rapid physiological changes bring emotional distresses. The 
rapid and uneven growth of the boy or girl and the awkward- 
ness and clumsiness that result produce a sense of uncertainty 
and confusion. The uncertainty of a boy’s movements naturally 
leads to embarrassment and a feeling of insecurity in hit en- 
vironment. The commendable, though not always wise, thrift 
^at leads many parents to clothe fast-growing youths in gar- 
ments a size or two too large may have serious psycitolog^cal 
repercussions upon the sensitive ego of the boy or girl so 
clothed. The parents, who just cannot reconcile themselves to 
give up their little boy, create for him a prolonged embarrass- 
ing situation and a sense of inferiority because they refuse to 
let him “shave off” that fuzzy downy beard. Emotionally dis- 
turbing too is the changing voice. The shifting of the voice 
to a lower register in itself would be concern enough, but the 
fact that it is likely to crack under the strain of excitement 
causes a constant threat of embarrassment at most crucia! 
times. 

Many emotional problems arise because of different stages 
of adolescent development as well as the occasional case of 
a boy who is very short and the girl who is exceedingly tall. 
A girl who matured early in adolescence, and grew to a height 
of six feet, found her early adolescence a nightmare and never 
could reconcile herself to her height during her teens. She was 
almost half again as tall as her girl friends in the ncighborhtwd 
with whom she had played since early childhood. Gangling and 
gawky, she was not a popular dance companion of boys her 
own age and not accepted by the older boys whose heia^t 
matched hers. Added to this seeming misfortune was a notice- 
able case of acne. The unhappy girl doctored and dieted and 
grew morose and irritable. Not only was she extremely via- 
happy but her unhappiness and bad disposition worried and 
upset the serenity of her parents. The same thing oin happen 
for the boy who finds himself on the side lines and in a real 
sense Ignored by his erstwhile buddies as they participate in 
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those robust sports which hla smallness of stature, his ro. 
tundity, or his frailness denies to him. No hoy can be happy 
when he is a pee-wee among his former playmates. He is at 
even a greater disadvantage with the girls of his age. 

Not the least of the psychological effects of this period is 
that occasioned by the maturation of the sex function. The 
psychical effects of this event upon the adolescent are most pro. 
found. Even to grant the modern point of view of authorities 
that sex development and differentiation is definitely, though 
slowly^ shaping the physical growth of boys and girls toward 
their future destinies long before puberty, it must be recog. 
nized that a radical and rapid change takes place with the 
onset of pubescence. Psychologically boys and girls have been 
taught to react differently, to be different, To nurture the 
feminine traits girls have been dressed differently, have been 
encouraged to continue playing with dolls throughout child- 
hood, and have been led to develop a set of interests and 
activities that the culture of which they are a part fully ap- 
proved, In the case of boys a very different set of patterns of 
play interests, attitudes, and behavior liave been developed 
to conform to what the culture has thought appropriate for the 
masculine sex. 

Even so, it is with the emergence of puberty that life takes 
on new wonder and meaning. What the emotional reactions 
will be to the sheer facts of sex as these now force themselves 
upon the consciousness of adolescents depends largely on the 
preparation the home has made for the approach of this event, 
The boys and girls who have been taught to look upon sex as 
a natural and wholesome phase of normal life are likely to ex. 
perience thrill and exultation at this evidence of promise that 
they are to he capable of full participation in that important 
phase of the adult life of their culture— the establishment and 
maintenance of a home and family. The approach of the 
menarche in girls will not produce the shock, fear, and revul- 
sion likely where puberty is reached in secrecy and cloaked in 
mystery. The boy likewise will not be too greatly disturbed 
by the manifestations of pubescence. At best, emotional dis- 
turbances will come with the normal manifestations of this 
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developing sex life. They are likely to be intensified and aerioua 
for the boy or girl who has not had wise preparation for the 
coming of puberty. 

Important as are the emotional reactions or youth to the 
physical side of the developing sex function, the wider psycho* 
logical effects are of greater importance. How will the boy 
juid girl react to his or her place in the biological scheme of 
nature? This is a more serious problem for girls than for 
boys. Fortunately, it is becoming less and less of a problem 
as a more intelligent approach is made to these matters. It 
is true that the greater burden of sex appears to rest upon the 
woman, The inconvenience and discomfort of the menstrual 
period has been a source of great emotional disturbance to 
many girls and women. The customary restriction in activities 
along with the embarrassing appearance of facial eruptions 
so characteristic of many at this time has led many women to 
bitterness and resentment toward the whole business of sex 
and particularly toward woman’s part in it. These difficulties 
are not experienced by the boys. The major responsibility for 
the rearing of children, of necessity, rests upon women. The 
unfortunate attitude of older cultures, now rapidly disappear* 
Ing in our own, of placing a greater premium on the birth of a 
boy than a girl has for many women added fuel to the fires of 
psychological disturbances. Studies have shown that far more 
girls than boys wish they were of the opposite sex. Needless to 
say such reactions arc psychologically bad. They tend to color 
with morbidity the outlook on life of tliose who possess such 
attitudes. 

On the whole, boys and girls at this period in their lives 
begin to take pride in the fact of their sex. The boy becomes 
increasingly conscious of his place in the scheme of things as 
a member of the fraternity of men. The girl accepts with equal 
pride her place and destiny among women. Each strives to 
live up to the standards and behavior patterns considered as 
typical of the sex groups. They are emotionally depressed 
when they feel that at any point they fail to measure up to the 

masculine or feminine patterns they believe are expected of 
them. 
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What Mctal prablettis chatacceme the edolesceot period? 

The psychological changes that come with the definite 
emeigence of adolescence are closely related to the social de; 
yelopment of youth. As the youth begins to see himself as aii 
integral part of the life cycle, there unfolds before him much 
more dearly his place in the larger social scene. Whereas, In 
the years immediately preceding pubescence, he was onW 
nuldly interested in the opposite sex, if not positively antago! 
oistic, now a new interest arises. A new emotional attraction is 
now associated with a deeper awareness of the social signify 
icance of the opposite sex to the completeness of the individ^ 
ual's life. This transition usually comes relatively quickly ia 
the social thinking of the developing adolescent. Because boys 
and girls mature at different ages there is a momentary socld 
problem, at least for the girls. » 

It was the good fortune of the writer to observe somewhat 
intimately a group of girls at this stage in their development 
One year, near the close of school in late April or early May, 
a half dozen girl companions were eagerly planning a party. 
At one point in their planning they became apprehensive about 
the boys of their class. How could they have a party without 
those nuisances interfering, in ail likelihood trying to steal the 
girls* ice cream or otherwise tormenting them? The doud 
hovering over their party was the possible unwanted presence 
of the boys. Almost exactly one year later this same group of 
girls were planning another party. But how all had changedl 
Now their chief anxiety arose over the possibility the boys 
would not come to the party. And how could they have a party 
without the boys? In twelve months the onset of puberty had 
completely changed these girls' attitude toward the importance 
of the opposite sex for their social happiness. But unfortu- 
nately, the boys, delayed in the onset of puberty, were “of the 
opinion still" which they held toward girls the previous year, 
The adolescent discovers new interests in life concomitant 

i ith the attraction for the opposite sex. He finds his thoughts 
pjected more and more into the future. He is no longer 
pmarily concerned with self} he is projected into a social 
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being Life takes on new meaning, His plans for the future 
consSously take into account one of the opposite sex. These 
plans, whatever they may be, are essentially social in nature. 
^ The problem of social adjustment between the sexes now 
takes on new importance. Society Imposes new rules and con- 
ventions in the social intercourse between the sexes. They 
are expected to conform to new standards of conduct thought 
by society to be most appropriate to the mores of the cultural 
poup. Much of the free and easy camaraderie of early child- 
Lod is looked upon with doubt. Fortunately, modern society 
is trying to remove many of the older conventions which arc 
not appropriate to present conditions and which limit the op- 
portunity for youth to develop that wholesome friendliness 
so essential to the later creation of happy companionship in 
home and family life. 

The desire to appear to best advantage in the presence of 
the opposite sex is dominant. The boy who was indifferent to 
his clothes and personal appearance now keeps his clothes 
pressed, shoes shined, and hair combed. The girl becomes con- 
cerned about her dress and personal appearance. I^t the young 
woman become interested in some young man. Her care of 
her personal appearance is apparent to all. The girl who has 
been satisHed to let her hair remain somewhat straight and 
straggly suddenly appears in class with a new permanent and 
other changes in her appearance. The wide awake teacher can 
soon discover the cause of the transformation both in appear- 
ance and obvious alertness of the young lady. Boys who have 
had no interest in dancing now take dancing lessons; and girls 
who were little interested in athletic activities now show an 
interest in sports. There is a frequent appeal to books on 
etiquette to insure appropriate behavior under difierent social 
situations. In all, the youths are now socially conscious and 
concerned to meet the outward standards of society. 

At this point there is an apparent paradox in the attitudes 
of adolescents. Although, in general, the youth is concerned to 
meet the usual standards of etiquette, he is a belligerent social 
nonconformist in many things. It is youth who has little pa- 
tience with adult social conventions and habits of thinking 
which do not seem to him to make sense. In fact he is itkcly 
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to go through a period of general mental reaction against most 
of the accepted beliefs and conventions of society. By and large 
this is not altogether without its commendable counterparts. 
Social progress is the product of critical reaction to established 
mores that have long since lost whatever values they may have 
possessed at one time. The tendency of age is to become fixed 
in its ways of thinking and acting. It tends to resent any sug- 
gestions of change that would jeopardize existing mores and 
require change or acquisition of new ways of doing things. The 
ability to carry over into adulthood the quality of a critical 
attitude tempered with a constructive approach to existing 
mores would be a contribution of adolescence to adulthood to 
be desired. 

The quickening of the social interest in adolescence has a 
moral awakening as a concomitant. Much past behavior has 
been the result of conformity to ways of living set by parents. 
Now, with the critical attitude towards society, there is also 
the effort to explore the deeper meaning of life. The youth is 
anxious to find for himself his place in the total scheme of 
things, in short — to orient himself in his cosmos. He now seeks 
with the sages of old the answers to the age-old questions of 
life. He is earnestly seeking for life values — social, ethical, 
and philosophical — that have meaning and provide satisfac- 
tion for him. The importance of the adolescent age as a time 
of genuine moral interest and commitment has been recognized 
by the agencies of religion from time immemorial. Institutional 
religion of our western civilization has always placed great 
stress upon the early adolescent years. These years have been 
looked upon as a time of special moral awakening and of 
ready commitment to Ideals and to religious devotion. From 
Jewish tradition through the long history of the Christian 
church, the age of twelve or thereabouts has been regarded 
as the age to bring youth into the life of the church. Modern 
psychological knowledge confirms the wisdom of these groups 
in their recognition of the importance of adolescence as a 
time of ready moral and religious interest. 

Another aspect of contemporary adolescence cannot be 
overlooked. The social problems of the modern adolescent 
have been multiplied and intensified. In primitive society the 
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adolescent of today became the adult tomorrow in point of 
adult responsibility and adult participation in the life of the 
tribe. The boy who a few months before was looked upon as a 
child and in all probability was housed with the women became 
an accepted member of the adult life of the tribe. He engaged 
in the serious business of the chase and other appropriate ac- 
tivities of the adult of the tribe. It is the same with the woman 
of the tribe who was the girl of yesterday. Now, in modern 
society all is changed. There has been a prolongation of the 
period of adolescence. For the first time in history adolescence 
can anticipate a period of at least ten years in which to make 
the transition from childhood to adulthood. This chance for a 
gradual transition to adulthood has advantages. The shock of 
abruptness is cushioned. Adaptations and adjustments can be 
made more gradually. 

There are other problems created by this delay. For ex- 
ample, the postponement of the opportunity for early mar- 
riage creates serious problems of adolescent adjustment. Primi- 
tive man shortly after the onset of puberty assumed marital 
relationships and the establishment of a family. In modern 
society youth must postpone marriage normally until long past 
the teen age, If his aspirations for adult vocational activities 
require highly technical or professional preparation, marriage 
is not possible for the average boy much before the age of 
twenty-five or thirty. Girls, too, find it undesirable to contem- 
plate marriage much before the age of twenty. At a time when 
an awakening sex consciousness with its biological urges and 
its emotional drives demands expression, adolescents are faced 
with a long period of delay before normal expression in mar- 
riage can take place. The consequences maybe the development 
of serious emotional blocking and maladjustments of personal- 
ity. Our society is slowly awakening to the social consequences 
of delayed marriage through our prolongation of the period of 
adolescence. 

In primitive society the individual was either a member of a 
family unit as a child or a member of one as an adult participant 
— husband or wife. Social-civic privileges and responsibilities 
were immediately assumed after the brief initiatory cererno* 
nies that transferred the individual from the status of child- 
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hood to that of adulthood. There is a serious gap in the long 
adolescent interval when modem youth is accepted neither as a 
child nor as a social-civic adult. Larger numbers of youth in 
later adolescence are in a virtual no man’s land. They are in 
truth the “lost generation” — ^no longer accepted in childhood 
circles and not yet given true recognition in the social circle 
of families. This situation is clearly discerned if one reflects 
for a moment on the circumscribed social and recreational 
privileges of youth of later adolescence. Like the proverbial 
status of the widow, they do not fit into the social scheme 
of the married adults. The school does not welcome them to 
the social activities provided for early adolescence. Their eco- 
nomic status does not permit them to take advantage of the 
better type of public entertainment. They must content them- 
selves with semi-idleness or indulge in a low quality of social 
amusement consonant with the availability of such entertain- 
ment outlets and their economic ability to take advantage of 
them. 

Some efforts are under way to remedy the situation, One 
state, at this writing, has reduced the legal age for full citizen- 
ship status from the traditional age of twenty-one to eighteen. 
Much more will have to be done to bring this group into a 
complete social-civic integration with society. All evidence at 
hand suggests that in the future the span of the adolescent 
period will become greater. 


What economic problems characterize the 
adolescent period? 

Many of the social problems of adolescence grow out of or 
are aggravated by the economic conditions that impinge upon 
the youth. From early adolescence the question of money is an 
acute one. Of course, the matter of an allowance, or pin money, 
or spending money, as it may be called, is of vital concern to 
all children. Even so, needs are not great and are largely in- 
dividual. For adolescence an entirely new factor of need enters. 
As a boy this side of puberty in considerable disgust remarked 
to his brother well past middle adolescence, “Why spend your 
money on the dames?" The question of meeting the additional 
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financial burden of a date is not to be lightly dismissed. The 
girl must have appropriate clothes and the attention of the 
beauty parlor. The modern boy can scarcely get by with the old 
dime or fifteen-ccnt soda fountain treat that satisfied the 
social amenities of grandfather's day, if not quite that of his 
father’s. The pressures of after-show eating and the matter 
of transportation make the companionship of the opposite sex 
a financial problem of real magnitude for the boy— and fre- 
quently for his parents. Very often the financial outlay neces- 
sary for the entertainment of middle class youth in the style 
demanded by the social set is far beyond what the parents feel 
able to spend on their own entertainment. To do less, however, 
would be to lose caste. Many youths in consequence have not 
felt equal to the feminine companionship they desire. 

How can the boy who is getting beyond the period of full 
dependence upon his parents for money provide for his own 
needs? During the war there was little difficulty experienced; 
in ordinary times there is real difficulty. For the boy or girl in 
school, opportunities for odd jobs are not too plentiful; in 
many communities such opportunities are almost nonexistent." 

At least two major difficulties face youths who would work. 
As technological development in industry has advanced, ma- 
chines have displaced manpower to such an extent that, m sheer 
defense of the rights of adults who have families to support, 
youth has been shunted aside. In periods of economic depres- 
sion virtually no work exists for the unmarried youth. The 
more highly technical our culture becomes, the more rigorously 
has youth found employment privileges denied him. Another 
factor which is closely related to the problem of reduced em- 
ployment opportunity is the feeling of thoughtful social leaders 
that, as our society is becoming more complex, youth should 
be better equipped to cope with the many complex issues that 
arise. It is felt that they should spend much more time in school 
than formerly was required. These considerations together 
with others have led to restrictive employment legislation to 

"For a real picture of the nature of adoleecent economic problema aee tho itudy 
of )[},ooo youtha by Bell, Honord M., Youth Tell Their Story, Waihlngtoti: 
American Council on Education, 1938; and Eckert, Ruth E., and Manhall, 
Ttaomat 0 ., W'lteH Youth Leave SehooL New York ; MeSra w-HlU Book Company, 
Inc., X939. 
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keep youth off the labor market and out of competition with 
adults. A child labor amendment to the Constitution is now 
before the American people. If and when it is ratified, it will 
restrict most of the labor of youth before age eighteen. Com- 
pulsory school attendance laws are steadily raising the age re- 
quirements to include all youths to age eighteen. 

Thus, the financial problems of youth, now acute for many, 
promise to become extremely acute for most of them unless 
society soon senses the nature of the problem and provides 
some solution. 

Youth is not alone, or even primarily, concerned with the 
question of spending money, important as that is to him. 
Among the great issues that confront him not least of these is 
his vocational future. As he tries to see himself in the total pic- 
ture of adulthood, he begins to think of the kind of work he 
would like to do or the profession he might wish to follow. He 
is eager to determine the nature of his vocational career and, 
once this decision has been reached, impatient to begin. The 
“pull” of the job has led many youths into hasty decisions and 
premature sacrifice of adequate educational preparation. Safe- 
guarded against too hasty desertion of school, youths today 
can give more careful consideration to their choice of a career. 
Studies reveal the fluctuating nature of these early choices 
which grow out of the emotional immaturity of early adoles- 
cence as well as the lack of knowledge of the myriad voca- 
tional opportunities available to the properly qualified. 


What is the significance of adolescence for education? 

From the days of primitive man adolescence has been recog- 
nized as a period of peculiar importance for education. As 
youth reached the pubertal stage in his development, the cul- 
ture of which he was a part arranged impressive ceremonies 
and initiatory rites by which the adolescent became a full 
sharer in the secrets, the folklore, the mores, the aspirations, 
and the tribal life of his group. This comprised the formal edu- 
cation of the tribal youth. He was deemed to be fully prepared 
thereby to accept complete membership in the tribe and assume 
full responsibility for his share of the group life. These rites 
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might require several days to several months for dlicir com- 
pletion. But life among primitive peoples was relatively sina- 
ple; and the adjustment necessary to the assumption of full 
group life was not difficult or extensive. 

The significance of adolescence for education today is not 
greatly different from that of primitive man. The pattern of 
life has become infinitely more complex and is becoming in- 
creasingly complex with each generation. Adolescent education 
is today in purpose much as it was in primitive society. It is 
broadly the function of education at this time to insure a suc- 
cessful transition of the maturing boy or girl into an effective 
participating member of an adult society. 

Clearly there are necessary changes in the individual re- 
quired in the transition from adolescence to adulthood. Cole 
has indicated the general nature of these changes, and, by in- 
ference, has indicated the importance of the adolescent period 
for education, as she graphically characterizes what is Involved 
in the achievement of adulthood. 

As long as people become angry over superficial social aituationa, are 
afraid of what other people wili thinic, are dependent upon older people 
or members of their own sex for happiness, or are inclined to take every 
thing personally, they have not yet ceased to be adolescenm. It is at once 
clear that some people never grow up and that others do not become 
mature until long after they have passed beyond the age of legal responsi- 
bility. . . . Complete emancipation from home must take place or adoles- 
cence is not yet over. No matter how old individuals are, they remain 
emotionally children if they must run to their parents for understanding 
or assistance. . . . The true adult loves his parents and is willing to take 
their desires into consideration in making his plans, but lie makes his own 
decisions and lives his own life. . . . Blind loyalty to one’s friends and 
blind prejudice against anyone who is different are adolcKcnt charac- 
teristics; a person of adult years who shows them is still a social adoles* 
cent The social adult is able to get along in casual business relationships 
with practically any other normal adult. . . . The adolescent is typictlly 
a person who feels insecure because he does not know what to do or how 
to act in various social relationships, ... An adult is characteristically 
able to adjust himself to ordinary and recurrent social situations easily 
and naturally. . . . The end of moral adolescence is even more difficult 
to define. It consists primarily in the development of some relatively sta- 
tionary and relatively satisfying attitude toward life, religion, morals, 
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and various social problems. . . . Adolescents are characteristically in 
revolt against existing conditions, whether moral or social. An adult does 
not accept unthinkingly the existing code of morals or current social situa- 
tions, but he does regard such matters as facts which exist and to which 
one must make some reasonable adjustment. ... A true adult is, then, 
a person of complete physical development, controlled emotional reactions, 
and tolerant attitudes ; he has economic independence and ability to treat 
others objectively; he is independent of parental control, reasonably satis- 
hed with his point of view toward life, reasonably happy in his job, and 
usually able to get along without attracting attention in the ordinary 
social life about him.'* 

The necessary transition from the behavior pattern of 
adolescence to that of adulthood wiU not be made incidentally. 
It may occur accidentally, but can be assured only by a most 
painstaking program of educational guidance. The citizen as 
well as the educator must recognize the tremendous educa- 
tional opportunity of this period and the resulting responsibil- 
ity it implies. 
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Questions and Problems 

1. Make a study of the opinion of students of adolescence since 1900 
with reference to the question of whether adolescence represents a 
definite break with childhood. What significance have the ages 9, 12, 
IS, and 18 for students of adolescence during this fifty-year period? 

2. How do you define adolescence? Childhood? Adulthood? 

3. Study several primitive social groups as to the importance given to 
adolescence. 

4. Have reports on the ritual customs of several primitive societies by 
which the adolescent is inducted into the adult life of the tribe or 
clan. 

5. Gather all the data you can on the issue of adolescence as a period of 
"stress and strain." 

6. Why is the period of adolescence in modern society considered so 
much more difiScult than it is in primitive society? 

7. What is the importance of sex in connection with the general period 
of adolescence? In what way, if any, do you consider the problem 
different in modern western society from what it was and is in more 
primitive forms of society? 

8. Why is adolescence such a difficult problem for the schools? 

! o. Have a class or panel discussion on the question: "How can our cul- 
I ture better provide for the transition from adolescence to full partici- 
r pation in the adult life of the community?" 

0. Have a class or panel discussion on the question ; “How can our school 
better help adolescents make the transition to full and effective par- 
ticipation in adult society?" 

II. What influence have the different glands upon adolescent develop- 
ment? 

12. What are some of the difficulties or problems of adolescents that find 
their bases in the peculiar economic status of this period? 

13. What do you think society should do to remedy this situation? Pos- 
sibly this problem should be the basis of class study and discussion. 

14. Why is adolescence such an important period for education? 



CHAPTER VIII 


WHAT IS THE NATURE OF OUR DEMOCRATIC 

SOCIETY? 


WEy did the early colonists come to America? 

The religious motive is considered as having had a strong 
influence upon early American colonization. It would be im- 
possible to single out any one motive as the exclusive reason for 
our forefathers seeking sanctuary in this country; seldom do 
people act from single motives only, nor did the early colonists. 
One motive frequently did represent the principal urge that 
caused men and women to brave the hardships, dangers, and 
isolation of life in a strange new world; more often sev- 
eral motives, some conscious and others not clearly recog- 
nized, led people to forsake friends and homeland for a strange 
land. 

The “lure of gold*' and love of adventure must be put down 
as the primary causes for the discovery of America and the 
earliest reasons for colonization. Certainty the efforts of 
royalty to encourage the settlement of the new world were 
indisputably based on economic motives. The grants of royal 
patents to Lord Baltimore, to William Penn, and to others in 
some cases settled obligations of the Crown to individuals, but 
in every instance were motivated by the hope of rich financial 
returns and a profitable extension of the power of the kingdom. 
The plundering by Francis Drake of the rich cities across the 
seas and the pirating of Dutch and Spanish vessels laden with 
gold and other treasure had called attention to the possibilities 
of these new lands. Drake's ships had brought back to Queen 
Elizabeth and the company which financed his exploits an 
estimated £600,000 in profits in return for an original invest- 
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ment of ^5,000. During the reign of Elizabeth dose to £ia,- 
000,000 was obtained from the plundering of the new lands 
and colonies overseas and the treasure-laden ships of Spain. 

It was the hope of exploiting a new undeveloped land of 
similar potential wealth that led the merchants of England, as 
well as the Crown, to an aroused interest in the colonization of 
America. Sir Walter Raleigh’s abortive efforts at colonization 
both in 1585 and 1587 were inspired by the hope of rich re- 
turns, Queen Elizabeth had given Raleigh a patent to all land 
he might colonize. It was stipulated that in return he was to 
pay to Elizabeth one-fifth of the profits from all minerals 
mined. It was this controlling motive which led the English 
Attorney General, when he was informed of a money grant for 
the establishment of the college of William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia, because “the people of Virginia had souls to be saved,” 
to exclaim; “Souls 1 Damn your souls 1 Make tobacco 1 ” 

Those to whom patents were given were motivated in their 
colonial Interests by the hope of profits. Men like William Penn 
were actuated in their colonial policies by a religious interest as 
well. The colonists, of course, usually had reasons for settling 
in America at variance from those of the colonial patent hold- 
ers though the economic motive was strong with many of the 
colonists. Virginia and the Carolinas were settled by emigrants 
from England for whom economic advantage was the principal 
motive. The chance to make a fortune in the new world where 
the soil was rich, the climate mild, and maximum returns for 
energy expended might be expected was a strong inducement 
to the settlers of the southern colonies. 

A strong motive for early colonial settlement closely akin 
to the “lure of gold" and adventure but fundamentally and 
spiritually different was the desire of many for a chance to get 
ahead. The old world had become class-conscious and caste- 
ridden. The child of the manor could expect to live on a differ- 
ent plane from children born to the servant class. Some were 
born to rule and others were born to serve. It was difficult 
to break the bars of social caste that had developed over 
decades of the past. In Europe the prince and peasant had their 
social positions and their economic status sharply drawn. The 
son was expected to follow in the footsteps of his father. There 
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was little opportunity in the settled cultures of the old Europe 
for the poor or middle classes. The same was true in England 
where social-economic class distinctions are still very much in 
evidence. The liturgy of the Church of England at that time 
emphasized the caste system with its design to inculcate in 
those of lower position a recognition of and respect toward 
“their betters.” As an example of this type of religious indoc- 
trination of humble submission to the caste system, this quo- 
tation is offered from the old Church of England catechism : 
“to submit myself to all my governors, teachers, spiritual pas- 
tors and masters I to order myself lowly and reverently to all 
my betters . . . and to do my duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please God to call me.” 

It was to get away from this condition that many came to 
these shores. Parents hoped for much for themselves and for 
their children in the new world; they hoped for better things 
ior their children when their children left the parental roof to 
seek a new life and a future in America. The same ambition 
and aspiration motivated many of the indentured classes who 
came to America. Many of these became influential citizens 
and leaders in the councils of the colonies. Virginia in 1 639 had 
16 per cent of its I.owcr House of the Assembly made up of 
men who five years before had been indentured servants. 

The farther north one went, the more the religious motive 
became a predominant reason for settlement. This was a period 
of religious unrest in Europe which was reflected in the type 
of colonists who came to America. 

The Renaissance had resulted in an intellectual awakening 
throughout Europe. This, in turn, had led to the development 
of many phases of critical thought. During the sixteenth cen- 
tury this intellectual stirring resulted in a number of revolts 
against existing conditions. One important phase of this renais- 
sance movement was a new religious awakening. This awaken- 
ing led to the revolt against the Catholic church, which revolt 
originated in Luther's protest in Germany against abuses In 
the Church in the latter part of the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. By the dose of the century the revolt had swept 
throughout Europe and had led to counter-revolts. The rise 
of Protestantism and its success in influencing governments 
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throughout northern Europe was not achieved without periods 
of extreme religious persecutions — Catholics against Protes- 
tants, Protestants against Catholics, and Protestant groups 
against other Protestant groups. 

In England, particularly, when the Catholic church was dis- 
associated from the state and outlawed, the Protestant faith, 
known as the Church of England, took its place as the official 
religion of the state. Parliament not only made this form of 
Protestantism the state religion, but also it required all to 
belong to it and outlawed all other forms of religion. In the 
period of the long years of religious conflict, Protestantism had 
developed a number of divisions, each with its founder, oc 
leader, and each giving emphasis to different aspects of reli- 
gious dogma. Some of these groups sought to reform, or 
purify, the Church of England. Because they were willing to 
remain within the established church, if it could be “purified" 
of certain evils, they became known as Puritans. Others main- 
tained their freedom to set up any form of religious worship 
they believed right, in other words, complete freedom of con- 
science in religion. Among these were the Baptists, Presby- 
terians, and Quakers. The Church of England at first was as 
intolerant of these dissident groups as the Catholics had been 
of the Protestants when that church had been the state church. 
These dissidents could be severely punished, even put to death, 
for nonconformity to the established church. Later, when some 
degree of toleration had been achieved from the Church of 
England, there were still pressures and various forms of dis- 
crimination practiced against these nonconformists. All in all 
their lot was most unhappy, 

A look at a map of the early colonial period will suggest at 
once why the settlers of the northern colonies possibly were 
more strongly motivated to come to this land in search of 
freedom to worship according to the dictates of their conscience. 
The Puritans settled most of New England. The middle col- 
onies were settled principally by Quakers, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Swedish and German Lutherans, Dutch Calvinists, 
Dunkards, Mennonites, Moravians, and some Catholics in 
Maryland. The Church of England dominated the southern 
colonies of Virginia and North and South Carolina. The south- 
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ern colonies were settled predominantly by those whose religion 
was accepted in their native land. Thus, they would have little 
religious urge to come to America, whereas the other perse* 
cuted religious groups had as a prime motive the escape from 
religious persecution into a new land where they could worship 
as they chose. Even here minority Protestant sects sometimes 
found religious freedom to be interpreted to apply to the faith 
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of the dominant group. This was the experience of Roger 
Williams and Anne Hutchinson who found it necessary to flee 
from the intolerance of Puritan Massachusetts to the religious 
freedom of Rhode Island. Religious freedom was an Important 
motive in the drive that brought most of the early colonists to 
the New England and the middle colonics. 

The deep yearning for political freedom was one of the 
dreams of most of the early colonists. It was almost concomi- 
tant with the religious motive. Tocqueville, the noted French 
commentator on the uniqueness of the American form of gov- 
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eminent, observed of the early Puritans who settled New 
England: “The call which summoned them from the comforts 
of their homes was purely intellectual; and In facing the in- 
evitable sufferings of exile, their object was the triumph of an 
idea. . . . Puritanism was not merely a religious doctrine, but 
it corresponded in many, points with the most absolute dcmo> 
cratic and republican theories.”^ The persecuted of Europe, for 
religious or political ideas, or both, looked to the new world as 
a haven from persecution and a place where dbey might hold 
and speak their own thoughts in safety and freedom. Men 
stimulated by new ideas in religion soon found that these new 
ideas had far-reaching political implications. These ideas had 
brought them into conflict with the political authoritarianism 
of the forms of government under which they lived. In Eng- 
land, by the beginning of the seventeenth century, the people 
had become aware of many of the political implications of their 
religious ideas. The “nonconformists'' or “dissenters’* of Eng- 
land had definitely challenged the right of the state to exercise 
certain powers affecting the liberty of conscience of the indi- 
vidual. It had led many to question the existing forms of gov- 
ernment as the best for: the welfare of men. 

It had become the custom of the feudal houses of Europe to 
impress the youth of the lower classes into the armed service 
of the princes in their many wars with one another. Having 
the status of so much chattel, youths and their parents lived In 
the constant shadow of insecurity. Reigning kings and princes 
had adopted the further practice of selling armies to other 
ruling houses where they were needed. The mercenary army 
of Hessian soldiers who fought in the Revolutionary War was 
an army of this type. It was a desire to escape to a land where 
political conditions would safeguard the rights of the individual 
that attracted many others to America. 

A smaller group came to America to escape the legal punish- 
ments to which they had been sentenced. For a while England 
used the colonies as a place to dump its undesirable criminals. 
Forcibly emigrated as indentured servants or coming to the 
colonies as an alternative to the severe punishment in prospect, 

Me Tocqueville, Alexis, Democracy in America, Vol, I. London: Saunders and 
Otley, 1835, p. as. 
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this small group had motives that were not the most desirable. 
Within this group came many who were not criminal at heart. 
They were people of the highest integrity and of the very best 
motives who had been snared in the net of misfortune. At this 
time the accident of a small debt In the midst of widespread 
economic distress or a similar misfortune was subject to the 
most severe penalties. Many of these victims rose to positions 
of great influence in the colonics. 

These were the principal motives, taken singly or In com- 
bination, clearly understood or but vaguely felt, that led the 
early pioneers to settle here. Tosstbly a more subtle force, in 
addition to the known reasons thus far mentioned, led these 
people to forsake their homelands to follow the Impulse of a 
dream they were assured might be realized in America. This 
force has been well expressed by the Beards ; 

In addition to one or more of these motives, immigrants had a quality 
for which no name can be found. Countless men and women who lived 
amid the wars, persccutiorw, and poverty of the Old World and suffered 
from them as did the emigrants, stayed at home and continued to endure 
them . . . there was something in the spirit of the men and women who 
voluntarily made the break and migrated, a force of character not simply 
determined by economic, political, or religious conditions— a force that 
made them different from their neighbors who remained in the turmoil 
and poverty of the Old World. That something was a quality of energy, 
enterprise, daring, or aspiration that was to be a power in the course of 
American history, immediately and by transmission through coming gen- 
erations.* 

la what way was the creation of our form of 
govecnmenc an repression of the democratic Idealism 
of the colonists? 

The democratic idealism we And woven into the pattern of 
our government came largely out of the ideas and experiences 
of colonial life. The ideals and aspirations of the first colonists 
provided the basis of early democratic living. The long period 
of rigorous living for the century and a half precedbg the 
formation of the Constitution refined and even changed some 

*Beard, Charles A. and Beard, Mary tt, A Batie Mijlary a/ (kt VnUtd Slalit, 
Philadelphia i The Blohliton Company, 1944, pp. 11-19. 
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of the ideas held by the early immigrants and succeeding gen- 
erations. 

The early colonists brought to America strange notions of 
personal equality and the rights of men. Most of them were in 
revolt against the social caste systems of Europe. From the 
lands they came from one’s position and rights were dependent 
largely upon the accident of birth. When men could be treated 
like chattels but were expected to show every deference to 
those of another station in life, ideas of equality and personal 
rights were indeed revolutionary. Fortunately, most of the 
colonists were from England. In England there had been a 
definite break with the extreme feudal and caste systems of 
older continental Europe; still strong, they were in process 
of dissolution. The break proved a stimulus to the thinking of 
settlers whose thoughts were already directed to these ideas, 
The struggle to gain a living and the need to work together on 
an equal footing tended to destroy whatever vestiges of class 
consciousness had been carried over from the homeland. 
Money might buy some things, but in competition with the 
stern elements of nature personal stamina and resourcefulness 
were the priceless qualities that won out. Success in such an 
environment brought confidence to men without social or 
political pedigrees. It built up their ego and gave them a sense 
of equality with other men. It led them even to become some- 
what intolerant of the shams of artificial status. 

By these tokens all men had the same presumptive funda- 
mental rights that any one man possessed or might claim. The 
caste system was out. The story is told of the Virginia farmer 
who in an altercation with Lord Baltimore called him a liar to 
his face and threatened to knock him down, Another incident 
is related of an accidental meeting between a somewhat self- 
important governor of Massachusetts and two farmers on a 
narrow road in the dead of winter. With the narrow road 
blocked by snow on either side the governor on horseback 
peremptorily ordered the men aside so he could pass. The 
farmers retorted that he should stand aside as they were just as 
good as he. At that the aristocratic governor drew his sword. 
One of the farmers immediately seized it and unceremoniously 
broke it in two. Those incidents and others of early colonial 
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behavior toward haughty officials ivould have shodced the 
people of old world cultures, and would probably have resulted 
in heavy punishment to the upstart offenders. 

It must be remembered that the ideas of religious and po- 
litical freedom were inherent in the Reformation movement 
even though not fully understood by Luther, the reformer. To 
substitute a book, the Bible, for an institution, the Church, and 
make every man the sole determiner of the meaning of that 
book as the guide of his life was Instrumental in laying the 
foundations for those revolutionary ideas of equality before 
God and man that became the accepted belief of the early 
colonists. These ideas and their implications were stamped 
indelibly upon the Constitution which these pioneers and their 
descendants bequeathed to us. 

Believing in these broad ideas of human worth and indi- 
vidual rights, the colonists became firm believers in the general 
principle of equal opportunity for all and special privilege to 
none. This was interpreted to encompass the social, political, 
economic, and moral rights of all. Every man had a right to 
such property and the good things of life as his genius and 
industry might achieve. But the advantage of position or other 
privileges should not weigh in his favor. The consciousness of 
the early colonists of the problems of political-social equality is 
illustrated In the first meeting of the Virginia Assembly made 
up of two representatives from each district of the colony. Two 
representatives from one of the districts were refused their 
seats because the patents of this district, although legal, gave 
certain privileges not held by the other districts. This idea 
of equality, in its many ramifications, found a central place 
in the Declaration of Independence and in the Constitution 
Itself. 

Two forces at work throughout the colonial period found 
full expression in the Constitution. The apparently contradic- 
tory ideas of cooperation and Individualism flourished side by 
side. The basic idea of the supremacy of the individual in mat- 
ters of religion carried with it many corollaries in social, po- 
litical, and economic life that gave emphasis to individualism. 
From the first the colonists were Individualists. They insisted 
each upon his own rights; each group and even each colony 
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upon theif separate rights. Pioneer life tended to accentuate 
the individualism of these early immigrants. It was a matter of 
the survival of the fittest amid the rigors of a hostile climate as 
the graves at Plymouth after the first winter and the mis- 
fortunes at Jamestown so well testify. As the frontiers were 
pushed back, farmers in relative isolation learned to depend 
upon themselves and became self-sufficient. 

Individualism in itself has admirable qualities. Its possible 
overdevelopment in colonial life became a serious stumbling 
block to the formation of a political union. The different shades 
of religious and political belief that characterized the colonies, 
their distrust and jealousy of each other, particularly in eco- 
nomic matters, threatened to make political union impossible; 
and for a time imperiled the colonies themselves. The long- 
drawn-out efforts to bring the colonies together and get them 
to work together even in the Revolutionary war prolonged the 
war and threatened its success. The long-drawn-out struggle 
to establish even a weak federation of states is a matter of 
history, as are the nerve-wracking months of bickering between 
states to effect the instrument finally accepted. Yet the Con- 
stitution as finally adopted, including the Bill of Rights, shows 
the marks of this spirit of individualism. The distrust of the 
“common man” by the Tory elements in the Constitutional 
Convention and the unwillingness of the colonies to sacrifice 
individual interests for the common good led to the setting up 
of an elaborate system of checks and balances against hasty 
mob action of the populace and delegation to the state of 
powers which the federal government has been slowly recover- 
ing over the years. To what extent the results of this Indi- 
vidualism expressed in our political institutions have proved a 
blessing in disguise or a limitation upon the full achievement of 
democracy is not an issue here. The creation of our form of 
government is definitely a reflection of the democratic ideals 
of the colonists. 

It should not be forgotten that those forces which developed 
the qualities of individual initiative and individual responsi- 
bility in the colonial situation also helped develop that sense 
of group cooperation that made possible the successful con- 
clusion of the War of Independence and the formation of the 
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most democratic form of government at that time ever to exist. 
The Mayflower Pact was an expression of the sense of the 
Pilgrim fathers that “in union there is strength," The threat- 
ened dissensions within the group brought about a realization 
that cooperation was essential to survival. The early practice, 
particularly in the northern colonics, of living in common cem 
ters that the New Englanders called towns was in response to 
a sense of need for cooperative life among hostile Indians and 
the hostile forces of nature. The need for cooperation in co- 
lonial government was readily admitted, and its extension was 
appreciated as the life of the colonies became more complex. 
Such problems as the navigation of the Potomac River made 
Virginia and Maryland aware of the necessity of cooperation ; 
numerous matters that concerned two or more of the colonies 
gradually overcame some of the individualism of each and 
brought about more cooperative effort. It was necessity that 
ultimately led to the ffnal renunciation of colonial individualism 
and the cautious acceptance of cooperation through the formu- 
lation and ratification of the Constitution of the United States. 

Another expression of the democratic Idealism of the col- 
onists is the unique provision for complete freedom of religious 
belief and expression. The original colonists, while in search 
of religious freedom for themselves and for those who believed 
as they did, were not all willing to concede that right to other 
groups with different beliefs. Virginia had the established 
Church of England as a tax-supported state church; other 
religions were illegal. Much the same was true of Puritan New 
England. William Penn, in Pennsylvania, emphasized the 
liberal, tolerant point of view. He encouraged sturdy, thrifty 
immigrants of virtually all faiths so long as they professed a 
belief in God. Toleration, as we know it today, was not a virtue 
of the early colonists, except perhaps Rhode Island. 

The continued policy of encouraging emigration to the col- 
onies led to the infiltration of people of different shades of 
religious belief into those colonics which originally were of 
one faith. This forced a relaxation of the laws of conformity 
until any attempt at enforcement was forgotten. Or, as in the 
case of Maryland, where Protestants were about to outlaw 
Catholics, the Assembly in 1649 p&ucd what became known as 
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the Toleration Act. A modus operand* had been developed by 
the beginning of the eighteenth century that enabled those 
of divergent religious faiths to exist side by side even though 
not all advantages were given equally to all faiths. ^ 

This was the state of affairs when the Constitutional Con- 
vention assembled. One of the thorniest problems faced there 
was the matter of satisfying the rights of religious groups. The 
Constitution side-stepped the problem entirely, but it soon be- 
came ewdent that the Constitution could not be ratified by the 
several states until some provision was made under the new 
government to protect the religious freedom of the individual. 
So insistent and universal was Ais demand that the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution guaranteeing the freedom of religious 
worship had to be added before the people were willing to 
accept the Constitution. It is significant that the one principal 
reason for the early colonists’ coming to America was that to 
be forever protected in the first item of what has become 
known as the Bill of Rights in the Constitution. 

It is impossible to study the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, including the Bill of Rights, without a 
consciousness that our government at almost every point re- 
flects the basic aspirations and democratic ideals of the col- 
onists. The venturesome spirit, the unbounded faith in man 
and his essential worth and destiny are reflected in this docu- 
ment, itself a testimony to that continuing spirit of adventure 
and faith in man individually and collectively to govern him- 
self. 


"What is the meaning of democracy? 

Mark Twain once said concerning the weather that every- 
body talks about it but nobody does anything about it. This 
might be roughly paraphrased in saying of democracy “every- 
body talks about it but no one attempts to define it." As a 
concept the term democracy Is difficult to capture within the 
meaning of a sentence or two. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
read many extended discussions on democracy without any 
evident attempt to confine its somewhat elusive meaning to a 
few words. 
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It is much easier to present what is believed to be its essential 
characteristics. Nor should this failure to come to grips by a 
frontal attack upon the question be regarded seriously. There 
is much that is known about many things for which a precise 
definition cannot be given. Electricity, for example, can be de- 
scribed in its behavior and characterized in many ways. In fact, 
most of us have become so familiar with its manifestations and 
its characteristics that for ordinary purposes we feel confident 
we know what electricity is. Resort to a dictionary may elicit 
a definition something like this one taken from a popular small 
dictionary at hand; “Elcctricity^ — an imponderable and invis- 
ible agency, capable under different circumstances of producing 
light, heat, chemical decomposition, and other physical phe- 
nomena.” Still, what is electricity? Quickly turning the pages 
of this dictionary we come to another definition of a term that 
is most important to all of us and no doubt has caused each of 
us much curious, if not troubled, reflection. Here by definition; 
“Life — the particular quality which marks the difference be- 
tween an animal or plant and an inorganic body, or a dead 
organism.” Then, as in the attempt to define “electricity,” the 
dictionary goes on with an effort to clarify the meaning of life 
by numerous characterizations and descriptions of its mani- 
festations. Yet, few, certainly, would admit that they did not 
have a working, meaningful understanding of these terms, 
though no precise definition. More than that, as we live and 
gather more experience, these terms take on added meaning. It 
is the same with respect to the meaning of democracy. 

It may help us in our approach to the problems of education 
in relationship to democracy, if we think of democracy as, 
essentially, a way of life: it is a characteristic pattern of 
behavior in the total mode of living. Since we think of life as 
involving the whole being, it is necessary to include in this way 
of life not only the way one acts but the way one thinks and 
feels within a given situation as well. What one docs is but the 
expression of one's thought and emotional reaction to a specific 
situation, Frequently someone’s behavior is characterized as 
“that is just what you would expect of him” or “that is not 
typical of him.” The first comment suggests that the behavior 
in the case of that individual conforms to a general pattern 
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recognized for him as his ''way of life. For the other the 
behavior ascribed to him is at once recognized as not in 
harmony with the pattern of living associated with his "way of 
life” as this has been observed. We go further and characterize 
the thought and action of a given person according to patterns 
of conduct or behavior we think we clearly recognize and for 
which there is an accepted name or label. We say, “he is very 
democratic,” or "he is very autocratic.” There would be little 
doubt in the minds of most people as to the general behavior 
of the two persons thus characterized. 

Groups, too, seem to develop a characteristic way of behav- 
ing which we identify with, or- at least ascribe to, a certain 
group. We speak somewhat glibly of an "American Way ” 
Without consideration of the merits involved in any proposed 
change, it has become the easy means of appealing to prejudice 
against change to characterize the new suggestion as not in 
harmony with the "American Way.” Yet, our American people 
believe there is a characteristic way of thinking and behaving 
that is peculiarly and typically American, By this same token 
there is the inference that other nations have typical modes of 
thinking and behavior that sets them apart—a distinctive "way 
of life.” When referring to some action of Great Britain, one 
is likely to comment "that is typically British.” The Chinese 
and Japanese are supposed to have peculiar ways of doing 
things that are recognized as an oriental "way of life,” which 
are often referred to as "that is typically oriental.” The in- 
formed at once bring to focus a mental picture of the peculiar 
characteristics that are supposed to be typical of a small group, 
a nation, or race. These cartoon stereotypes are definitive of a 
characteristic popularly ascribed to the peoples concerned. 
Colonel Blimp typifies the slow, somewhat sluggish mentality 
of the British who somehow muddle through; Uncle Sam 
characterizes the easy-going, good-natured American, benevo- 
lence personified, naive, an easy mark; the rough Bolshevik 
with smoking bomb symbolizes communistic Russia, rugged, 
ruthless, out to achieve by brute force. They may be wide of 
the mark of a true characterization, but cartoons are the 
attempts to symbolize popular notions of behavior character- 
istics of groups. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to recognize that different cultures 
have different “ways of life.” It is equally important to recog- 
nize that superficial symbols are not always true characteriza- 
tions of group behavior patterns. This is true of the demo- 
cratic way of life. It may express itself differently in different 
cultures. We in America claim to be a democracy — ^that is, to 
follow the ideal of a democratic way of life. We do not have 
a king or designated ruler; we elect those who carry on the 
responsibility of government for us. Their actions arc subject 
to review at stated times and their continuance in office is 
dependent upon the favor of the citizen voter. All recognize 
this as an important aspect of the American way. Some make 
this the sine qua non of the democratic way of life. There are 
those in England who insist they have a more truly democratic 
way of life than we do. They have a hereditary king, a life 
term House of Lords, and an elective House of Commons. 
The king is a figurehead as far ns power is concerned ; he serves 
simply as the symbol of the unity of the Empire. The House of 
Lords has very little power; the power of government actually 
resides in the House of Commons, The claim that England is 
more democratic than America springs from the fact Uiat the 
government, that is, the cabinet and the members of the House 
of Commons, is subject at all times to popular opinion. At any 
time the government is not in majority favor a new election is 
called. In America our government, from President down 
through the Senate aad House of Representatives, has stated 
terms of office and for practical purposes the government can 
be changed at stated intervals only. To that extent it is not as 
responsive to the popular will as is the government of England. 
Switzerland, without a king, is regarded as a democracy not 
too unlike America. Often the Scandinavian countries are 
spoken of as democratic in their ways of life in spite of the 
presence of kings. It may be necessary to recognize that the 
democratic way of life is a far more basic thing than the out- 
ward trappings of governmental forms, though government 
may be an important aspect of democracy and democratic 
living. It is possible for a genuine democratic way of life to 
exist in different cultures although outwardly Its expression 
may take different forms from that of another culture. 
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It is important, too, to recognize that the concepts of democ- 
racy and its expression as a way of life may, and in fact does, 
change with time. It is a fundamental principle of learning that 
we “learn through experience.’* As we explore an idea and try 
to carry it out in practice, its meaning unfolds for us and we 
see new facets or implications not recognized before. Likewise, 
in the crucible of experience an idea or ideal may require 
change or adaptation from what was originally thought to be 
its characteristic. It is true of every great thinker and leader 
that he sees only in part the full implications of an idea or 
way of life he espouses. He, or his followers, may find that the 
expression of the idea or ideal changes with increased experi- 
ence in the attempt to realize it. 

As we try to catch the meaning of democracy for us in 
America this must be realized. Democracy is a dynamic con- 
cept and an evolving one. In its very essence democracy, as a 
way of life, Is adventurous, it is experimental, and its genius 
lies in the fact that interpretation of the values it seeks are 
always subject to the majority judgment of the group. It has 
been the habit of patriotic orators to hark hack to Washington, 
Jefferson, and others of that heroic group who literally forged 
for us the symbols of our democratic ideals. That is well. But 
it is not enough. We should understand that what they believed 
and attempted to express in a pattern of government had its 
roots In ideas which had been enlarged and refined in over a 
hundred and fifty years of varied efforts to approximate con- 
cretely an ideal way of living. It is even more important to look 
forward than backward if the inner deeper meaning of democ- 
racy for our time is to be understood. 

The pilgrims in the Mayflower would, no doubt, have been 
Jhorror stricken had it been possible for them to foresee the 
fcvents of the years 1775 to 179 1. The ideas and ideals which 
"prompted these pilgrims to seek asylum in a new land did not 
imply for them the radical sequences that culminated in the 
Constitution with its novel ideas and pattern of national life. 
The early colonists for the most part saw only a chance to 
escape the immediate persecutions of tyrannical governments. 
It was freedom for themselves to worship, but for most of 
them this freedom did not embrace those whose religious ideas 
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were greatly at variance from their own. Vaguely, for most, 
the idea of political freedom meant only a degree of noninter- 
ference with their personal lives. Relief from political oppres- 
sion did not carry with it the full-blown idea of complete self- 
government. That implication of their basic ideas and ideals 
required a century and a half to mature. The idea that "all men 
are created equal" most likely would have been emphatically 
rejected by the majority of the colonists before they left their 
homelands. These radical notions were implicit in the ideas and 
ideals which led to the search for a new life in a new world. 
They became explicit in the actual translation of those ideas 
and ideals in the practical processes of trying to realize them in 
the vicissitudes of living In the new world. 

The concepts of democracy have been undergoing change 
since the formulation of our Constitution. The basic ideals and 
aspirations remain the same. This is as should be expected of 
the dynamic nature of ideas and ideals. Wc may well expect a 
similar development of the implications of these basic ideas and 
ideals as wc, our children, and future generations, amid chang- 
ing conditions and through experience, sense the fuller im- 
plications of these basic concepts of democracy for human well- 
being. 

How can we distinguish between an authoritarian end a 
democratic type of society? 

It is not as easy as many think to distinguish between au- 
thoritarianism and democracy. Witness the devices which 
authoritarianism has used to gain absolute power or maintain 
privilege by parading under the cloak of democracy. Democ- 
racy proclaims as its goal the common welfare of all. Notori- 
ous antidemocratic leaders of the past decade or two, such as 
the late Hitler of Germany, the late Mussolini of Italy, Franco 
of Spain, Stalin of Russia, and Peron of Argentina, to mention 
some of the better known, have been most vocal in assuring 
their people that they were working for the common good and 
were truly democratic. They have confused millions into sup- 
port of their regimes because they were supposed to be demo- 
cratic and solely interested in the welfare of all. 
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Tn assume these as synonymous terms^emocracy and 
for the good of aU-io to be misled. It oaed to be aa 
rXSof political science that the best type of government 
S "“nevSlent autocracy. Tbia idea wm based upon 4e 
™eral notion that an unselfish ruler normally better educated 
fS tite rank and file of his subject, could ^ 

fuller life for all than was possible under any other form of 
ZSnmtnt. The joker, of course, is to msure the ben^olent 
Eat. History has recorded very, very few. Modern knowl- 
Xe of the nature of man as a social bemg md.cates cleari, 
that man is happier and better satisfied, even with l'»Si be 
has had some part in the determination of his own way of iifc. 
Too, autocracy in its very nature breeds self-interest in *e 
autocrat and indMerence to the welfare of those under his 

Epliclt in these facts, then, is the fact that 
authoritarianism in government are for all practical 
synonymous terms, and irreconcilable \yith the concept of de- 
mocracy. An authoritarian type of society can always be dts- 
tinguished from a democratic society at the crucial point of 
where final authority rests. This distinction shou d never be 
confused with the immediate quality of life held out under 
authoritarian promise. J government is authontartan lunen 
its power and its acts are not at all times subject to review, 

rejection, or modification by those ajfected thereby. ^ 

There are other distinguishing characteristics of an authori- 
tarian type of society versus a democratic one. Political democ- 
racy may exist and yet the real essence of democracy may be 
l^sent. For many years, the early Massachusetts colony en- 
Ked practical political democracy in the government of 
Homestic affairs. The majority ruled on all local issues. The 
Majority, however, thought of democracy only in terms of 
their major interests. They sought the right to freedom of 
religious belief, but it never seemed to occur to them that 
the same principles were involved for the other colonists 
in their midst who did not maintain quite the same pattern 
of doctrinal differences. They imposed rigorously, at first, 
their form of religion upon all minority groups even more un- 
compromisingly than did the mother country. England, with 
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a form of political democracy, until recently at least has been 
authoritarian in its social and economic practices. It has main- 
tained an old social caste system that recognized those who 
“belonged” and those who did not. Special privileges, social 
and economic, were part of their heritage. They have been 
worshippers of a tradition which effectively served to perpetu- 
ate the privileged class. 

The spirit of authoritarianism in the socio-economic realm 
is the unquestioned maintenance of old social beliefs, customs, 
mom — the gtorilication of the old and opposition to the new, 
the practical status quo in thought and behavior. It is synony- 
mous with the kinds of blind unthinking reaction that decreed 
for Socrates, “that disturber of the morals of the youth of 
Athens," the cup of hemlock. Democracy, on the other hand, 
embodies the spirit of adventure, the guest for nets ideas, the 
modification of old ones, the fearless yet critical search for new 
ways of adjustment to changing conditions, wiih one ultimate 
purpose in mind only, the advancement of the happiness and 
well-being of all, with special privilege to none. 


What ate the characteristics of our Ideal of a 
democratic society in America? 

The answer to this question must give tribute to the ideals 
and experiences of our forefathers since colonial days. It must 
take into account the ideas of contemporary leaders of demo- 
cratic thought in America. 

Two important documents in American history provide the 
springboard for any consideration of this question. The general 
ideas and ideals expressed in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution voice the common aspirations of all men 
for a democratic society in America. Those lofty words from 
the Declaration of Independence are familiar to all: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certiun unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happuiess. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
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B«lde toe hbtoric «rd. 

cant words of the Preamble to the Constitution. 

1 1 4.t\A TTfiifr#ii^ States in order to forin ft more perfect 

uS is Justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 

.Win ««Ui* . 1 . 1 . Cn- 

Stitution for the United States of America. 

Not only the basic ideals that form the goals of the demo- 
cratic society in America to which men aspire arc clearly re- 
corded here, but the equally basic method of attainment to 

these ideals is unequivocally given. .-.g 

Three-quarters of a century after the Declaration ot 177b 
had been crystallized into political form, Lincoln, in his memo- 
rable Gettysburg Address, characterized for all the 
and method of political democracy in America in those now 
faius words : ''Government of the people, by dm ^ 

for the people.” This is a great political deal of America 
Uich we have not attained. We are only s owly recognizing 
the fuller implications of this political ideal, and translating 
these newer understandings Into governmental expression. It 
required almost a hundred years before one large section of 
the population was legally admitted to the full rights of politi- 
cal citizenship. In many states the political rights faranteed 
V the Constitution to colored citizens still arc denied, M 
awakened public conscience in many of these states is slowly 
^rincing practice into harmony with the ideal as well as the 
Ibal provision of the Constitution. Throughout most of our 
Btory the spirit of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Rnstitution has been thwarted in part by a common practice 
'among the states to require payment of a "poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to the right to vote. This is a hangover from the 
older cultures which placed property rights above human 
rights. This old idea our forefathers clearly and uniquely re- 
jected in settingup our form of democratic government. Most 
states have removed such limitations upon the freedom to 
vote. The persistence of the old property right idea is still to be 
found in a number of states which require one to possess prop- 
erty to vote in school elections. This undemocratic practice is 
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giving way as people realize that no act which affects education 
or any other aspect of living that requires group judgment 
should be passed upon by a few under the claim that because 
they own property it confers special political privileges upon 
them. 

The growth of the democratic ideal In its application to gov- 
ernment possibly is best illustrated in the nineteenth amend- 
ment. Certainly, few, if any, of those who so well expressed 
the democratic idealism of government in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution thought woman suffrage a 
natural inescapable corollary of the phrases “deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed" or “we the 
people." Yet, few today would be hardy enough to deny that 
the franchise to women was an “inalienable right" of such a 
political ideal. At this writing one state has projected the im- 
plication of political democracy even further. With the impetus 
of the second world war the idea that if the state regarded 
youths of eighteen sufficiently adult to assume by compulsion 
the primary burden of the nation’s defense at the possible cost 
of their lives, they were also sufficiently mature and of right 
entitled to the suffrage privilege. Ought they not of demo- 
cratic right be privileged to pass judgment upon the merits of 
the causes for which they were asked to risk their lives? As a 
result of this one state has lowered the voting age from twenty- 
one to eighteen, and the issue is now a live one in many states. 
The pertinent question is asked: “What is sacred about the 
twenty-first birthday?" It is pointed out that youth of eighteen 
today have achieved a higher level of schooling than the adult 
population of forty and over ; that they are far, far ahead of the 
adult level of schooling of those who composed the original 
colonies that formed these United States of America. Clearly, 
the democratic ideal as it is being translated into political 
practice is slowly but surely bringing to the American citizen 
the reality of equal rights. It implies a growing appreciation 
of political responsibility in a democratic society. 

Not only are we clarifying what we believe political democ- 
racy in America should be, wc, too, arc giving clearer meaning 
to what wc believe is the democratic way of life in the larger 
spheres of socio-economic relationships, The Declaration of 
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Independence and the preamble to the Constitution look upon 
political democracy largely as a means to an end. The real es- 
sence of democracy for America is assumed to lie in the realm 
of socio-economic life. These are expressed in broad categories 
as “Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” plus the notion 
of the equality of man. 

It is important to catch something of the spirit of the people 
who tried to give expression to tlicse ideals as a way of life. 
Out of a baAground of oppression and depreciation of the 
person, these people had been struggling toward a new free- 
dom with an emphasis upon the importance of the individual 
and equality between men in the economic-social as well as 
political scheme of things. How fundamental and pervasive 
this idea of equality was and the influence it had upon the char- 
acter of the American people before 1850 is clearly revealed 
in the impression made upon that great French student of 
American life, de Tocqueville, He came to America in 1831 
somewhat skeptical of this new venture in government: he re- 
turned to France enthusiastic over what he saw. He comments 
thus : 

Amongst the novel objects that attracted my attention during my stay 
in the United States, nothing strudk me more forcibly than the general 
equality of condition. I readily discovered the prodigious influence which 
this primary fact exercises on the whole course of society, by giving a cer- 
jtain direction to public opinion, and a certain tenour to the laws ; by im- 
|n>arting new maxims to the governing powers, and peculiar habits to the 
governed. 

I speedily perceived that the influence of this fact extends far beyond 
the political character and the laws of the country, and that it has no less 
empire over civil society than over the government; it creates opinions, 
engenders sentiments, suggests the ordinary practices of life, and modi- 
fies whatever it does not produce. The more I advanced in the study of 
American society, the more I perceived that the equality of conditions Is 
the fundamental fact from which all others seemed to be derived, and the 
central point at which all my observations constantly terminated.* 

It was but natural, therefore, for our early Americana to 
emphasize, even possibly to exaggerate, the importance of the 

*de TocqUBville, Alexis, Dmoeraey in Amtriea, Vol. I. London: Saunders and 
Otley, 1835, IntroduEtlon, pp. XIII-XIV. 
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individual. The democratic way of life meant freedom, liberty, 
personal rights with a minimum of the restrictions felt in the 
old world. The Bill of Bights, as the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution are called, is aptly characterised in its namej 
the burden of emphasis is the protection of the rights of the 
individual against the infringement of others, particularly the 
state. That was almost an obsession of the colonists; it threat- 
ened the adoption of a Constitution and has been a tender spot 
throughout our history — even to the popularization of the 
“Four Freedoms” by the late Franklin D, Roosevelt, The ex- 
pression of democracy for our forefathers, then, was charac- 
terized by the setting up of safeguards for the ip-eater freedom 
of the individual. The early American maintained the right to 
live his own life with a minimum of interference. He wanted 
to make money with little or no restriction as to how mudh he 
made, how he made it, or what he did with it He demanded, 
also, that he be recognized on a par with any other citizen with 
equal rights. Even when he thought of his own colony he was 
jealous of its independence of ail others. 

This idea has continued to permeate the thinking of the 
rank and file of American citizens. How individualistic and 
inadequate the concept of democracy in America was prior to 
the second world war is revealed in a study made of the opin- 
ions of over a, 000 high school students representing 40 diner- 
ent high schools. These students were asked to indicate what 
democracy meant to them, Slxty*three per cent defined democ- 
racy in terms of rights and privileges only. A minority of ay 
percent included both privileges and responsibilities as co-parts 
of the democratic ideal.* The overemphasis upon rights is not 
alone a weakness of ours. The late H. G, Wells before his 
death publicized what he called the *Ten Rights of Man,” 
Mahatma Gandhi, the great Indian leader, immediately cabled 
Mr. Wells it was time that we began to think about responsi- 
bilities as well as rights or soon there would be no right left 
for anyone. 

As time has passed, the emphasis upon freedom, liberty, and 
rights as an expression of extreme Individualism has given way 

*Edueatioa Follclef CommtxitioR, Ltantitif tht «/ Demtencf, Wsthlng- 
toiu National Education AiioeiatJon, 1940, p, 47. 
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to a greater recognition of the place of individual and group 
responsibility in our American conception of the democratic 
way of life. Even the interpretation of rights and liberty has 
been tempered with a marked degree of group responsibility 
by the time the colonies were willing to accept the Constitution. 

The growing complexity of life has increased the sense of 
responsibility as a part of democratic living. The sixteenth 
amendment, which gives the Congress the right to levy income 
taxes, is a radical invasion of personal rights as these were 
conceived one hundred years ago. The acceptance of more and 
more federal control and responsibility for aspects of life 
formerly the responsibility of the states, the adoption within 
recent years of social security legislation, compulsory pension 
systems, minimum working hours laws, child employment legis- 
lation, elaborate fire and health restrictions, old age assistance, 
and numerous other types of social welfare laws is a clear 
recognition that democracy in America is being thought of as a 
way of life that stresses the welfare of the individual within 
the group as well as the individual as an individual. The deep- 
ening sense of cooperation and interdependence is further evi- 
denced by the rapid extension of the cooperative movement 
among farmers and consumers, the mushroom growth of group 
medical insurance plans plus strong mounting agitation for 
some form of socialized medicine on a national scale, the spread 
of unionism among laborers and others as a form of group life, 
and similar demonstrations of cooperative activity. The fur- 
therance in recent years of the ideal of the equality of all and 
the advantage of special privileges to none is one of the most 
revolutionary and fundamental social developments that has 
taken place. For the past several decades gift and inheritance 
taxes have been used as devices to create greater equality be- 
tween the children of the rich and the poor, as well as to raise 
money for governmental purposes. The heavy graduated in- 
come taxes, corporation taxes, luxury taxes, and such serve to 
equalize the tax burden in relation to the ability to pay and 
narrows the gap between individuals in tlie economic sphere. 
The currents of democratic idealism have frowned even on too 
great a disparity between individual incomes. Advocacy of a 
limitation upon incomes is becoming more widespread. The late 
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president Roosevelt boldly proposed $25,000 as the maximum 
ceiling on individual Incomes. These and myriad other examples 
point unmistakably to a growing conviction that the democratic 
idealism expressed by the founding fathers is gathering new 
and enriched meaning with time and changing conditions for a 
way of life in an evolving American democratic society. 
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Questions and Problems 

I. Do the reasons listed in this chapter for the colonists' comiog to 
America agree with tlie beliefs you can recall having had os a stu- 
dent in high school^ Try to account for any changes in your point of 
view. 
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а. Can you cite examples to show whether or not the aoctal caste system 
of Europe was carricdl over into the social life of any of the thirteen 
colonies? Has it influenced American education? Is there any evi> 
dence of such influence in American education today? 

3, Write out five or more political implications of the religious freedom 
motive. What implications do your atatements have for public educa* 
tion in the United States? 

4. Draw as many comparisons as you can between colonial methods of 
punishing criminals and methods of punishment that have been used 
in the schools. Has greater progress been made in the “disciplining" 
of eriminsh* or of Students? State your reasons or evidence. 

3, Would you define ''democrac/* as a process, an ideal, a method of 
procedure, a body of doctrines, a system of beliefs, or a way of life? 
Give reasons for your choice of definitions. 

б. Have the American people accepted the idea that democracy is 
fundamentally experimental in nature? State your ideas and foW 
through to the implications of your statements for education. 

7. What are the differences between an authoritarian and a democratic 
institution? Can an institution be a mixture of both, or must it be all 
one or the other? 

8. State your agreements or disagreements with the author’s definition 
of an “authoritarian government.” Apply the definition to institu- 
tions which arc now governmental. 

9. Would you favor lowering the voting age from twenty-one to 
eighteen? Would doing this place further obligations upon public 
schools? 

10. Discuss any differences you think exist between authoritarian and 
democratic conceptions of "rights” and "responsibilities.” 

11. Should individual security be provided by the government, by free 
enterprise, or By cooperative organizations? In any case, what arc the 
effects upon the responsibility of the school? 

12. Cite instances to show how our conceptions of democracy arc grow- 
ing and changing today. 

13. State your criteria for determining whether a political, social, or 
economic movement today is “reactionary,” “liberal," or "radical.” 

14. List several movements or developments in modern education and 
justify your application of the terms “reactionary," "liberal,” or 
"radical” to them. 

15. Discuss this idea “Truth Is everywhere the same, and therefore edU' 
cation should be everywhere the same." 



CHAPTER IX 


WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEMS 
FACING YOUTH IN OUR DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY? 


The very nature of a democraric aoeiety has a marked influ- 
ence upon the youth of the community. The fact that the char- 
acter of such a society is determined % the will of its members 
must affect profoundly the outlook, the thinkings and the be- 
havior of all those who compose it. It is one thing to confront 
life with a consciousness that the major decisions concerning 
that life have been made or will be made by others, that the 
principle concern of the individual is to try as best he may to 
flt himself Into the pattern of life already set or as It may be 
modified by the caprice of another; a vastly different atmos- 
phere and outlook on life arc created with the recognition that 
the society is and will he determined by all those who are a 
part of that society. Added to this is the fact that the genius 
of a democracy rests as well upon the spirit of a “divine dis- 
content” with things as they arc and a spirit of adventure and 
quest for ways and means to give greater reality to the ideals 
of liberty, justice, equality, and human well-being inherent in 
the concept of democracy. 

Against a background of such a dynamic concept of a demo- 
cratic community modern youth must be further challenged to 
the realization that his world is a world of rapid and acceler- 
ated change. It has been asserted that we have made more 
change in the past fifty years than in the previous three hun- 
dred years and that we have changed more in tiie last three 
hundred years than in all recorded time. One writer has put the 
matter of accelerated change even more strongly; “Then sud- 
denly, with the utilization of steam and electricity, more 

ZS 
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chattges were made in technology in two generations than in 
all the thousands of years of previous human history put to* 
gether/’* It is certein that youth today, particularly in Araer- 
ica, largely unhampered by age-old customs and traditions, 
faces a world of unprecedented upheaval. 

How do dbaoges In ooinimmkadoa and tnmqpomcion 
affect die world of the adolescent? 

The writer, with millions of others of his generation, recalls 
vividly when all telephones in the nation were silent for two 
nunutes while funeral services were in progress for the late 
Alexander Bell, the inventor of the telephone. To the youth of 
today this must seem fantastic. The telephone is so vital a part 
of our lives it is all faut taken for granted that it has always 
been a part of our existence. Yet much of grandfather’s life 
was spent without the convenience of the telephone. It is a 
little more than a century since the first brief message “What 
has God Wrought?” was flashed over the telegraph wires 
between the neighboring cities of Washington and Baltimore. 
Today almost every child is familiar with the rows of poles 
and glistening strands of telegraph wire to be seen along every 
railroad, tying America together with a network of telegraph 
lines. Now thousands of miles of cables traverse the ocean beds 
to connect every part of the world by transoceanic telegraph. 

Although the radio came into existence shortly after 1900, 
commercial broadcasting did not begin until 1920, and radio 
reception for effective ordinary household usage was delayed 
another decade. Commercial broadcasting distinctly belongs 
to the present younger generation. Youth is fully familiar with 
the use of the two-way radio particularly as it is used in police 
cars and as it was used in the second world war. The possibili- 
ties of two-way radio for family or individual pocket use have 
been dramatized in current commercial advertisements and in 
the comic strips. Its general usage is the promise of tomorrow. 
N.B.C,, in 1939, began regular public television service in New 
York City ; now available inmost of our large cities. Television 

*Cou»ln*, Norman, Mtdtrn Man. Is Ohdtii. New Yorks The Viking Pteee, 
1945 , P - 16. 
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is still in its infancy but its possibilities arc almost unlimited 
in connection with the development of the radio. In the years 
immediately ahead the rapid development of television for 
general use can be anticipated. 

The significance of the motion picture cannot be overlooked 
in any consideration of the modern evolution, or revolution, in 
modes of communication. The old Nickelodeon which came 
into existence at about the turn of the century is all but un- 
known to those on the sunny side of forty. Even the silent films 
are becoming but dim memories to our contemporary younger 
adults. The transformation of the “movie*’ has been almost as 
phenomenal as has been the development of the radio. By 1930 
the “silent” movie had been transformed into the “talkie." It 
has had a tremendous influence upon the motion picture public; 
it is estimated that the patronage of the sound motion picture 
industry in the United States today represents over 100,000,- 
000 paid admissions weekly. 

The newspaper and the magazine have been with us since 
colonial days, but they are radically changed in character and 
scope. The older newspapers were local in character, limited 
in circulation, serious in purpose, and restricted in the nature of 
the ideas that found a place in their columns. Ideas too much at 
variance with the accepted mores of the community seldom 
found a place In the newspapers. Only a small portion of the 
public could read, so that the stimulus that might have come 
through a widespread reading of the paper was limited. Maga- 
zines, for the most part, strove to be decorous, literary, and 
serious. They were adult in interest and not likely to appeal to 
youth. 

Tremendous changes have taken place over the years, Read- 
ing competency in America has become almost universal. News- 
papers have become cheap enough to be purchased by all. Few 
homes now but have one or more newspapers. The weekly 
newspaper has given way to the daily paper in the cities, and in 
most of the rural communities the daily rural free delivery 
service of the United States mail, developed rapidly since its 
inauguration in 1896, brings to the farmer’s door the daily 
paper from the city as well as the small town or county weekly 
newspaper. These daily papers arc large metropolitan news- 
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papenn, often reprejcnting a chain of new^apers owned and 
published by a group of otwicra or by an individual. They have 
become essentially commercial in interest, sensational in the 
items featured, largely non-moral in their attitudes toward 
the news they prmt, and, through their stae and coverage, of 
necessity largely incUSerent to local community conventions 
and mores. They bring to those who read them a distinct 
sophisticated approach to every phase of human life. The same 
may be said for the magazines. They are plentiful and they 
are rdativdiy inexpensive. They range from the hi^ly literary, 
through the semipopular but serious magaaine, to the dieap, 
sensational, gaudy sex and crime thriiler familiarly known as 
the pulp magazines. As one scans the magazine racks at any 
newsstand or corner drugstore the impression is quickly 
gained that the pulp tfartllers are the more numerous, and 
priced to attract the limited purchasing ability of youth. 

These are the spectacular new forms of communication that 
have come into existence or extensive use within our generation. 
They present both a promise and a threat to the world of to* 
morrow: they present a threat to the extent that they become 
the media to undermine seriously tlie existing customs, conven* 
dons, and mores, which have provided cohesion for the com* 
munity, a sense of solidarity to the group, and a way of life for 
its members. To discover that people in other cultures or en* 
viro^ents hold contrary views to those taught in a given com* 
munity or to discover mat behavior condemned in one com- 
munity is apparently acceptable in another often leads to 
confusion and doubt about the standards heretofore implicitly 
followed. Often these cut deeply at the roots of the life values 
that you^s have been taught to accept without question. The 
danger lies, further, in the possibilities that these new media 
of communication may estrange youths from the accepted 
standards of life and values for living cherished by their parents 
and the community, and at tlic same time not provide an im- 
proved set of mores and standards of values by which to give 
purpose and direction to their lives. To have new ways of 
thinking that definitely challenge the old come under the guise 
of respectabilitjr through these media of communication may 
lead to hasty rejection of the old without a careful evaluation 
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of the desirable or undesirable consequences of such a decision. 
It may easily result in a cynical laissez-faire attitude toward the 
major issues which make for personal success or national 
well-being. A person with this attitude may become a liability 
instead of an asset to himself and the community. 

New ideas are potentially dangerous. It is a truism, of 
course, that thinking is disturbing. It is equally true that the 
absence of thinking means intellectual and social stagnation. 
The promise of these new means of communication is that they 
present a medium of challenge to existing thinking, the natural 
provocation to new ideas and to possible improvement in our 
modes of living. Only as we arc willing to risk the challenge 
to new ideas is progress possible. It is in the clash of ideas and 
the critical examination of difFering practices that new truth is 
discovered and improved ways of doing things are found. Wis- 
dom is not the special possession of any one community, nation, 
or culture. This observation seems almost puerile except that 
80 much provincialism still exists that the obvious is not yet* 
appreciated in many places. 

Through our modern means of communication it is easier 
than ever before to share the thinking of other communities 
and peoples, to appreciate their art and their music and the 
peculiar virtues that reside in their ways of living. We are 
forced to rc«cvaluatc our thinking and our modes of life as we 
almost unavoidably come in contact with others. The promise 
is seen also In the opportunity of youth to enrich the quality 
of American living by sifting the best from the experiences of 
others and sloughing off practices and assumed values of our 
own that are recognized as no longer tenable in a changing 
world. 

More than that, it is highly important that youths should 
feel the stimulus that comes through these new forms of com- 
munication. In a world of such unprecedented change It is es- 
sential that thinking should be stimulated. It is necessary for 
the young boy, or girl, to be constantly on the alert to sense the 
nature of changes and the satisfactory ways that may be 
utilized to adjust properly to new conditions. It is equally 
important that he should, as a democratic citizen, know how to 
use these agencies as a means of stimulating the thought of 
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others in the directions of desirable change and more satis, 
factory life-enriching adjustments in our democratic way of 
living. 

In any appraisal of the significance for modern youths of 
changes in communication, those media of communication whi^ 
come under the head of transportation cannot be ignored. One 
important function of transportation is to facilitate the meant 
of communication. Highways have always been essential to 
communication. Until very recent times, they were slow in 
changbg even though they served as the main means of com^ 
mumcation. For example, in 4 b.c. Caesar, then in England, 
desired to get a message back to Rome as quickly as possible. 
It required a messenger fourteen days to deliver the message. 
In i860 Lord Poole, then ambassador to Italy, received an 
urgent call to return to London in all haste. It required ex* 
aedy fourteen days to make the trip, Ezra Meeker, near the 
middle of the last century, left Ohio In an ox cart to go over 
the Old Oregon Trail to make Ins home in the Oregon country. 
It took him five months, traveling at the rate of two miles per 
hour, to make the tedious trip. In 1924, as an old man at the 
age of ninety, he traversed that same route in a modern air* 
plane in a few hours. Had he chosen the modern railroad which 
parallels much of the Old Oregon Trail, he could have made 
the trip in less than three days, at the same time enjoying a 
luxury and comfort probably far beyond his wildest imagina* 
tion In the days of his pioneer travel. Or had he chosen to make 
the trip by automobile he would have found the Old Oregon 
Trail a ribbon of concrete over which his car could have 
sped along in safety and comfort for the passenger. Such has 
been the rapid transformation in transportation within a little 
more than one generation. 

The invention of the steam engine radically revolutionized 
water and land transportation. The first steam-propelled vessel 
crossed the Atlantic in 1827, and in 1831 the first steam-drawn 
train in America traveled from Albany to Schenectady, New 
York. Instead of the months of uncomfortable travel required 
by the Pilgrims to cross the Atlantic, consider the sumptuous 
luxury of our modern liners which cross the ocean in a rela- 
tively few hours. So accustomed have we become to the net- 
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work of nearly 140,000 miles of railroad lines crisscrossing 
the United States, with the speed and luxury of the modern 
streamline trains, it is hard to realize that less than a century 
ago no transcontinental railways existed. No less does the pres- 
ent generation take for granted the modern gas-driven auto- 
mobile. Yet, the older generation spans the period of its in- 
vention and development. Many remember vividly the early 
mechanically troublesome car and the extremely poor, rough, 
rutted, and muddy highways. In 1900 there were less than 145 
miles of hard-surfaced road in the United States. By 1940 
over 3,000,000 miles of hard-surfaced road made automobile 
travel a pleasure and a matter of speedy transportation. Super- 
highways designed for speed, safety, and scenic beauty are the 
order of the day. 

It should be remembered that in 1900 only 4,000 automo- 
biles were produced to traverse the then primitive highways of 
America. In 1941, alone, the year of maximum production 
before the second world war, almost five million automobiles 
and motor trucks were produced. The registration of automo- 
biles in that year totaled 32,557,954 for America, out of a 
total of 45 million that existed for the entire world. 

Most parents of the youth of today hold In vivid memory 
a late May day in 1927 when word was flashed back from Paris 
to an anxious American public that Charles Lindbergh had 
landed in France and thereby became the first to fly across the 
Atlantic. Today, as these lines are chronicled just twenty-one 
years since Lindbergh's famous transoceanic flight, spacious air 
liners shuttle passengers across the Atlantic in less than one- 
fifth the time required for that first successful flight. NWA, 
TWA, or WCA symbolize for youth the network of passenger 
planes that connect by air routes the major cities of the United 
States, as do the symbols Clipper, BOAC, or TACA suggest 
some of the present air routes of the world. Any spot in Amer- 
ica is now but a few hours from the farthest point on our 
planet. Planes are now available that are capable of a non-stop 
round-trip flight to any place on our globe. These are days of 
plans for stratosphere flying. All this, too, within this genera- 
tion. 

The profound effects of these changes in direct communica- 
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tion md transpottatton that have taken place largely 
a generation can scareely be overestimated The eflcct upon de 
world of the modem adolcKent is nothing short of revolution^ 
ary and is greatly accentuated for youth in a democratic 
society. It it possible and necessary only to point out a few 
of the major social implications of these changes for America 
and the world. 

Some fifteen years ago when radio broadcasting was sdU In 
its mfancyt a Ust of one hundred mid fifty social cfiects of dircs 
of die piindpal recent forms of communication was catalogued 
Today ^s list could be augmented greatly and the sigTiificaace 
of many on the list woidd certainly take on new meaning.* 

Effeeit of tht Radio TtUgrapk mi TtUphoof oni of Radio 
Bnadtestiof 

I. Oh UNiroaMmr aho DtrrustoN 

t. Hmnogeneity of peoples increased because of HVc stimuli. 

а. Regional differences in cultures become less pronounced. 

3. The penetration of the musical and artistic city culture into vil- 
lages and country. 

4. Ethical standards of the dty made more familiar to the country. 

5. Distinctions between social classes and economic groups lessened. 

б. Isolated regions are brought in contact with world events. 

7. IlUterates find a new world opened to them. 

8. Restriction of wiriation through censorship resulting in less experi- 
ment and more uniformity. 

Q. Favoring of the widely spread languages. 

10. Standardisation of diction and diaeouragement of dialecw. 

IX. Aids b correct pronunciation, especially of foreign words. 

12. Cultural diffusion among nstiotu, as of United State) in Canada 
and vice versa, 

II. On Rboubatioh an® Entbrtainmhnt 

13. Another agency for recreation and entertainment. 

14. The enjoyment of music popularised greatly. 

15. Much more frequent opportunity for good music in rural areas. 

'By permlislon from Report of the Presldeot'i Research Committee on Sodil 

Trend*, Recent Social Trends m the United Statei, Vol. I, Chap. HI, 'The Influ- 
ence of lovendon sod Diecovery.” New York) Copyrighted, ipjj, McOraw-Hill 

Book Company, Ine., pp. 153-156. 
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16. The manufacture of better phonograph music records encouraged. 

17. The contralto favored over sopranos through better transmission, 
ik Radio amplification lessens need for loud concert voices. 

19, Establishment of the melodramatic playlet with few characters and 
contrasted voices. 

aa Revival of old songs, at least for a time, 

ai. Greater appreciation of the internatiunal nature of music. 

33. Entertainment for invalids, blind, partly deaf, frontiersmen, etc. 

33. With growth of reformative idea, more prison installations. 

34. Interest in sports increased, it is generally admitted. 

35. Slight stimulation to dancing at small gatherings. 
a6. Entertainment on trains, ships, and automobiles. 

in. On Transportation 

37. Radio beams, enabling aviators to remain on course. 

38. Directional receivers guide to port with speed and safety, 

39. Aid furnished to ships in distress at sea, 

30. Greater safety to airplanes in landing. Radio system also devised 
now for blind landing. 

3X. Chronometers are checked by time signals. 

33. Broadcast of special weather reports aids the aviator. 

33. Brokerage offices on ships made possible. 

34. Receipt of communications en route by air passengers. 

35. Communication between airpianes and ships. 

36. Ships directed for better handling of cargoes. 

IV. On Education 

37. Colleges broadcast classroom lectures. 

38. Broadcasting has aided adult education. 

39. Used effectively in giving language instruction. 

40. Purchasing of textbooks increased slightly, it is reported, 

41. Grammar school instruction aided by broadcasting. 

43. Health movement encouraged through broadest of health talks. 

43. Current events discussion broadcast. 

44. International relations another important topic discussed, with 
some social effects, no doubt. 

45. Broadcasting has been used to further some reform movements. 

46. The government broadcasts frequently on work of departments, 

47. Many talks to mothers on domestic science, child care, etc. 

48. Discussion of books aids selection and stimulates readers. 

49. The relationship of university and community made close. 

50. Lessens gap schooling may make between parents and children. 
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51, Frovttton of dbcuMto topio for women't club*. 

5a< New pniaiEogiQil methods, Le., u to lectures utd penonsli^. 

33. Greater koowledge of electricity spread. 

54. The creation of a diast of radio anwteun. 

y. On ‘TUB CtSIBMIKATION OP iNPtniMAtlON 

SS> Wider education of fanners on agrkuliural methods, 

56. Prevention of lots in crops by braadcasHng weather reports. 

57. Education of fartnen on the treatment of parasites. 

58. Market reports of produce permitting better sates, 

59. Important telephone meis^es between continents. 

6o> Small newspapers, an experiment yet, by facsimile trantmiwion. 

6i> News to newspapers by radio broadcasting. 

ба. News dissemination in lieu of newspapers, as in British strike, 

63. Transmission of photographic likenemes, letters, etc., especially 
overseas when wire is not yet applicable. 

64. Quicker detection of crime and criminals, through police autooio' 
bile patrols equipped with radio. 

VI. On Reucion 

65. Discouragement, it is said, of preachers of lesser abilities. 

бб. The urban type of sermon diwminated to rural regions. 

67. Services pouible where minister cannot be supported. 

63 . Invalids and others unable to attend church enabled to hear relh 
gious service. 

69. Churches that broadcast are said to have increased attendance. 

70. Letter'writing to radio religious speakers gives new opportunity for 
confession and confidence. 

VII. Oh Industhv ahu Busiksss 

71. In industry radio sales led to dedine in phonograph business. 

7a. Better phonograph recording and reproducing now used. 

73. Lowering of cable rates followed radio telegraph development. 

74. Point-to-point communication in areas without wires. 

75. The business of the lyceum bureaus, etc. greatly suffered, 

76. Some artists who broadcast demanded for personal appearance in 
concerts. 

77. The market for the piano declined. Radio may be a factor. 

78. Equipment cost of hotel and restaurant increased. 

79. A new form of advertising has been created, 

80. New problems of advertising ethics, sa to comments on competing 
products. 
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81. An important factor in creating a market for new commodities. 

82. Newspaper advertising affected. 

83. Led to creation of new magazines. 

84. An increase in the consumption of electricity. 

85. Provision of employment of 200,000 persons. 

86. Some decreased employment in phonograph and other industries. 

87. Aid to power and traction companies in discovering leaks, through 
the assistance of radio Hstenera. 

88. Business of contributing industries increased. 

VIII. Ow Occupations 

89. Music sales and possibly song writing has declined. Studies indicate 
that broadcasting is a factor. 

go. A new provision for dancing instruction. 

91. A new employment for singers, vaudeville artists, etc. 

92. New occupations : announcer, engineer, advertising salesman. 

93. Dance orchestras perhaps not increased but given prominence. 

IX. On Government and Politics 

94. In government a new regulatory function necessitated. 

9j. Censorship problem raised because of charges of swearing, etc. 

96. Legal questions raised beginning with the right to the air. 

97. New specialization in law; four air-law journals existing. 

98. New problems of copyright have arisen. 

99. New associations created, some active in lobbying. 

100. Executive pressure on legisLitures through radio appeals. 

101. A democratizing agency, since political programs and speeches are 
designed to reach wide varieties of persons at one time. 

102. Public sentiment aroused in cases of emergencies like drought. 

103. International affairs affected because of multiplication of national 
contacts. 

104. Rumors and propaganda on nationalism have been spread, 

105. Limits in broadcasting bands foster international arrangements. 

106. Communication facilitated among belligerents in warfare. 

107. Procedures of the nominating conventions altered somewhat. 

108. Constituencies are kept in touch with nominating conventions. 

109. Political campaigners reach large audiences. 

110. The importance of the political mass meeting diminished. 

in. Presidential "barnstorming’' and front porch campaign changed, 
nz. Nature of campaign costa affected. 

113. Appeal to prejudice of local group lessened. 

1x4. Campaign speeches tend to be more logical and cogent. 
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115. An aid in raising campaign funds. 

116. Campaign speaking by a number of party leaders lessened, 
ii;;'. Campaign promises over radio said to be more binding. 

118. High government officers who broadcast are said to appear to public 
less distant and more familiar. 

X. On OTHai Invbntions 

iig. Development stimulated in other fields, as in military aviation. 

120. The vacuum tube, a radio invention, is used in many fields, as for 
leveling elevators, automatic train controls, converting electric cur< 
rents, applying the photoelectric cellp .... A new science is being 
developed on the vacuum tube. 

121. Television was stimulated by the radio. 

122. Developments in use of phonograph stimulated by radio. 

123. Amplifiers for radio and talking pictures improved. 

124. The teletype is reported to have been adapted to radio. 

125. Geophysical prospecting aided by the radio. 

126. Sterilization of milk by short waves, milk keeping fresh a week. 

127. Exterminating of insects by short waves reported on small scale. 

128. Body temperature raised to destroy local or general infections. 

129. The condenser with radio tubes used variously in industry for con- 
trolling thickness of sheet material, warnings of dangerous gas, etc. 

130. Watches and clocks set automatically by radio. 

XI. Miscellaneous 

131. Morning exercises encouraged a bit. 

132. The noise problem of loud speakers has caused some regulation. 

133. A new type of public appearance for amateurs. 

134. Some women's clubs are said to find the radio a competitor. 

135. Late hours have been ruled against in dormitories and homes. 

136. Rumor as a mode of expression perhaps hampered in broadcasting. 
X37, Growth of suburbs perhaps encouraged a little. 

138. Letter writing to celebrities a vridespread practice. 

139. Irritation against possible excesses of advertising. 

140. Development of fads of numerology and astrology encouraged. 

141. Automobiles with sets have been prohibited for safety in some 
places. 

142. Additions to language as "A baby broadcasting all night.” 

143. Aids in locating persons wanted. 

144. Wider celebration of anniversaries aids nationalism. 

145. Used in submarine detection. 

146. Weather broadcasts used in planning family recreation. 
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147. Fuller enjoymcni: of gala events. 

148. Home duties and isolation more pleasant. 

149. Widens gap between the famous and the near-famous. 

150. Creative outlet for youth in building sets. 

A momentary consideration of the social effects of the auto- 
mobile and the airplane should make abundantly clear the 
nature of the problems youths of today and tomorrow must 
face as they try to make the democratic way of life contribute 
to the well-being of all. As this is penned the morning paper 
carries an account of an automobile accident in which four lost 
their lives, a woman was sent to the hospital with an expecta- 
tion of three to four months for possible recovery, two chil- 
(ken were orphaned, and three were left fatherless. According 
to the account, a sixteen-year-old boy speeding at sixty miles 
an hour, himself fatally injured, ran head on into the car con- 
taining a middle-aged and younger couple. The police charged 
reckless driving. On the same page are the stories of a man 
killed as his car skidded and rolled down an embankment as 
he tried to pass a truck, and four others injured as two cars 
collided while they tried to pass each other. Our interest in 
these accidents, so typical of others reported almost regularly 
in the press and over the radio, is only to point a civic problem 
peculiar to the newer forms of transportation today. In the 
days of old Dobbin such accidents were virtually unknown. The 
driver of one horse was not a potential danger to the driver 
of another. One driver might be inebriated, drowsy, or even 
fall asleep. The chances were the horses would keep to their 
side of the road; but if not, the speed of travel would render 
the impact relatively harmless. Not so with modern transporta- 
tion, The driver of an automobile today is a potential llabiliiy 
to himself and all others on the highway, be they drivers of 
similar cars or simply pedestrians. New rules of the road are 
necessary for automobile travel unthought of in the horse and 
buggy days. New restrictions upon the rights of the driver are 
implicit in the requirement in most states that drivers of cars 
must pass certain minimum standards before they are granted 
a driver’s license. Under what physical conditions may there 
be moral if not legal limitations upon one’s right to drive a car, 
such as age and slow reaction time, poor eyesight, hearing, 
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temporary fatigue, or the influence of alcohol or narcotic* » 
debated. What financial obligation thould the driver of a car 
have to protect adequately the person and property of other* 
before he is permitted a driver’s license? What obligation* 
should each driver have to insure the mechanical safety of the 
car he drives, such as the possession of good brakes, proper 
lights, good tires, and other safety features? How much per. 
sonal liberty does one have to do as he pleases in this modem 
era of fast mechanical locomotion compared with the right* 
assumed in grandfather's day? 

There arc grave social problems of other kinds which stem 
from the new modes of transportation. The isolated farm com* 
munity and the small rural village of yesterday arc now but 
shells of dicir former selves. A generation ago the major sodsl 
life of the people of these communities centered in the activities 
that took place within the physical confines of these conummi. 
ties. Generally life centered about the school building that 
served the children, the church that miniMcrcd to the social as 
well as the spiritual needs of the families, or occasionally a 
grange or community ball provided the focus of group life, 
Today all has changed. Dotted here and there arc the vacant 
school houses, the empty churches, and the small villages once 
thriving and prosperous and now largely abandoned, boarded 
up, and in various stages of decay, weeds growing in once well, 
kept yards where unpainted houses with broken windows bear 
silent testimony to desertion. 

What has happened? With the coming of automobiles and 
paved or unproved roads the farmer has found it more ad. 
vantageous to transact business in titc larger commercial 
centers. Now in thirty minutes, or thereabouts, he can take his 
family to a larger place to enjoy the "movie” with its better 
pictures and more comfortable appointments or the myriad of 
other forms of social entertainment denied those who arc re- 
stricted to the farm or small village community. The larger 
church, with its more churchly atmosphere, better music, more 
stimulating service, and larger congregation is as available as 
the less inviting church of the open country. Besides, the people 
of the larger center have become well known and a feeling of 
"belongingness” awakens feelings of loyalty to the larger place. 
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Simultaneously, the new highways have led to the closing of 
smaller schools and the merging of school districts into larger 
ones, centered frequently in these larger towns with so many 
other advantages. Private cars and school buses transport the 
children to these larger centers. These are additional factors 
in the natural disintegration of the smaller American rural and 
village community. 

The use of the modern means of transportation has greatly 
facilitated the marketing of perishable products. The vege- 
table, fruit, and berry producing areas can now supply their 
perishable products by refrigerated express trains, trucks, and 
airplanes to every part of the United States, even to the far 
corners of the world. A recent feature story of the Epicure’s 
Dinner served in New York City called attention to a unique 
part of the dinner, the serving of “Partridges from France” 
flown from France especially for the dinner.* The isolated 
communities of the Middle West and the northern states, 
through refrigerated trucking service and, to an increasing 
extent, through air service, can now enjoy during the winter 
months the luxury of fresh vegetables and fruits, until recently 
restricted to the areas where they were grown or, at best, to 
the large commercial centers. This means, in turn, the use of 
lands for truck gardening heretofore commercially prohibited 
by their remoteness from large population centers. 

A number of years ago, before the airplane was more than 
an experimental toy, the annual “scandal number” of a small 
college paper assumed conditions as they might exist in i960. 
Headlined on the front page was the news item that two of the 
popular students of the college had been brought before the 
Dean of Men and Dean of Women for disciplinary action. 
Their offense had been that they had flown a plane to Chicago, 
a distance of several hundred miles, for the weekend and had 
returned just in time for early Monday morning classes. The 
problem of social controls in the age of automobiles and air- 
planes could scarcely be better highlighted. In the days of the 
horse and buggy it was difiBcuIt to get away from the general, 
or even unintentional, surveillance of the community. People, 
horses, and carriages were known to all for a radius of many 

*"Eplcure'i Dinnvr,'* Ufe, ai, atMt, Oet«fflt»f 13, X94S. 
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miles. Anonymity was not easily achieved under these circum* 
stances. Consequently, those who respected the good opinion 
of the neighborhood were observant of the community wor«. 
The ability to escape local community influence and be among 
strangers or in a strange environment within a few minutes or 
hours of travel has removed this restriction for those who do 
not fer se accept the conventions of the local community. 
Crime of all kinds has found modern transportation facilities 
a valuable protective cover, and law enforcement has had its 
problems increased many-fold. 

The breakdown of the community through the development 
of modern transportation has created serious problems of other 
types. In rural areas where community disintegration is far ad- 
vanced, it has Isolated even more those unable to take ad- 
vantage of modern transportation. As the Maryland youth 
study so clearly revealed, those who did not possess the modern 
means of transportation could not take advantage of the 
greater amusement or social privileges made available in the 
larger distant urban centers.* Since those with means in the 
local community could and did take advantage of this new 
privilege, it meant the sources of outlet for social activities 
formerly available in the local community had dried up largely 
through economic strangulation. The plight of a large segment 
of economically submerged youths and adults in these areas has 
been greatly aggravated.* 


How do changes in populatioa affect the world of the 
adolescent? 

Each year we feel more and more cramped and hemmed In 
as our population increases, America has been moving rapidly 
from a country of wide-open spaces and sparse settlements to 

'Bell, HoTTUd M., Youth Tetl Their Story. Wasbingtoa; AmericRA Council oa 
Education, 193S, pp. 157 ff. 

'It ii notfeaaible nor ii it the function of tbia chapter to conalder extcnalvely the 
aeveral problema pretented here. It it postible to mention only a few of the major 
iuoea created by changins; condltiona under each of the large categorfei in order 
to euggeat to the atudent the nature of the problemi which confront our preient 
and our future citizena. To illuitiate theie problema better the topic jutt diacuaaed 
wae treated more extentively than will be those which follow. 
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one of more thickly populated communities. The rapidity of 
growth of the population in the United States for the past 
century and a half has been unparalleled in world history. At 
the time of the Revolution the American colonies had approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 people. From a population of 5,308,000 in 
1800 the nation grew to slightly over 131,669,000 in 1940, to 
an estimated population in excess of 147,280,000 in 1948. 
Nearly half of this population gain has come within the past 
fifty years. This means that within the short span of a lifetime 
the present older generation has witnessed the doubling of 
our population. 

This great population mass has tended to overflow west- 
ward. The historic Santa Fc Trail and Oregon Trail are but 
symbols of that westward movement of a rapidly growing 
population. This population first spilled over into the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys, then on westward over the Rockies to the 
Pacific coast areas. 

As every student now knows, the great days of the western 
frontiers arc over. What moat American citizens have not be- 
come aware of are the tremendous problems which this changed 
condition creates for the future of America and Its citizens of 
tomorrow. Ours has been an expanding economy with what ap- 
peared to be almost unlimited resources for future develop- 
ment. As a young, rapidly growing country, we have for the 
most part tended to evade rather than face the actualities of 
the problems which confronted us. When malconditions arose 
leading to economic and social dislocations, panics, and so 
forth, the easiest way out has been to find our outlets westward 
toward new horizons and new opportunities. “Go West, young 
man, go Westl” was the familiar slogan of much of the last 
century — the American panacea for most of its ills. Our found- 
ing fathers were confident we would require centuries to settle 
the vast expanses to the west of the Atlantic seaboard. It was 
assumed we had unlimited resources in timber to last a thousand 
years. Yet, in less than a century and a half, America has seen 
those wide expanses inhabited and settled, with its forest areas, 
much of it the creation of centuries, largely denuded. In a real 
sense we have come to the end of the trail; we have in fact 
come to the end of an era. In this new era America must ap- 
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proach the adjustment of her problems within the framework 
of a more stable and necessarily a less mobile population. 

There have been other important developments associated 
with our growth in population that have produced problems 
and foreshadow even greater problems for tomorrow's solu- 
tion. As the growing population surged westward and began 
to seek permanency in the new environments, it has shown a 
distinct tendency to concentrate In urban centers. In 1790 about 
5 per cent of the population could be classified as urban. By 
1940 the portion of the population classified as urban had 
reached 56.5 per cent; and in 1947 it had reached 59.0 per 
cent. Something of the nature of this relative increase in 
urbanization can be better appreciated through a concrete ex- 
ample. Ohio in 1810 had slightly over 1 per cent of its popu- 
lation urban, whereas in 1940 almost 67 per cent of the popula- 
tion lived in urban centers. Prior to 1850 the gain in Ohio's 
population was essentially rural. Since that date the population 
in Ohio has more than trebled, but the cities have absorbed 
most of the increase. This can be seen most clearly by a com- 
parison of the census data since 1890, the period of Ohio's 
greatest population growth. 


TABLE aa 

COMPARATIVB GROWTH OF UrBAH AHO STATB PoPUUTIOHI OF OlllO 
1890-1940 


Subject 

1S90 

1900 

1910 

19*0 

1930 

1940 

State population . . . 
Uiban population . 
Rural population . , 
Per cent urban 

3 , 67 a,ja 9 

1,504.390 

a,i« 7,939 

+.IS 7 . 5 « 

1,998.38a 

ai«S 9 i »<3 

4 » 767 .*at 

*.<65.143 

a, 101,978 

5 . 759.394 

3.677.136 

1,081,158 

6,646,697 

4.S07.371 

1,139.3*6 

6,907,611 

4,611.986 

1,194,616 

population 

Per cent rural 

41,0 

48.T 

55-9 

63.8 

67.8 

66.3 

population 

59.0 

SI.9 

44.x 

l«.l 

3i.a 

33 .a 


In no other country of the world have large cities shown 
such phenomenal mushroom growth. Seldom has imaginative 
planning prepared for this growth of our cities, Trafiic bottle- 
necks arise because of narrow streets and lack of coordinated 
trafi&c patterns. One can pass, often within the space of a block 
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or two* from neat attractive thriving areas to sections that are 
at once a fire, health, and social menace to the total community. 
The rapidity of urban development has not provided the ac- 
cumulated experience necessary for the wisest government of 
these rambling, frequently almost incoherent, centers of mass 
populations. 

Among the many problems confronting America’s citizen- 
ship of tomorrow with respect to their cities is that of demo- 
cratic government. There are many who look with concern 
upon our admitted failure to date to make democracy work in 
most of our large cities. To call the roll of some of the notori- 
ous characters generally acknowledged to control the political, 
and through politics, much of the rest of city life would be su- 
perfluous. The unsavory reputations of the characters them- 
selves and the names of the cities they dominate arc all too well 
known to American adults and youths alike. 

The mixture of races In America is another of our population 
problems. Unlike the other major nations of the world, the 
United States docs not have a dominant group historically in- 
digenous to our American soil. The original inhabitants, the 
Indians, probably never exceeding a population of a million, 
now number less than 350,000. The broad classification of 
“white population,” including practically all Europeans from 
the English to the Italian and Greek, numbers almost 120,000,- 
000 of which nearly 35,000,000 are listed as “foreign white 
stock.” Among the major groups, other than those of north- 
west Europe, are listed; Kussian, 2, d 10,000; Czechoslovakian, 
984,000; Mexican, 1,076,000; German, 5,236,000; Polish, 
2,905,000; Italian, 4,594,000; French, 1,257,000; Greek, 326,- 
000; Spanish and Portuguese, 285,000. The United States also 
prorides sanctuary for approximately thirteen million Negroes, 
126,000 Japanese besides Chinese, Filipinos, and others not 
included above in the broad classification as white.* Many of 
these groups still speak their native language, live in clannish 
segregation, and have not become truly integrated with other 


*Tho data obove are for tbe year 1940 and are taken from the Ceotut flgurea 
reported In TAr H^orld Atmenae and BtoA 0/ yartr for /pvj. Edited by E, Eaet- 
man Irvine. New York: The New York World-Teleftram, 194s, pp< 
from Advanco ShttU of the Sixteenth United Statee Ceniui, 1940. 
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groups. As a result there have been evidences of growing 
tensions between racial and national groups. The much vaunted 
ideal of America as the great “melting pot" of the world has 
not been too happily realized. Possibly much of the fault lies 
in our neglect consciously to take steps to insure interracial 
understandings and cooperative living among our polyglot 
peoples. It is one of the urgent and inescapable problems, the 
solution of which the growth and consequent proximity of 
population groups makes imperative. 

Serious as are the problems which confront us as a conse- 
quence of the unprecedented population growth, they would be 
multiplied several times over were we to assume a similar con- 
tinued rapid increase for the next half century. There are some 
straws in the wind which suggest a gradual slowing down of 
our growth in population. Long before the second world war 
immigration had been reduced to a mere trickle. It is unlikely 
the gates will again be opened to the people of other lands 
to permit large numbers to come to our shores as they did at 
the beginning of this century. Before 1940 the birth rate had 
shown a definite downward trend; family units were constantly 
getting smaller. There has been a rapid upward swing in the 
birth rate during and immediately following the war. Predic- 
tion studies made in the last decade and based upon trends then 
in vogue led to the conclusion that the population in the United 
States would reach its probable maximum between i960 and 
1970, certainly by 1980, A subsequent decline in population, 
it has been predicted, would take place and level off somewhere 
around 150,000,000 people as the stationary population level 
for the United States. Should the upsurge in the birth rate 
that has taken place since 1940 prove more than a temporary 
break in the previous trend, and other significant trends be up- 
set, then these conclusions will prove invalid, Population ex- 
perts, however, are convinced of the essential accuracy of their 
earlier predictions.* 

*See Report of the Freiident’e Reiearch Committee on Social Trendt, Rtctni 
Sadal Trends in the Vnited Slates, Vol. 1 . New York: McGrtw>Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1933, PP> 4 fr"S 8 i David, Paul T., Postwar Youth Employment. Wa»h- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1943, pp, 66-76; and The Proilems of 
a Changing Population. Report of (he Committee on Population Probtema to the 
National RcBourcea Committee. Waablngton: Government Priniiog Office, 1938. 
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Grave difficulties which maybe averted by the slowing down 
or actual halting of the growth in population are not without 
their offsets because of this possible eventuality. With a static 
or declining population there will be a disproportionate num- 
ber of aged to younger groups. This means that the burden of 
support for those nonproductive or rapidly declining in pro- 
ductivity must fall on a relatively smaller productive group. 
Moreover, our whole economy has been built upon the as- 
sumption of a rapidly growing youthful population and a 
parallel expansion of our needs and wants. Increased consump- 
tion created by larger numbers has spurred on production and 
rapid expansion of production and transportation facilities 
with a heavy drain on the labor market to provide for these 
growing demands. Capital was in demand for expansion pro- 
grams and the investment market could absorb the thrifty 
savings of people. All this is subject to change in a condition 
of static or declining population. It need not be, but if this 
contingency is to be averted, It will require the application of a 
high degree of imaginative genius. 

Intelligent understanding of causes and effects of these con- 
ditions, creative imagination and skill to make necessary and 
desirable adjustments in the modes of living, and an adventur- 
ous attitude on the part of all to try out new ways of enrich- 
ing life consonant with the changed conditions will be absolutely 
imperative. It is the task bequeathed to the youth of today 
who will become tomorrow’s adult citizens. There is abun- 
dant evidence that many bewildered citizens sense the problem 
vaguely even if they do not see the solution. It was with 
something of this apprehensive feeling of the uncertainty of 
the future that the then President of the American Economic 
Association in the late thirties observed; 

We are moving swiftly out of the order in which those of our genera- 
tion were brought up, into no one knows what. . . . We are passing, so 
to speak, over a divide which separates the great era of growth and ex- 
pansion of the nineteenth century from an era which no man unwilling 
to embark on pure conjecture can as yet characterize with darity and 
precision.* 

'Hanssn, Alvin H., "IProgreis and Declining Population," AmrieaTi Eetnunie 
Etvim, ig ;i, March, 1939. 
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How do changes in industrial and economic conditions 
affect the world of the adohssc^t? 

The changes that have taken place in our industrial and 
economic life within the past ccntiiry, even within the past fifty 
years, have been notliing less than phenomenal. Our “infant” 
industrial organizations which required such careful nurturing 
in the early years of the nation’s history to insure their ability 
to compete with the strong, established business concerns of 
Europe arc no longer “infant.” In spite of their insistence 
upon the continued support of "protective tariffs” and other 
accustomed governmental aids, they have long since become 
of age. They have, in fact, become the modern colossi of the 
industrial world. These businesses are now billion dollar cor- 
porations. We had, in 1946, forty-three such billion dollar 
business organizations, with combined assets of more than 
100 billion dollars. The total assets of all industrial concerns, 
banks, and insurance companies in 1946 were estimated at 
400 billion dollars. This means that these forty-three billion 
dollar corporations possessed approximately one-fourth of 
the assets of all the business of the nation. 

One of our leading magazines, in 1936, carried an extended 
account of one of these corporations.* In 1935 corporation 
had more than 195,000 employees, although fifteen years be- 
fore it had had 267,000 in its employ. This corporation pro- 
duced as much steel annually as did ail Germany. If a family 
unit were assumed to consist of four persons and most of the 
workers were rightfully assumed to represent such a family 
unit, over most of that period the well-being of nearly three- 
quarters to one million persons were in a very real sense de- 
pendent upon the success of the corporation and the degree of 
enlightment of its labor and social welfare policies. How 
far-reaching the effects of these arc upon the workers and their 
families are well known by students of our industrial society. 

•jJditorB of Fortune, “Tho tl.S. Steel Corpontlon," Fortune, tsuys-iH®.. 
March, ipjfi; taT-tjjff., April, ipjSj 93-97 ff-i May, 1936} June, 

*936. 
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A consideration of what is known as the patent corporation 
is frequently only a small aspect of the total problem which 
must be taken into account. This one billion dollar corporation 
controlled more than 200 subsidiary corporations, many of 
them far from the infant classification. Among these subsidi- 
ary corporations were listed the second largest coal company 
in the world, the largest pipe company in the world, the largest 
cement company in the world, eighteen railroads of which four 
were Class I railroad companies. Let your imagination con- 
sider the remaining 180 or more lesser subsidiaries, some only 
slightly inferior to the ones-mentioned and some of relatively 
little consequence taken by themselves. It does not require 
much imagination to understand how infiuential such a corpo- 
ration can he or how widespread the dependence of workers 
and their families is upon such a corporation. 

That this corporation typifies something of the magnitude 
of modern business organization may be gleaned further from 
the report of the Smaller War Plants Corporation to the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee. It points out the following 
significant facts about our overgrown industrial organizations : 

1. The 45 largest transportation corporations owned 92 per cent of all 
the transportation facilities of the country. 

2. The 40 largest public-utility corporations owned more than 80 per 
cent of the public utility facilities. 

3. The countty's 20 largest banks held 27 per cent of the total loans 
and investments of all the banks. 

4. The 17 largest life insurance companies accounted for over 81.5 per 
cent of all the assets of all life insurance companies. 

5. The 200 largest nonfinaneitl corporations owned about 53 per cent 
of all the assets of all the nondnancial corporations in the country. 

6. One tenth of i per cent of all the corporations owned 5a per cent of 
the total corporate assets. 

7. One tenth of i per cent of all the corporations earned 50 per cent of 
the total corporate net income. 

8. Less than 4 per cent of all the manufacturing corporations earned 84 
per cent of all the net profits of all manufacturing corporations. 

9. No less than 33 per cent of the total value of all manufactured prod- 
ucts was produced under conditions where the four largest producers 
of each individual product accounted for over 75 per cent of the total 
United States output. 
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10, More that! 57 per cent of the total value of manufactured producta 
was produced under conditlona where the four largest producers of 
each product turned out over 50 per cent of the total United States 
output. 

11. One tenth of i per cent of all the final in the country in 1939 em. 
ployed 500 or more workera and accounted for 40 per cent of all the 
nonagricultural eoiployment in the country. 

la. In manufacturing i.i per cent of all the firma employed 500 or more 
workera and accounted for 48 per cent of all the manufacturing em- 
ployment in the country. 

13. One-third of the induatrial-research personnel was employed hy 13 
companies. Two-thirds of the research workera were employed 
140 companies.”*’ 

In keeping^ with these evidences of the stupendous size of 
American business organizations is the statement of Assistant 
Attorney General Wendell Berge In an address before the New 
Council of American Business in December, 1946 that the 450 
largest corporations in the United States held about two- 
thirds of the nation’s usable manufacturing facilities." It 
should be remembered that there are over 400,000 corpora- 
tions of all sizes in the United States. 

Not only arc the business activities of the country organized 
Into powerful corporations but these again are often recom- 
bined under the control of much smaller, and consequently 
potentially greater, financial group interests. For example, the 
Report of the Smaller War Plants Corporation discusses the 
possibilities and the probabilities that in the past war years our 
already large manufacturing corporations will become larger, 
and concludes that: 

the usable facilities which would be held by the 250 giant corporations 
would nearly equal those of all the manufacturing corporations in 1939, 
And the facilities of corporations controlled by five great financial inter- 
est-groups— Morgan, Rockefeller, Mellon, du Pont, and the Clevdand 

“Economic Concentration and World War 11 . Report of the Smaller War Pltnta 
Corporadon to the Special CotnmiKee to Study Problema of Amerlun Small 
Btnlneea, United States Senate. Document No. loS. Waihtngton: Coveimment 
PclntlQii Office, x94.fi, PP* S5~jS> 

’^Aieodated Preae ditpatch in the Miantapolh Morning Tritune, December xa, 
1946, p. a. 
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group — would be e<]ual to nearly half that of all manufacturing corpo- 
rations in I939'** 

The tremendous potential power for good or ill concen- 
trated in a relatively small number of mammoth corporations 
or even fewer great financial interests cannot be ignored by 
the alert citizen. There are advantages in large corporate 
activity: economy in mass production, purchasing power, vol- 
ume distribution, and numerous other aspects are commonly 
recognized. American technological achievements have made 
mechanized development often financially unprofitable, if not 
prohibitive, unless large production or organization facilities 
are possible, backed by large blocks of capital. On the other 
hand, there is a growing conviction on the part of many that 
there may be an optimum size in the various businesses beyond 
which size does not bring increased economies, but may result 
in relative inefficiencies. 

The citizen in a democracy must weigh all these factors of 
size in relation to their ultimate effect upon the common good. 
With size comes economic power which may he used with incal- 
culable effects upon the total economic, political, and social wel- 
fare of communities, the nation, or even internationally. At 
once an intelligent citizenry must re-evaluate the radical 
changes that have taken place in the potential power for good 
or ill to society of these industrial colossi. Such questions as 
these must be seriously considered: “In what way may power- 
ful business organizations become a possible threat or menace 
to the welfare of a democratic society?" “What evidence, if 
any, do we have to date of the misuse of such potential power 
in the past by large business corporations?" “Is the traditional 
attitude of laissez-faire on the part of the society that char- 
acterized the colonial period of infant industries desirable 
today?" “If not, what safeguards must we, through our gov- 
ernment, adopt to make certain these powerful business groups 

^Economie Coneentraticn and If arid ffar It. Report of the Soioller War Plaotf 
Corporadoa to the Special ComroUtee to Study Problema of American Small 
BuiloMa, United Statea Senate. Document No, aoS. Wathingtoat Government 
Printing Office, 194$, y. £0. See alio for farther data on thii lubjeet Vmtsd Statet 
Vtrm Ectttemie Conctntfttliou and Monappty* A Staff Report to the Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Committee os Small Buelneii^ Home of Repreientntivea« 
Waihlngton: Govarnnent Printing Office, r94<l. 
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serve the public interest r&thcr than their selfish interests 
alone?” 

Changes in our Industriai and economic life already have 
created problems that have aroused public concern. Further 
changes threaten even greater problems which the citizens oi 
tomorrow must solve. Efforts to protect the public welfare 
agidnst possible abuses of powerful industrial economic groups 
have lecl to the adoption of many devices as safeguards of the 
tommon good. States and local governmental agencies have 
set up regulatory measures of control through charter or 
license of business concerns, various agencies or departments 
to provide close supervision of the activities of these economic 
groups, and legislation considered desirable or necessary to 
control these economic organizations in the public interest. 
The federal government has set up many regulatory bodies 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate inter- 
state business. 

In addition to these efforts to protect the public good, much 
legislation has been enacted by the federal government. Per- 
haps the best known of the earlier attempts on the part of the 
government to cope with what it thought was a dangerous 
tendency on the part of large economic groups was the enact- 
ment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The Pure Food Law 
is the outgrowth of a recognition on the part of the federal 
government that we were passing rapidly from a condition 
where much of what was eaten was raised and processed by the 
family which consumed It to a situation where food processing 
was done by machine on a large scale and remote from the 
consumer. Adulteration, contamination, and food spoilage were 
among the sources of danger to the public health against which 
these changed conditions of food processing required legisla- 
tive protection. 

The changed conditions of employment created by our in- 
dustrial development have been reflected in a mass of legisla- 
tion to regulate labor-employer relations. The Wagner act 
and the Taft-Hardey act represent major recent efforts to 
cope with the baffling problems of labor which the complexities 
of mass production have brought upon us. The old days when 
the laborer and the man for whom he worked met face to face 
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to bargain for the kborer’a services now exist for a relatively 
few. The employer seldom meets his employees individually. 
It is physically not feasible whcre^ hundreds and thousands 
of employees are involved. Negotiations must be carried on by 
proxy. To meet these conditions labor has organized to nego- 
tiate and to protect its rights. The Congress, with many evi- 
dences of confusion and uncertainty, has tried to set up through 
legislation safeguards for the employee, the employer, and 
for those citizens who are frequendy victims, though not par- 
ticipants, in labor disputes. 

It is clear the solutions are not yet satisfactorily decided for 
the best way to safeguard the welfare of all against the possi- 
ble misuse of the concentrated power which has accrued from 
mass organization and production. As economic groups tend 
to become larger, the problems of safeguards and controls will 
become more intricate and the need for their solution more 
urgent. 

How do changes in home life affea the world of the 
adolescent? 

Change which has touched all other phases of our lives is 
leaving its mark upon the home. Much of life centered about 
the home of yesterday; in an agrarian era economic activities 
had the home as a center— the work of the farm was a family 
undertaking. The activities of the farm were seldom carried on 
out of sight of the farm home which became the conscious 
center of family living. The farm yard itself, and often the 
house, became the center of much economic activity with the 
care of poultry, swine, and other stock, and production of 
milk, butter, and cheese. Most of the needs of the family were 
supplied from the soil and the labor of its members. Wheat 
and corn, often ground on the farm or at a neighborhood mill, 
supplied the flour and meal. Meat was processed in the fall for 
winter needs; smoked ham and bacon, sausage, dried beef, 
lard, and other by-products were familiar to every farm and 
village home. In great-grandmother's day even clothing came 
from the carded and home-spun wool, and leather from the 
tanned hides of the animals on the farm. 
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The economic activitle* of the email village were carried 
on adjacent to, or not far diitant from, the worker’s home 
To live over or in one part of the building which housed the 
business of the worker was a common pra«ice. The life of 
the village was closely linked with that of the surroundine 
farms. Such a situation led to a tense of close integration and 
group identity among members of the family. They had com. 
mon interests and purposes developed through sharing com. 
moft tasb and a sense of group responsibility for the success 
or failure of the family enterprises. 

The sodal life of the members of the family centered in the 
home also. The family ate together at breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner. In the evenings the family circle frequently joined in 
parlor games or were joined by members of neighboring fam* 
ilies. Commercial entertainment was at a minimum or virtually 
noneastent. The family unit was largely self-sustaining. What 
Ae family lacked was made up through association with other 
families of the community in one another’s homes. 

Today, all this has changed. A majority of our population 
18 now classified as urban,* approximately 15 per cent only of 
our national labor force is engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Family life as it was known in an earlier day no longer erists. 
Too, the family has felt the influence of the many other forces 
that have led to radical changes in our national and local ccon* 
omy. Technological development with the consequent shift to 
mass production has removed both activities and people from 
the farm and small village. Home processing of foods and 
clothing has given way largely to machine processing in giant 
plants far remote from the source of raw material production, 
Modern transportation and the tendency to commercialize 
entertainment have drawn the members of the family more 
and more away from the home as a center of family life. 

, members of urban homes tend to become individualistic 
in their interests and behavior. The breadwinner of the family 
usually leaves home after a hurried breakfast and does not re- 
rtra until near the dinner hour. If he is a professional man, 
frequently require evenings away from home, often 
^usivc of the dinner hour as well. It is quite common for 
the tempo of modern business to take members of the family 
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away from home regularly or at frequent intervals of days, 
weeks, and months. Other members of the family who are 
working or are in school are seldom home except mornings 
and evenings. Several evenings a week commercial entertain* 
ment and other activities draw members of the family out of 
the home. As a result, few social activities for the entire family 
now take place in the home, A warden of one of our peniten- 
tiaries recently observed that “the average American home 
has become principally a lodging place for its members to 
sleep in and a place where they take some of their meals.” 
For the urban home few tasks remain as educative devices for 
the children. There arc no farm chores for the city youths 
Automatic gas, oil, and coal stokers, apartments, or even resi- 
dences with small yards leave urban youths with plenty of time 
on their hands and virtually no home responsibilities. 

These are not the only changes which affect the modern 
American home. Fifty years ago few married women worked 
outside the home unless they went into the fields beside other 
members of the family. In 1900 there were 769,000 married 
women regularly employed outside the home. By 1940 the 
number so employed had risen to four and a half million. 
Between 1890 and 1940 the percentage of married women 
gainfully occupied outside the home had risen from 2 per cent 
to 9 per cent of all gainfully employed workers. This should 
be considered along with the fact that the divorce rate in 1946 
according to the United States Census Bureau was approxi- 
mately one divorce to every 3.7 marriages. In some communi- 
ties divorces even exceed the annual ratio of marriages. These 
facts have produced a grave social situation. 

It is evident that the home as an economic, social, and edu- 
cational institution is undergoing profound change. The extent 
to which present trends will continue as the inevitable accom- 
paniment of the greater social changes now in progress is en- 
tirely conjectural. One can have reasonable confidence, how- 
ever, that even greater changes are ahead. It is definitely the 
responsibility of youth of today and tomorrow to be intelli- 
gently aware of what is transpiring. The problem is squarely 
up to them to determine what, if any, effort ^ould be made 
to counteract current changes in the home, or, on the basis of 
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those far-reaching evolutionary changes affecting the whole 
social structure of our society to try to reconstruct a pattern of 
the family institution that will capitalize on, and be in harmony 
with, the possibilities inherent in fliese profound social 
changes. 

How do diese changes affect the nature of the problems 
youth must solve? 

Two things are abundantly clear: one is that the world of 
grandfather's day has little resemblance to our world of today; 
and even less is it to be expected tliat the world of tomorrow 
will resemble the world of today or that succeeding genera- 
tions will bear much resemblance to those that have preceded 
them. How important that is for the youth of today was very 
vividly pictured more than a decade ago by Alfred North 
Whitehead as he commented on this aspect of change: 

The beauty of the economic man was that we blew exactly what he 
was after. ... His wants were those developed! in a vi'elWefined social 
system. His father and grandfather had the same wants, and latisdcd 
them in the same way. . . . The consumer knew tvhat he wanted to con- 
sume, This was the demand. The producer knew how to produce the re- 
quired articles, hence tlie supply. The men who got the goods onto the 
spot fint, at the cheapest price, made their fortunes; the other producers 
were elifflinated. ... It expresses the dominant truth exactly so far 
as there are stable well-tried conditions. But when we are concerned with 
a social system which in important ways is changing, this simplified con- 
ception of human relations requires severe qualification. It is, of course, 
common knowledge that the whole trend of political economy during the 
last thirty or forty years has been away from these artiiici^ simplifica- 
tions. . . • The ol^r political economy reigned supreme for about a 
hundred years from the time of Adam Smith, because In its main assump- 
tions it did apply to the general circumstances of life as led, then and for 
innumerable centuries in the past, Tliese circumstances were then al- 
ready passing away.“ 

The second important implication to be gathered is that 
this rapidity of change Is unique, unlike anything ever before 
known, and its acceleration in the future promises to increase 

"Whitehead, Alfred North, Adutniurts of Idtoi, pp. xii^ao. New York. Copy- 
right, X933 hy The Macmillan Company omi iixed with their permiiilon. 
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greatly. Something of the aignificancc of this unique situation 
is pointed out by Whitehead in this further challenging obser- 
vation : 

Our socioIoEical theories, our poUticai philosophy, our practical max- 
ims of busin«s, our political economy, and our doctrines of education are 
derived from an unbroken tradition of thinkers and of practical examples, 
from the age of Plato in the fifth century before Christ to the end of the 
last century. The whole of thi* tradition is warped by the vicious assump- 
tion that each generation will auhstantiafly live amid the conditions gov- 
erning the lives of Its fathers and will transmit those conditions to mold 
with equal force the lives of Its children. We are living in the first period 
of human history for which this assumption is false.” 

The effect of these implications upon the nature of the prob- 
lems youths of today and tomorrow must solve is nothing short 
of revolutionary! it means a complete reorientation of the ap- 
proach they must make to contemporary and future problems. 
There is no longer a safe anchorage for a youth in the accepted 
pattern of the thinking of his fathers. His problems cannot 
be solved by any attempt to fit them into the conditions of the 
past. Neither in the solution of his problems can he with safety 
project existing conditions of today into the life of tomorrow. 
The set of conditions that surround the situation which creates 
the problem must determine the nature of the solution of 
the problem. Henceforth the conditions that surround every 
problem will be unique and different. By the same token 
these new conditions will require a somewhat different ap- 
proach to the solution of the problems involved. 
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Questions and Problems 

I. What improvements do you think should be made if our sources of 
public information are to serve adequately the needs of citizens In a 
democracy? 

a. Read Cousins* Modern Man Is Obsolete and give your reactions to 
the evidence given by Cousins as to man's obsolescence. 
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3. What will be your attitude aa a teacher when you find pupils read- 
ing comic books in your classroom or in the study hall? 

4, Which services now j^rformed by the school should be supplanted or 
supplemented by radio and vice versaf Would public ownership of 
radio influence the statements you have made? 

3. Mention several instances where man continues merely to accept 
change as contrasted with other instances where man is attempting to 
control and direct change for his own purposes, 

6. 'l^at further obligations arc placed upon schools in areas where 
people are inadequately supplied with newspapers, motion pictures, 
tdephones, radios, and similar aervicei? 

7. Read again carefully the second quotation from Professor White- 
head's writings and get clearly in mind what the "false assumption" 
is. List organized groups in this country that would disagree wholly 
or in part with the statement. 

8. Ust several Acts of Congress in the last few sessions which indicate 
an attempt to direct or control change for the public good. Can you 
find legislation to indicate a lack of awareness of this as a world of 
change? Legislation pointing backwards? 

9. What is the case for censorship of movies, radio, television, and pub- 
lishing? Do the same arguments apply to the legal prohibition of 
"subversive" political or economic organizations? 

10. How adequately is the present student generation being educated for 
understanding the problems of minority groups? Are these problems 
best handled by the teacher of English, social studies, science, or com- 
mon learnings? Is intercultural education an all-school obligation? 

ji. Search for statistics that show how many individuals own one-fourth 
and one-half of the stock of all United States corporations. How 
widely is ownership of corporate stock distributed according to cor- 
poration advertisements? According to statistical research? 

12. Look over the recent platforms of the leading political parties. In 
two columns, list the statements that recognize ^e need for change 
and those that riiow resistance to change. 

13. Does the increased divorce rate destroy the family as an institution 
or is the family merely a more flexible institution than it was in the 
past? State your reasons for either view. 

14. List problems suggested in this chapter which you believe the school 
should treat more fully. Do you find any problems which are bigger 
or broader than the present separate subjects now making up the 
curriculum? Is there a remedy? 

15. What happens in the evolutionaty process to organtsms unable to 
adapt themselves to change? Is it contrary to man's "inner nature” 
to welcome directed and controlled change as desirable? 



CHAPTER X 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE TASK OF THE SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA? 


WEat is tEe peculiat Iimcdoa of educatioa in a democracy? 

As workers in the secondary school we arc interested in the 
nature and scope of the task that is now or soon will be our 
responsibility. Before It is possible to visualise the task of edu- 
cation for one segment of die school, however, it is necessary 
to see what devolves upon all the parts of that school. Even 
so, a moment's thought may suggest that die school does not 
encompass all that we call education. Certainly no one would 
deny that historically education antedates the formal institu- 
tion known as the school. The school as an institution has been 
in existence but a relatively short time as man reckons time. 
Education, on the other hand, is as old as human history. 
Possibly at diis point a prior question will inevitably arise that 
should be considered; namely, “Just what do we mean by the 
word education?” 

What is educalionf The answer to this question is not as 
simple as it may seem on first thought to be. Start a discussion 
in almost any group by an inquiry into the meaning of the word 
education. It may he very illununating to discover how con- 
fused is the thinking of many on what they consider education 
to mean. Others, on the other hand, will be quite definite as to 
what they think education is, but widely divergent in their con- 
cepts, The basis for much of these differences in point of view 
is due to widely divergent notions of the nature of the Icarmng 
process. This was discussed at some length in relation to the 
definition of the curriculum. 

Education can be approached from two directions: h maybe 
regarded as a process or it may be thought of in terms of pur< 
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pose. It is highly important for the educational worker to keep 
always in mind that education is a process, that, from the stand- 
point of the learner, it is a process of acquiring or developing 
competencies of one kind or another. These competencies are 
acquired by a slow modification in the behavior patterns of the 
learner. From the standpoint of the teacher, education is the 
careful, patient ^idance of the learner in the learning situa- 
tion so that certain progress in the change in behavior patterns 
or achievement of competencies desired is assured. Many 
teachers forget this fundamental fact about the nature of the 
educational process. They tend to expect a finished product, 
an effective efficient type of behavior, when instead they should 
expect only crude reactions at a given stage in the educational 
process. 

A short time ago the writer was asked to participate in a 
program which was conducted entirely by a group of young 
people. During the program the smooth flow in the sequence 
of the different parts was slightly broken by a few minor 
mishaps. It was exactly what should be expected of a group 
of nervous, overanxious youths engaging in roles to which 
they were not accustomed. Later, the teacher in training who 
was the adviser of the group apolog^’zcd to the writer for 
the lack of finish In the conduct of the program. It was sug- 
gested, however, that the young people had done very well, 
diat the minor slips that occurred were exactly what should 
be expected of learners, that had they conducted the program 
with the finesse of older trained persons accustomed to the 
management of such programs we might be very gratified at 
their performance, but at the same time we might well ask our- 
selves whether we were not wasting valuable time. After all 
this was supposed to be an educational experience for the 
youth involved. Lack of finish in the learning situation was 
only normal at this stage in their education. With a look both 
of relief and surprise the teacher commented: “I am so glad 
to hear you say that. Hereafter I shall remember this in my 
teaching.” 

All too often teachers and administrators who have become 
accustomed to the halting efforts of youth to master at once 
the intricacies of a language or the skills involved in typing or 
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playing a musical Instnancnt are oritical of the stumbling of 
pupils b social situations. If students do not conduct them- 
selves at social events of the school with the complete exhibi. 
tion of good judgment in conduct assumed of mature, and at 
that, superior adults or show the maturity in their student 
government aedvidw seldom observed even of older people, 
these activities are likely to be roundly condemned as uneduca* 
tive. Recently, in considerable exasperation, a teacher com- 
menting on the failure of the students in her high schwl to 
measure up to her high standards in the conduct of their st^^ 
d«tt government exclaimed: “These youngsters just do not 
know how to govern themselves.” Wth that she was ready to 
pronounce student government activities a failure and revert 
to older forms of teacher-dominated discipline. For the mo- 
ment, at least, she had forgotten that in the development of 
desirable social behavior patterns education was, in part, a 
process. 

It is important for the teacher to have clearly in mind that 
education is a process, and that all changes in the behavior pat- 
terns of the learner, whether in the realm of the older tradi- 
tional areas of learning of the school or in the manifold areas 
of living outside of school, arc achieved through the same 
basic process. The teacher must recognize also another im- 
portant aspect or approach to education. It is not enough to 
know how education takes place, it is of the utmost importance 
for the educational worker to see clearly the direction in which 
the process is taking place. Change always takes place in a 
given direction, although the direction may be modified from 
time to time and we may not be clearly aware of the goal, or 
changes of goal, toward which actual change takes place. 
These two aspects of education, process and purpose, arc 
complementary. 

The educator, then, must be fully conscious of the dual as- 
pect of education. He must be fully alive to the goals toward 
which the educative process should move. Indeed, this is im- 
perative if the educational worker is to understand the nature 
of education and be effective in its use. An important statement 
of the purpose of education in a democratic society that has 
found increasing acceptance among this generation of cduca- 
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tional workers comes from the now famous Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of the Secondary School, 
of the National Education Association, made in 1918. In this 
report the over-all purpose of education was stated to be : 

To develop in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits 
and powers whereby he will find his place and use that place to shape both 
himself and society toward ever nobler ends.^ 

A more comprehensive statement from the pen of a well- 
known contemporary educator graphically sets forth the place 
of purpose in education and also suggests the dual aspects 
of education, the purpose and the process, in these words : 

The end of education is to be found in neither the one period nor the 
other [child or adult], but rather in the growth of the power of the 
learner to cope with this environment — a growth which is nurtured 
through a direct participation in the life of the group and through a 
vicarious participation in the racial experience. . . . The child should 
be equipped to perform many of the activities adults perform, but often 
on a more generous scale and according to an improved pattern. Even so, 
the aim is not to prepare him for adult life, but to give him mastery over 
his world and to make him a guardian of the spiritual possessions of the 
groups.^ 

Another writer expresses the dual nature of education very 
succinctly in these words ; “The various processes conditioning 
the growth and development of childhood and youth to partici- 
pate in the life of society make up what is Imown as educa- 
tion.’” 

J deftnition of education. The foregoing discussion has re- 
vealed the dual aspects of process and purpose in any adequate 
conception of education. It would seem pertinent at this point 
to consider a definition of education that may be accepted as 
basic and dynamic in air discussions in this book. It is expected 
that the reader will want to think through for himself th^ 

^Cardinal Prineipltt ef Secondary Education, U.8. Bureau of BducalJpij';’ 
Bulletin No. 1935. Waehington: Goreroment Printing Office, t9i8, p. 9. 

'Count!, George S., ‘'Some Notei on the Foundedone of Curriculum Making,’* 
Twentp-iutth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, Bloomington, Illicoia: Public School Fubliablng Company, ipa^, pp. 

, "Wiley, George M,, Jr., The Jlediriction of Stcondarjt Sduatdon, New York; 
The Macmillan Company, 1940, p. i. 
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meaning of education for a democratic society. It should 
sharpen the reader’s critical approach to the problems if the 
conception of education basic to the considerations that follow 
is clearly understood. For the purpose of such a conception 
for this book the function of education is conceived to be the 
adjustment of man to his environment, vshkh contemplates 
man*s adaptation to and the reconstruction of his environment 
to the end that the most enduring satisfactions may accrue to 
the individual and to society. 

Thoughtful students will recognize at once that the concep- 
tion of adjustment here is a twofold and dynamic one. Among 
too many adults education is thought of wholly as a function of 
adaptation. They look upon education as a device by which 
children and youth are taught to conform to the existing pat- 
terns of society. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
adaptation is imperative for the person who would survive. 
There is a rigorousness about life which childhood and youth 
must learn to understand and fully appreciate. The earlier and 
more fully this is understood and the more adequately adapta- 
tions are achieved, the better it will be for the learner. It may 
even be the determinant as to whether or not he survives to 
adulthood. The individual very early in life learns that there 
are some aspects of our physical world which cannot be ig- 
nored with impunity. The child learns very early that he must 
make some adaptations to a hot stove or radiator. After a few 
painful experiences falling down steps, off chairs, or bumping 
against solid objects, he develops a wholesome attitude to- 
ward, and a type of behavior adaptation lo, similar physical 
phenomena of his world. As he grows older, he discovers the 
inexorableness of much of our physical world requires for 
survival much more numerous, complex, and exacting forms 
of behavior adaptation. He learns, for example, that his some- 
what delicately adjusted physical organism requires adapta- 
tions in his behavior with respect to food, rest, protection 
against certain weather exposures, and numerous other physi- 
cal conditions that afiect both his prospects of physical com- 
fort and^ even of continued existence. 

The simpler the mode of living of the individual, the less 
complex the adaptive aspects of his life. Primitive man foujtf* 
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the adaptive requirements of his physical existence few and 
uncomplicated: rough caves, grass huts, or the familiar wig- 
wam or lean-to provided shelter; his clothing in colder cli- 
mates might consist of the skins of animals, and garments 
fashioned of grass, leaves, the bark from trees, or just the “g" 
string met his needs in warmer regions; sometimes in very hot 
climates clothes were looked upon as wholly unnecessary. Food 
for the most part was easily obtainable — the streams, lakes 
and oceans provided fish and waterfowl in abundance, wild 
life was available equally in the forests and on the plains. 
Americans are all familiar with the stories of the herds of 
wild buffalo, deer, and antelope that roamed the prairie re- 
gions or the forests of our country when the Indian was the 
principal inhabitant. Nuts, fruits, and berries were the familiar 
gifts of nature to primitive man. The writer recalls quite 
vividly the wistful statement made several years ago by a 
native Hawaiian to a group of visitors to his abode in a re- 
mote part of one of the islands. Said he, as he described the 
life of his people before what wc call civilization came to the 
islands, “Before the white man came to our beautiful islands 
life here was wonderful. The great God had been good to us. 
In this warm climate we had little need of clothes. What cover- 
ing we needed was easily fashioned from the bark of trees 
or the grass at our feet. The ocean and streams had all the 
fish we could eat, and they were easy to catch. We could get 
all the berries, fruits, and nuts we wanted to cat. A small patch 
of taro near our grass hut gave us our poL We had most of our 
time free to enjoy ourselves.” Adaptation for primitive man 
in his most primitive state was indeed simple, and it was more 
so where the climate was mild and nature generous with her 
food resources. 

Quite the opposite is true as man has succeeded In creating 
for himself a complex environment in response to his multi- 
plied wants; the more complex his world becomes the greater 
are the adaptive demands upon man. He is often far removed 
from the natural resources that made life for primitive man 
relatively simple. If he lives in a modern city, he cannot take 
his foodstuffs simply by capture of wild life from an abundantly 
supplied near-by stream, field, or forest, nor can he get cloth- 
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ine or shelter by the simple expedient of draping himself with 
a lew animal skins, woven grass covenni^ or seeking out a 
cave or crude shelter from the raw materials of nature. No, 
todav if he seeks food, he must make very careful adaptations 
to an elaborate but not too bexible economic-social syst^ 
whereby he must develop marketable sktl Is, in all probability 
not remotely related to the capture of wild life or other raw 
foodstufis, sell those skills-oftcn by meeting the complicated 
requirements of a labor system which m turn markets those 
skills to the employer— accommodate himself to the condi- 
tions of employment prevalent in the where he worb, 
accept the token medium of exchange for his labor, seek out 
a particular retail center where the product desired is for side 
at a price. If it is food in quantity he seeks, it is likely that the 
product is uncooked. He must meet certain conditions before 
Siis food is edible, for under modern conditions very few un- 
cooked foods are free from contaminations that make them 
safe for consumption unless properly prepared. He will not be 
permitted to start a fire when and where he pleases even 
thoueh he is fortunate enough to secure the necessary matenaU 
for a fire. He must adapt himself to very stringent regulations 
governing fire hazards as well as sanitary and other rcstric- 
tions related to the place and manner of the preparation of 
foods. The adaptive demands evident in this incomplete por- 
trayal of a simple phase of modern life as compared with 
primitive living needs to be multiplied almost infimtely for us 
to appreciate the extent of adaptive skill required of man m 

his complex environment. ... > 

Peculiarly enough man has not been satisfied with the sim- 
plicities of primitive life. There has been a restlessness about 
man that has made him refuse to accept things as they are. 
It has been a characteristic of his genius that has set him apart 
as unique in his world. He has made adaptations where they 
were necessary hut has sought continually to reconstruct his 
environment to serve his own comfort and advancement. 
Ironically, the more complex the environmental situation man 
has imposed upon himself by his artificial wants and created 
values becomes, the more insistent and extensive become tw 
demands for a reconstruction of his environment so that the 
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new desires thus stimulated may be satisfied. Today, the prod- 
ucts of his reconstructive genius are monumental and far-reach- 
ing in their nature and importance. As each day brings new 
evidence of man’s conquest of his environment through his 
ability to reconstruct it, it becomes more imperative that this 
phase of the educative function receive greater attention. 

The complexities that have resulted from man’s efforts to 
reconstruct his physical world have greatly and seriously af- 
fected man’s social environment. The social adaptations re- 
quired of primitive man were few— group life centered princi- 
pally about the family. Beyond the family there was a rather 
simple organization of the group into dans or tribes with 
few adaptive requirements imposed on the individual. As man 
forsook the simple nomadic type of life for the more complex 
existence associated with permanent commodious places of 
abode, cultivated properties, and shared group activities as in 
manufacture, his problems of social adjustment multiplied. 
They have continued to increase at a bewildering tempo as 
man has stepped-up his efforts to reconstruct his physical en- 
vironment, Shared possessions, shared activities, shared re- 
sponsibilities, and. In no small measure, even shared living in 
modern society have required new and difficult modes of social 
adjustment. It is clear from our previous discussion that many 
of the problems the individual faced in adjusting to a complex 
physical world were in fact the result of the social implications 
of these changes. When man lived in a measure of isolation, 
family from family and tribe from tribe, social contacts were 
limited. Add to this a minimum of possessions which the in- 
dividual usually could pack on his back, and the social problems 
are seen to be few and simple. The adaptation of behavior to 
the rules governing social relationships between individuals 
was easily understood and achieved. 

All this has undergone profound change with the complex- 
ities of modern civilization. Possessions have become exten- 
sive, they cannot be carried with us wherever we go. We fre- 
quently are forced to come in contact with the possessions of 
others. Children and youths, to say nothing of adults, must 
learn the meaning of '‘mine” and “thine” and a proper regard 
for the things of others be they small personal possessions or 
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large propcrtio auch as buildings which should not be deface^ 
street light* which should not be broken, and so forth. Com* 
pact forms of living represented in our ntodem cities by houses 
only a few feet apart, apartment dwellings, rooming houses, 
and hotels suggest social conditions which require a very high 
degree of adaptive behavior and understanding. Add to thh 
our modem types of transportation, and the complex problenu 
of social adjustment become apparent. Where youths in primiK 
dve society had one simple adaptation to make to the sodst 
world, modern youths have innumerable complex behaviot; 
adaptations to make. It Is equally clear that the reconatruedvi: 
function of education at this point is much more imponmt 
and difficult of achievement. With every change in man's com* 
plex mode of living, society must consider cither the modihea^ 
tion of our social patterns of adaptation or the complete scrap 
ping of them and the adoption of new “rules of the road.” To 
create new rules which will insure "that the most enduring 
satisfactions may accrue to the individual and to society” is 
a reconstruction function of adjustment not easily attained 
Yet nothing is more imperative than that the oncoming genc^ 
ations of children and youths be equipped with the necessary 
competencies to adjust social living to meet the needs of their 
changing physical world. We have suHcrcd a severe cultural 
lag because scientific development has advanced in its recon* 
struction of our physical world far beyond our willingness or 
ability, probably both, to match physical reconstruction with 
appropriate social reconstruction. Education in the future must 
give much more attention to the social environment. Youffi 
must be made constructively critical of our social “rules of the 
road,” many of which became obsolete with changed condi* 
tions and others of which are obsolescent, Those that arc ob* 
solete should be eliminated and new ones should be created to 
serve contemporary needs ; where modifications are necessary, 
they should be made. The creation of new modes of social 
thought and behavior is an essential aspect of the adjustment 
principle of modern education. 

Tips far the adjustment function has been thought of in 
relation to man's physical and social environment. This is far 
too narrow a view of the adjustment function of education. 
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Man is not only a social being in a physical world, important 
as that phase of his life is; he does not find all or even his 
greatest satisfactions in life in the realm of the material, man 
also has profound spiritual aspirations — "Man shall not live 
by bread alone." One needs only to give consideration to the 
history of the thought-life of the race to find how extensively 
man has philosophized on the nature of the cosmos and his re- 
lationship to it. It is important for education to recognize 
the tremendous significance of man’s view of the cosmos and 
his acceptance of his relationship to it, for social thought and 
behavior. 

It is unfortunate if the Individual reaches maturity without 
being able to recognize and identify himself with any great 
spiritual forces In the universe. Too often he has not been able 
to recognize any great cosmic forces that give purpose, mean- 
ing, and a timeless quality to life. For such a one his adjust- 
ments must remain inadequate and his spiritual integration 
with his world incomplete. 

^hat is the task of education in society f The definition of 
education accepted as basic for our consideration has given an 
emphasis on the adjustment function in the direction of in- 
dividual and group goals. It is clear that the over-all educa- 
tional task in any society has been, and in the future will be, 
to make oncoming generations acceptable functioning members 
of the group of which they arc a part. This task involves, 
broadly, the achievement of a threefold purpose. The general 
pattern of behavior approved by the culture in question must 
be fully understood by the youthful neophyte; he must know 
what the rules to which he is expected to conform are. What- 
ever the group philosophy of society is, the learner must under- 
stand if his adjustments arc to be effective. Knovuinff or under'- 
standing, then, of the approved cultural environmental behavior 
patterns of the group is one basic purpose of education in any 
society. 

A second important educational purpose of society is to in- 
sure that every Individual in the group acquires those skills 
which will enable him to achieve efficient adjustments to the 
approved behavior patterns demanded of him. As society has 
taken on the characteristics of civilization, it has become evi* 
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dent that the Ailla required for lucceufttl adjurtment 1 m^ 
becurne more numerout and more complex. 

SdU a third aipeci of the educational task of aociety ia ^ 
mmire that it haa inculcated in youth the approved attitudes of 
the group. It ia important that every member of the grw| 
share the prevailing aspirationi and ideals of the culture. 
importance of group loyalties ha# been rcw^iaed in all a^, 
among all peoples; primitive man recogniacd the unity of 
dan or tribe as the first essential to group safely. The eHorts Co 
create national loyalties for the group and its way of lifi 
among modem nations attest ita recogniaed place in the educe 
tional program of contemporary society. 

j^hat is the task of educotioH in o Jemorroeyf The spedfio 
task of education in any given culture will depend upon tb 
basic philosophy of life and government held by the parricuto 
group in question. It is of the greatest importance, therefore, 
to distinguish dearly between the task of education based upon 
the democratic philosophy of life and government and it# op* 
posite. At no point should it be forgotten that the over*all nv 
turc and purpose of education remains the same irreipcctiw 
of the type of society for whldi it i# utiliacd. The emphasis, 
both as to function# and purpose, may vary greatly. In fact 
these differences of emphasis are of the utmost signifies 
when we try to think dearly about the task of education in a 
democratic aodety. 

Oftetv the best way to ace a specific task clearly is to do so 
by tile method of contrast. This is of particular value as we try 
to understand the task of education in our democracy because 
of tile challenges democracy has received in recent years. The 
two forms of life and government seeking supremacy in our 
world today arc democracy and authoritarianism, sometimes 
identified with totalitarianism, America has stood as the ear 
emplar of the democratic ideal in life and government. In 
contrast the former governments of Germany under Hitler 
and Italy under Mussolini exemplified the authoritarian con- 
ception of life and government. 

The adjustment function is considered basic in education 
for both democratic and authoritarian types of society.^ The 
nature and direction of the emphasis, however, differ signifi- 
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candy; in fact, the difference amounts almost to an insuper- 
able gulf between them. In an authoritarian form of society 
one or a few determine what the goals of the society shall be 
and what behavior patterns are to be approved and followed 
by the people. All major activities are determined by the one 
or few at the top, and any changes in the behavior patterns 
for that type of society come as a fiat decision from the ac- 
knowledged head of the group. It is not expected or permitted 
that such decisions should be questioned. Automatic unques- 
tioned obedience to decrees is the ideal in such a society. It is 
clear that adaptation is the major role of education in an 
authoritarian society. The individual is considered to be an 
ideally behaving member of the group when he is able to adapt 
himself most completely and quickly to the environment as he 
finds it. He is most likely to receive specific instructions as to 
the approved manner of adaptation as well. It is unimportant 
that he does not know why he behaves as he does except that 
he understands it is expected of him. The reconstruction func- 
tion of education has no place in a truly authoritarian society. 
Change and the form it should take are the sole prerogatives 
of the one or few in authority. 

Contrast this with the adjustment functions in a democratic 
society. In a democratic society one individual is the equal or 
peer of every other member of the group. Along with his 
fellow members he determines the nature of the social environ- 
ment and, to some extent, the physical environment in which he 
is to live. He, likewise, must accept similar responsibility for 
any environmental reconstruction that takes place. Under these 
circumstances the adaptive function of education is a matter 
of great importance. Necessary adaptations must be made. 
The difference is, and this difference is fundamental, that in a 
democracy the individual has some latitude in the matter of 
whether in every situation where adaptation is desirable but 
not a necessity, he will do so or not, or do so only in part. He 
is largely free to choose the manner of such adaptation within 
the limits imposed by the nature of the required adaptation. 
In the area of reconstruction the adjustment function of educa- 
tion in a democracy assumes primary importance. Unless the 
citizen is fully competent to determine the need for, thp nature 
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of and the manner in which the reconatruction of the enraon. 
mart ahoold take place, aeriooa ,hortcom.n6a are l.kcly to lo 
S” to that aociei. There ia, in the laat ana yais, no one eta 
Ton lorn the rcaponaibiUty may devolve. Unleaa the mdivid- 
iKaen within a democracy ia capahle of mtclhgenl recoa. 
“™« on of bia environment, progren .. a^mied. The toelop- 
S™ competencie. for reconatrnctlon, then, la a v«al part of 
STetotioial procea, in a denmerjey. It .f anythmg, more 
important than the adaptive function. > , . 

By the same token the threefold purpose of education is as 
different when applied to authoritarian and democratic so- 
dettea aa in the case of the adjustment function. Understanding 
as an educational goal in authoritariamsm is strictly limited 
to the bare awareness that certain ““ 

Lted of the indlvidnnl. It i. not considered 
Mt of the vested authority that the reasons for, or even the 
basic nature of, these behavior patterns should be understood. 

less the person know, about any other environnoent than 
Ae one he is in, the better. It is also undesirable that he should 
he aware of other possible ways of adjustment within his en. 
virrmental situation. At least, he should not understand Asl 

there might be anything meritorious m another form of ad* 
iustmentf In a democracy it is considered an educational 
Cl” that Ac citiaen should achieve the largest measure of 
imlanLg possible about hi. '"vironmenh 
the society of which he is a part, as well as of all 
S society experienced by man. It is the purpose of education to 
insure to him the fullest understanding of the nature of the 
Snlnlal adjustments possible so that mtelhgent dec 
sions in the interest of himself and the group may be made. 

The same basic difference exists with respect to the acqum* 
tion of skUls and attitudes. Authoritarianism is 
limited number of specific skills adequate only for the partic 
ular purpose required. The ideal is to tie the achievement of 
adaptive skills to a limited number of environmental sitoations. 

Too much freedom of action through the 
many adaptive skills is frowned upon by f “"X 

eties. The converse is true of a democracy: here it is h g y 
desirable that the individual possess many adaptive skills. 
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Further» it U desired that every citizen acquire broad social 
skills as well as vocational skills that may have wide applica- 
tion in complex environmental situations. The widest educa- 
tional differences between authoritarianism and democracy 
appears in relationship to the development of attitudes. Au- 
thoritarianism is concerned only with the development of un- 
compromising and unquestioning attitudes of loyalty to the 
existing society. Its education is directed toward the inculcation 
of blind loyalties to the existing authority, whatever it is, It 
discourages the development of thoughtful, reasoned patriot- 
ism. Democracy, on the other hand, holds as the educational 
ideal that attitudes should be reasoned, as far as possible, and 
at least intelligent. It does expect its citizen to develop atti- 
tudes of loyalty to the democratic way of life. These attitudes 
will be achieved primarily by the individual’s study of the rela- 
tive merits of democracy versus other forms of group life. The 
educational basis of all attitudes is assumed to be the inherent 
values for the individual and the group implicit or resident 
within the behavior pattern or object toward which it is desired 
to inculcate a favorable attitude. 

How is the task of the school related to other 
educative agencies? 

are the nothschaol educational agencies? When the 
average person speaks of education, lie immediately thinks of 
the school. It is but natural that he should do so; in his general 
reading and in his direct experience with the formal processes 
of education the school has represented education. It is neces- 
sary to recognize that the school must see itself in relation 
to other important educative agencies. The importance of 
these other agencies of educative influence has been well ex- 
pressed by Counts: 

The school is but one among many educational agencies and forces of 
society. . . . During the pre-school age his education is largely in the 
hands of his parents; during the period of school attendance the home, the 
playground, the theatre, the church, and the community perpetually en- 
gage his attention ; and after his school days are over, shop, factory, club, 
civic organization, and political par^ exercise increasing dominion over 
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tional skills essential to a livelihood were the product of home 
education. 

Although many other agencies have come to compete with 
the educational activities of the home, it has remained a 
primary, if not^ the most important, educational agency of 
society. The serious changes taking place in our world today, 
it was indicated, are seriously curtailing the older educational 
activities of the home. Modern modes of travel, a change 
from rural to urban life, the pull of modern economic life, 
the tendency to find our entertainment outside the home are 
some of the forces disintegrating the home as the educational 
center of bygone days. Nonetheless the home still remains a 
vital force in the early education of the child. It is still in 
the home that he learns the rudiments of the spoken language 
and gains no little eHectiveness in its use. It is here that rudi- 
mentary socialization takes place, so that he early acquires 
those Important social skills that enable him to make the 
major adjustments to the rules of society and thus become a 
tolerated, if not always an accepted, member of the com- 
munity, The degree of freedom from adjustment handicaps 
the child finds himself, as he tries to face the world about him, 
depends largely upon the educational eficctivcness of the home. 
As far as the future can be foreseen the home will remain a 
vital factor at least In the early formative period of the in- 
dividual's life. 

The Church : Next to the home in historical importance as 
an educational agency stands the church. At times in history it 
has appeared to rival the home in importance as an educational 
agency. Certainly, side by side, these two institutions for cen- 
turies complemented each other educationally and provided 
the principal direct education afiorded the child. 

Religion is universal; the desire to give expression to his 
religious impulses appears to be an inherent characteristic of 
man. Very early in human history, side by side with the home, 
the institution of religion, familiarly known in our western cul- 
ture as the church, was set up. It became the center of religious 
worship and the source of instruction in religion. As time 
passed, the church tended to extend the range of its instruc- 
tional activities to include those areas of educational need not 
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. , / t. *1,- Knm*- or which the church seemed better 
provided for by t cultures the institutions of religion 

Sor aVSto °he ..pV of »o,.hip «.d inatroedon ia 
leligioa a. its that the church is no 
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devoted worshiper. Consequently, the practice ; 
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cion is regarded as valuable to society, the church , 

an important educational agency. The historic ^ . 
scoSion of church and state in America makes the teachmg 
o/specilic religious doctrine the responsibility of the church. 

CoMMUNiT? Organizations: Many organizations found 
in our communities today are important editcatmnal agencies. 
Held in high repute in almost every good sized comm y 
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such well-known organizations as the Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, the Hi-Y, the Demolays, Job’s Daughters, 
4.H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and similar youth 
groups. These organizations subject their members to expres- 
sions of high idealism and provide opportunities by which diese 
expressions of high personal and social purpose may be trans- 
lated into appropriate behavior patterns. All are familiar with 
the Boy Scout slogan “Do a good turn every day." Such organ- 
izations provide the satisfaction of youths’ desire for associ- 
ation with those of their own age in a common bond of social 
interest and purpose. It would be difficult to overemphasize the 
socializing values of these organizations; they provide the 
means by which leadership may be discovered and developed. 
Self-reliance, Initiative, the ability to work easily and effectively 
with others, and many other social competencies may be ex- 
pected as the educational by-product of such organizational 
activity. 

Fortunately, many of these organizations maintain most 
cordial relations with the schools. Such organizations as the 
Hi-Y and the 4-H Clubs find their principal base of operation 
in the school. The school has provided a friendly atmos- 
phere in which the Boy and Girl Scouts can work as a center of 
their activities- Often the school staff has contributed the adult 
leadership for particular troop scoutmasters. The type of 
leadership provided these organizations has brought to them 
much of their educational ideals and permeated them with the 
best in educational procedures. 

The Government: Here is an educational agency not often 
thought of in this capacity. The U.S. Government Is one of 
the most prolific producers of valuable books, pamphlets, and 
documents of various kinds. The schools have made extensive 
use of government bulletins and pamphlets of all types. 
Mothers’ clubs, for example, have made extensive use of such 
government materials as those available through the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor on such subjects as Prenatal 
Care, Infant Care, Child Management, and many others. 
There is not an area of major interest from home to farm to 
business to professions, and practically every phase of civic or 
cultural life, but what some department of the national govern- 
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ment is prepared to give assistance dirouj^ its prepared mate» 
rials or direct counsel. 

The government likewise maintains many bureaus and de« 
partmenta with extensive research sections to collect valuable 
data or carry on valuable experiments not practical or possible 
for the individual citizen. All these data are available to any 
Individual or group. Conferences and Institutes on many prob* 
lems are sponsored by governmental agencies, such as the well. 
known White House Conferences on vital social problems. 

Not only the federal government but state governmental 
agencies provide similar educational services though often* 
dmes they are less extensive. These services range all the way 
from the issuance of bulletins and pamphlets to conferences 
and institutes on important problems. Personal counsel Is 
particularly a feature of the smaller divisions of government. 

The Press: The Press, like the remaining non-school agen- 
cies to be considered, may not be regarded as an institutional 
agency in the same sense as we think of the home, church, com- 
raunity organizations, or the government. By contrast it is, for 
the most part, a medium for channeling Ideas. Commercial 
publishing companies, in the main, are not so much concerned 
witli the nature of the ideas presented in the materials they 
publish as they are that the ideas therein arc of broad enough 
interest and so expressed as to insure large sale of their 
products. The newspaper fraternity loudly insists that outside 
the editorial page they are solely concerned that all the avail- 
able news is objectively reported without bias or distortion. 

The growth of the press over the past half century has been 
tremendous. It is sufficient here, however, to recognize the 
press as a major purveyor of ideas to young and old. Reading 
is a major pastime of both youth and age. In one state-wide 
study of the reading practices of youth it was found that for 
boys reading ranked second in their leisure-time activities and 
for girls it was first. The boys devoted approximately 17 per 
cent and the girls 35 per cent of their leisure time to reading.* 

'For marc detalli on the reciliiiK hcbiti of youth tee Bell, Mownrd Teuti 
Ttll Their Slery, Chap. 5. Wathiogton: American Council on Education, 193S’, 
Eckert, Ruth E., and Marihall, Tbomii 0 ., ff'htn Youth Leave Sthotl, Chap. V, 
New York: MeOraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. 
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The powerful influence that must be the result of so much 
reading on the thinking of youth cannot be lightly ignored. It 
would not be so bad if the quality of much of the reading 
material were educationally good, but a check of the average 
newsstand will reveal that it is not. The studies of reading 
habits further reveal that much of the reading done is of a 
quality that has little positive educational value. Much of it 
must be considered negative in its social influence. Much of the 
popular materials that deal with the contemporary social scene 
are likely to be distorted and biased. This bias and distortion 
are frequently pointed for definite propaganda purposes. An 
interesting comment on this point comes from a newspaper 
editor addressing a university group on the question of the 
freedom of the press : 

I know of publishers, honorable men, who cast out of their shop pa- 
tently dishonest advertising, yet their front pages are a mass of dishonest 
eight-column streamers nearly every day. Some papers feel the compul- 
sion to propagate their owner's social, political and economic idess in 
their news columns, unaware tliat freedom should include freedom of 
news from color or distortion.^ 

This Is all tlie more serious when the nature of the controls 
of much of our news press and magazines is understood. For 
some time our newspapers have been passing into the hands of 
powerful individuals or groups. Many communities have, in 
fact, the services of one daily paper though these cities have 
many newspapers with different names. There is a growing 
trend for these powerful owners to establish news monopolies. 
The press has become big business : it is backed by large ag- 
gregations of wealth ; it is maintained, particularly the news- 
papers and magazines, by huge revenues from the advertising 
of large business concerns. The natural inclination and interest 
of owners and advertisers is conservatism in social, economic, 
and political outlook ; their tendency is to be allergic to any in- 
dication of contrary thinking. The danger arises from the 
possible misuse of this semi-public channel of necessary and 
legitimate news and interchange of thought for distortion of 
the news, vicious one-sided propaganda, or both. 

’Statement by Jamei 8. Pope quoted tn Timt, $1:58, Jsnuiuy sfi, 1948. 
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It is important to a democracy that the press be jealously 
guarded as the first bulwark of freedom and the democratic 
way of life. Its right to dispense news and ideas must be con* 
i^tioned always on its demonstrated care to see that news is 
complete and free from distortion, and that pertinent ideas 
of whatever shade of social, economic, and political belief are 
given equal opportunity to challenge the best thinking of every 
citizen. This is the essence of democracy. 

The Radio: Much of what has been said with respect to the 
press can be said of the radio. It is not a generation old but 
already it is a mighty force for the dissemination of ideas and 
the molding of thought. Radios are now in almost every home. 
Child and adult use it in their leisure time. The habit of tuning 
in the radio for news or some favorite program while at work 
is quite common. The housewife or the indoor worker engaged 
in manipulative skills often finds it enjoyable and profitable to 
listen to the radio program. 

The educational value of this medium of communication 
appears at this moment almost unlimited, Unfortunately, much 
of what one hears is of dubious educational value. It requires 
time for any new device to be fully exploited. Up to the present 
the radio has been greatly handicapped in rendering Its most 
effective educational service because it Is being commercially 
exploited. Radio service Is expensive to provide. At present it 
is being provided largely through the advertisers. Its wide- 
spread use by school systems and universities is suggestive of 
noncommercial possibilities. This is a challenge to us to devise 
ways of opening the radio wave channels to more significant 
educational purposes through less dependence upon advertising 
as a means of support. 

Many values of the press arc duplicated in the radio, but the 
color and power of the spoken voice is now added. Important 
addresses can be heard without abbreviation. Debates, con- 
ferences, and similar gatherings of great moment in the formu- 
lation of public opinion can be made available over the radio. 
To the humblest home now may conic the strains of the 
world's great symphonies or the best from the modern com- 
posers ! the leading singers and the best bands may be heard 
almost at will either in a personal broadcast or through re- 
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cordings. This gives promise of raising the general level of 
music appreciation in America, if means can be found to reduce 
the volume of inferior music now produced for the radio. 

The same dangers inherent in the present situation with 
respect to the press arc to be found in the radio. The cost- 
liness of radio maintenance for broadcasting has forced its 
development to become dependent upon the availability of 
large financial resources. For the most part, individuals and 
financial groups have sponsored the radio for much the same 
purpose as they have the press. Thus far government regula- 
tory bodies have tried to cope with some of the most serious 
problems that naturally arise where such a device is sponsored 
on a competitive commercial basis. 

The Motion Picture: Slightly older than the radio, the 
motion picture is another possible medium of great educational 
value. It is unfortunate that with millions of attendants each 
week at the neighborhood theater the movies have offered so 
little. Except for the news broadcast feature which highlights 
many of the spectacular news events, the average movie offers 
little of educational significance. 

The motion picture could be a tremendous educational force. 
Outside of the commercial entertainment area the motion 
picture has demonstrated great educational possibilities. In- 
dustrial organizations have used the motion picture to visualize 
for their workers skill processes which make easier the acquisi- 
tion of particular skills. The army and navy made extensive use 
of the visual aid feature of the movie to speed up the war 
training program. Community farm groups have utilized the 
motion picture to visualize for the farmer more efficient and 
economical ways to produce crops, care for livestock and im- 
prove the living environment. Other community groups have 
utilized the movie just as effectively to promote more sanitary 
living conditions, general community betterment conditions, 
or for the serious or pleasurable study of other cultures. The 
educational possibilities of the motion picture are legion. There 
is every reason to believe that the use of the motion picture 
will increase rapidly now that so many youths have had a 
ichance to sense its possibilities through wartime contacts. 

Pf^hat are the functions of the school in relation to the nan- 
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school tducetiond ngendesf The educational worker need* ^ 
be reminded frequently that the Khool is not the only educadve 
agency in our society, although it may be the most importaat 
one. At the same time it should be kept in mind with equal 
darity that in our democratic society the school is the one 
agency charged with particular responsibility for the educa- 
tional welfare of the nation's dtildren and youths. Some pco];dje 
have maintained that the sole function of the school is a 
reddual one, that whatever educational activities, in short, the 
ootMidlicml agencies are neglecting or have ceased to carry on 
should become the responsibility of the school. There is no 
doubt but that the school in some measure docs have a residud 
function.' But the school in our democratic society is charged 
with more inclusive and dynamic functions. 

'Hiree important elements in the total educational situation 
must be borne in mind in any effort to determine the general 
funcBons of the school in relation to the non-school educative 
agencies i (i) the nature of the educational task in our dem- 
ocradc society; (a) the nature of the pupil to be educated; (3) 
the nature of the educational activities carried on by non-school 
groups. These, it will be remembered, have already received 
extended consideration. 

The Supplemental Function: The home and usually the 
church, where it has a contact, come In touch with the child 
long before the school. They have made far-reaching contri- 
butions to the behavior and attitude patterns of the child at a 
very tender age. In fact, some of these acquirements arc likely 
to be deep seated before the child comes in contact with the 
school. 

With respect to these important personal-social skills and 
attitudes possessed, when the child first enters school none of 
them is fully developed. It is the task of the school to continue 
with the development of those fundamental skills and attitudes 
in the direction best suited to serve the needs of the child and 
of society. Likewise, it is important for the school to think of 
the continued Inffuence of home and church upon the child 

•Ppr A nioro dptAlled dlietiuIoA of tho itilduAf funcUiHi of ihe oetioot h« Ifopy, 
Kwbort G., Tht Public Sieond»r;s SehitU Botian; Houa^um MURln Campuyi 
*939. PP. 438-M9. 
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during the years it shares with them an educational influence 
upon the child. There are many important educational activities 
that will be carried on by these non-school agencies. The school 
should be fully aware of their nature and extent so that the 
school program can be adjusted accordingly. 

The many significant changes taking place in our world to- 
day are gravely affecting the functioning of these agencies. The 
school should be alert to any consequent modification of their 
educational activities. Scores of worth-while educational activi- 
ties which once were associated with the home, for example, 
no longer exist. It is the responsibility of the school to se^ ^at 
types of learning experiences (not the same activities) no 
longer available through these institutions, but still regarded 
as of general significance to society, shall not be lost to the 
child. Many activities with their learning experiences that at 
one time were educationally worth while have been dropped by 
these agencies. Our life of today would not warrant their re- 
vival nor the particular personal or social skills they were 
designed to develop. On the other hand, forces of changing 
circumstances have led to the elimination of many learning 
experiences that still have important educative values. The 
provision of learning experiences with the same educative 
values but cast In the molds of contemporary life situations 
should be a supplementary function of the schools. 

The CoKREcriVE Function; Not all the influences of the 
non-school educative agencies are educationally good. Un- 
fortunately, some of these influences are definitely antisocial 
in their effects and do not contribute to the achievement of 
desirable personal skills. In the home, for example, negligence 
or lack of exemplary behavior on the part of the parents may 
result in the lack of the usual social amenities or courtesies 
expected of normal children of school age. Lack of elementary 
hygienic practices or instruction in the home often sends to 
the school smelly, unkempt children with filthy clothing, in- 
fested with vermin, and often with contagious diseases likely 
to endanger the health of others. For these the usual health, 
rules are neither practiced nor understood. In one prosperous 
rural community a recent health examination of each child and 
high school youth in the school revealed an almost unbelievable 
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condition of neglect of the more wmple health safeguards the 
homes should have had attended to before school age. The 
sdiool has been hesitant to attadt these health problems vigor* 
ousljr because of a belief that this was largely in the educational 
domain of the home. The Khool is now beginning to recognite 
the legitimacy of its corrective function in these matters when 
thw are neglected by the home. 

Similar problems arise where illiterate or careless parents 
allow bad language usage habits to develop and unsocial be* 
havior to be practiced. Children from such homes bring very 
serious handicaps to school with them. Where unsocial behavior 
is Involved, equally serious impacts on the moral life of the 
other pupils may result. The school has a difficult task in assist* 
ing the handicapped child to overcome his poor language 
habits. It has an even more difficult task in any attempt to cor* 
rect the patterns of unsocial behavior already established and 
die equally unsocial habits of thinking that give rise to the 
conduct. Sometimes it means the correction of misinformation, 
at odier times possibly the changing of wrong attitudes. The 
school has long rccogniaed this corrective function as Icgiti* 
matcly its province. With the mounting evidence that much of 
these serious corrective problems arises from disorganized 
homes or those in the process of dissolution, thoughtful school 
people are beginning to question whether this corrective func* 
don does not carry the schooTs responsibility in part back to 
the source of the difficulty. It is clear that the school, through 
the educative process, must assume more and more responsi* 
bility for the correction of the educational failures of the non- 
school agencies. 

The Preventive Function; It is necessary to correct 
faulty education resulting from the activities of the non-school 
educative agencies. There is general agreement among edu- 
cators that it is of far more importance, however, to prevent, 
where possible, such maleducation from taking place. It is 
much easier to establish correct habits of thought and action 
in the initial period of the learning process; it is exceedingly 
difficult to modify or completely eliminate the bad effects of 
unsocial attitudes and behavior patterns once they are devel- 
oped. The school knows well from its own experiences that 
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maleducation often takes years to correct and frequently leaves 
permanent scars. No better example of the importance of this 
function seems readily at hand than the problem of the re- 
education of Germany which confronts the Allies. The attempt 
to correct the maleducation of the Nazi regime is recognized as 
a monumental one. Many argue that there is little use to try to 
change the attitudes and ideals instilled in the present genera- 
tion of young men and women through their formative school 
years ; it is urged that major attention should be given to the 
children and youths not seriously indoctrinated with Nazi 
ideologies. 

The steadily growing number of agencies and forces that 
exert an infiucnce upon the attitudes, ideals, and behavior of 
youth and age has become a matter of deep concern to thought- 
ful educators. Much thought has been given to the prevention 
of possible maleducation at its source. This clearly appears 
to be a primary responsibility of the agency charged by our 
society with its educational welfare. It is a task the school 
must address itself to in the future with much greater vigor 
than it has In the past. It cannot, of course, do this alone. The 
school must be the source of leadership in creating an aware- 
ness of the problem, suggesting the means of prophylaxis and, 
to a large degree, it must become the instrumentality for its 
achievement. 

The Integrative Function: Students of modern educa- 
tion give much weight to the idea that to secure the most effec- 
tive learning results there should be a unity of educational 
impact upon the learner from all the sources of his learning ex- 
periences. If this is to be achieved there must be some way to 
integrate, to coordinate the work of the school and non-school 
agencies in so far as they provide learning experiences for 
children and youth. It is very disconcerting for the youthful 
learner to discover at times that important and respected in- 
stitutional agencies do not share the same ideals of social be- 
havior or do not seem to maintain the same attitudes toward 
issues of human concern, cither social, economic, or political. 
These agencies often do not utilize or approve the same meth- 
ods in propagating or advancing their respective ideas and 
purposes. The lack of coordination or integration of the over- 
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all thit^ng, activitiei, and purpoxea may result in negative 
educational results. 

There is quite general agreement that the educative work of 
these agfiacies should be better integrated^. But how is it to be 
done and by whom? In an earlier period of our history the 
diurch served as the principal integrator of the educative 
agencies in existence. But that is now out of the question. TT^ 
diurdi is not as much a common denominator in the lives of 
our people as it once was, it comes in touch with less than half 
the popdatton; nor can the home be that common denominator, 
Ou^de the school these are the only educative agenties that 
might even lay claim to consideration. On the other hand, tiui 
sdhool touches every community and practically every home in 
a vital way. It carries a virtual mandate as the responsible 
agency of education to exercise this function. 

The Custodial Function *, This is a very important hme- 
tion of the school in our democratic society, in fact, it hat been 
an important function of the school in almost every society. 
In many cultures the primary function of the school has been 
that of conserver of the traditions of the particular nation in 
question. For the preservation of certain types of social and 
spiritual-religious values of our heritage the home and the 
church have assumed the role of most jealous custodians. We 
are debtors to the past for many achtcvemcnls that enrich our 
lives; we need only mention here our highly structured lan- 
guage systems and the highly developed systems of number and 
symbols of quantitative thinking. The student can catalogue 
these contributions from the past ad infinitum, but it should be 
remembered that not everything in the history of the past has 
value for today. 

The custodial function of the school in America, however, is 
unique. As a democracy is unique so must be the task of the 
school. Whereas the school of an authoritarian society must be 
concerned primarily with the preservation of the status quo, 
the transmission of the thinking and behavior patterns of the 
past, the schools of a democrai^ must be concerned primarily 
with the preservation of the broad ideals of that society. The 
task of the democratic school becomes one of inculcating in tiu 
child the ideals of a way of life rather than a specific rote way 
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of thinking and behaving so essential to an authoritarian soci- 
ety. This does not mean that the school in America is indificrent 
to our so-called cultural heritage. The school has concern with 
the preservation of the past only in so far as the past contrib- 
utes to the solution of our problems of today and tomorrow, 
within the framework of our unique form of society. Since the 
basis of the democratic ideal is the search for better ways to 
g^ve expression to its way of life, the school must ever assert 
the principles of freedom and the obligations of society to 
study critically, experiment with, and change society’s customs, 
conventions, and mores, when these arc necessary to achieve Ac 
ideals of democracy more completely. 

The Creative Function.* Some non-school agencies are 
conservative in outlook and are reluctant to change; they tend 
to cling to the past and are inclined to be reactionary in atti- 
tude. At times they become so enamored with the old that they 
confuse and identify the virtues of their objectives or ideals 
with an obsolete rule regarded as sacrosanct. Other agencies 
are on the alert for newer ways of doing things, often without 
too much consideration of the end results for the good or ill 
of society. As a result, these agencies with such divergent out- 
looks frequently are consciously or unconsciously in conflict 
with each other. Little creative direction can be expected from 
these quarters. 

In a world of dynamic change such as ours today, democracy 
must be alive to the effects of these changes upon the possible 
means of achieving its goals. It is also necessary to be fully 
aware that, as experience ripens, it is often discovered that the 
meaning with which we clothed the ideal of democracy has un- 
dergone some modification; the ideal has taken on enriched 
meaning and requires some reconstruction, however slight. The 
twenty amendments to our Constitution clearly reveal this 
truth. 

The school is the agency best suited for this creative func- 
tion. The school must not only zealously guard the principle 
that a democracy should be free to change its rules in die inter- 
est of its own betterment, but also it has a definite responsibility 
to help society develop the “know how” to be constructively 
creative. Our democratic society must be aware of the dynamic 
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changes taking place in tlie world today, and should be fully 
conscious of the possible implications for itself of these 
changes. The school has the further responsibility of creating 
in youth an aggressive alertness for more effective ways of 
achieving the basic ideals of our democracy. There are many 
who maintain that the creative function of the school goes 
beyond this ; they insist that it is the duty of the school to sense 
the significance for our society of changes now taking place, to 
determine in some detail what our democracy would he like if 
it were brought into harmony with these changes, and then 
decide quite clearly the rules for the achievement of this utopia, 
This is the position of the “rcconstructionist'* in educational 
philosophy. Whether the educational worker is ready to accept 
the full import of the “reconstructionist” point of view or not, 
there can be no question but that the school in our society must 
in the future accept responsibility for a more dynamic creative 
function than It has in the past. 

The Stimulative Inspirational Function t The various 
functions of the school cannot be achieved in an atmosphere 
of frigid intellcctualisra. Much of the failure of education in 
the past can be laid to neglect of the emotional nature of man. 
In fact, the strongest claim to educational effectiveness some 
of the non-school educational agencies have is their appeal tc 
man’s emotions: the appeal to sight and imagination through 
color, pageantry, and stirring action, and to the car through 
music and voice appeal has given the sound “movie” a tre- 
mendous hold on youth. The same appeal to emotion is a pow- 
erful factor in the hold that character-building organizations 
have had upon youth. To a lesser extent the church has also 
used the appeal to the emotions. 

The school must acknowledge the truth of the statement 
attributed to the late G. Stanley Hall that “man is a speck 
afloat on a sea of feeling.” If it is to carry its functions through 
effectively, the intellectual elements must be shot through with 
emotional warmth and color. Certainly the atmosphere in 
which the creative function is realized must be heavily per- 
meated with emotional coloration. In a sense it will be neces- 
sary for the school to compete with and excel the non-school 
agencies in emotional appeal if it is to exercise its proper place 
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of leadership in the coordinative, corrective, preventative, and 
creative functions. The school must stimulate an emotional 
loyalty for democracy in the citizen along with an intelligent 
understanding of its true meaning. Youths particularly should 
leave the school strongly motivated to sustain by every means 
the democratic way of life. 

The Evaluative Function: Finally, the school must as- 
sume the major role of evaluator of the total educational Im- 
pact of all agencies of society on the life and thought of the 
citizen“young or old. It must evaluate also the competency 
of its own exercise of the functions charged to the school. Only 
when an over-all appraisal is obtained can the school determine 
the educational influence of each agency and the part the school 
has played in relation thereto. 

This docs not mean that the school alone must bear the 
burden of the task of evaluation. Modern education suggests 
that the best evaluation is obtained when all the interested 
parties participate. The process itself can be made a valuable 
educative experience for the agencies involved. At the same 
time the school can, through this shared experience, discharge 
some of the functions committed to it. 

What is the task of the school in a democratic society? 

A consideration of the purposes of education has occupied 
an important place in our educational literature.' The extent 
of these discussions of educational purpose Is indicative of 
their recognized importance. The necessity of awareness and 
acceptance of a set of purposes or objectives to guide the school 
in its educational task is taken for granted. To consume time 
and space to urge the key place of purposes in education would 
seem laboring the obvious. At the same time it is doubtful 
whether any other phase of the total problem of education is 
less well understood by the rank and file educational worker. 
Consequently, it is not surprising that statements of educa- 
tional purpose Jiave had relatively little effect upon the work 

The tertUB purpose, aim, or objective will be uaed interchanaeably Jn this book 
without effort to difiercntiRte among them in raeanlog> There {> virtually no 
attempt in contemporoiy educational literature to diitiogulih In meaning between 
these terms. 
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of the ordinary school and classroom. The acceptance of these 
statements of purpose or their formulation by the school 
worker too often has not meant the translation of these pur- 
poses into action. This has resulted because those who were 
supposed to apply these purposes or objectives to the educa- 
tional process did not understand clearly their meaning or im- 
portance. 

For this reason a conscious effort has been made in this book 
to precede a direct discussion of the purposes of education by 
suc^ basic considerations as those of the nature of democracy, 
the nature of the learner, and the nature of the world in which 
the learner must live. It is out of this milieu that educational 
purposes must be derived. 

There have been many lists of purposes or objectives for tlie 
school prepared by individuals or organizational groups. A 
few of the more important lists will be presented to indicate 
the nature of these statements and to suggest the varied ap- 
proaches used in their formulation, 

Herbert Spencer (1859): The following statement of 
purposes is used because Herbert Spencer, one of England's 
great educational scholars, was one of the first modern educa- 
tional writers to think of education in terms of the full orbit of 
“complete living." He set forth the over-all purpose in a now 
famous essay, “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth," in these 
words : 

How to live? — that is the eaaential question for us. ... In what way 
to treat the body ; in what way to treat the mind ; in what way to manage 
our affairs; in what way to bring up a family; in what way to behave as 
a dtizen ; in what way to utilize all those sources of happiness whidi na- 
ture supplies— 'how to use all our faculties to the greatest advantage of 
ourselves and others — how to live completely? And this being the great 
thing needful for us to learn, is, by consequence, the great thing which 
education has to teach. To prepare for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge. ... It behooves us to set before our- 
selves, and ever to keep clearly in view, complete living as the end to be 
achieved ; so that in bringing up our children wc may choose subjects and 
methods of instruction with deliberate reference to this end.** 

’’Spencer, Herbert, Edueafion! InUllrelual, Moral, and Ehyncat, New Yorki 
D, Appleton and Company, zifit, pp. iz-ia. 
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Spencer then suggested that to evaluate how well this gen- 
eral purpose was achieved every effort should be made “to 
classify, in the order of their importance, the leading kinds of 
activity which constitute human life." This classification of life 
needs and activities in turn would become the basis for the de- 
termination of the major objectives of education. Spencer’s 
classification, presented in order of importance as judged by 
him, was : 

1. Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation. 
(Health— Safety) 

2 . Those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly 
minister to self-preservation. (Vocation) 

3 . Those activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline 
of offspring. (Family) 

4 . Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper 
social and political relations, (Citizenship) 

5 . Those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure part of 
life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes and feelings. (Leisure 
time)“ 

It was Spencer’s conviction that education should be func- 
tional — that it should help all people of whatever walk of life 
to discharge more effectively the daily duties of life. The five 
categories of life activities which Spencer proposed actually 
became the major purposes of education, for which the schools 
should seek to prepare all children and youth. In Spencer's 
day most of the activities suggested in the five categories above 
were not emphasized in the schools of England; in fact, some 
were entirely neglected. To emphasize the absurdity of the 
neglect of these necessary types of educational activities, Spen- 
cer makes this observation on the neglect of any preparation 
for family life : 

We now come to the third great division of human activities— a divi- 
sion for which no preparation whatever is made. ... Is it not an aston- 
ishing fact that though on the treatment of offspring depend their lives 
or deaths, and their moral welfare or ruin; yet not one word of instruc- 


“/Wd., pp. 13-14. 
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tion on the treatment of offsprinu u ever given to those who -will here- 
after be parents? Is is not monstrous that the fate of a new generation 
should be left to the chances of unreasoning custom, impulse, fancy ?>* 

The student of education interested in the development of a 
more functional type of educational program for the schools of 
our country may well study the educational proposals of 
Spencer. Written almost a century ago, these suggestions for 
the purposes of education have value for us today. It is only 
within this generation that the basic plan for the discovery of 
funcUonal objectives suitable for the schools of a democratic 
society has found a sympathetic following in American educa- 
tion. 

Fkanklin Bobbitt (1944, 1941): The most thorough- 
going disciple of the Spencerian idea that the purposes of edu- 
cation should be derived from an analysis of the activities of 
man’s life has undoubtedly been Franklin Bobbitt. He has done 
more than any other man in American education to popularize 
this idea. His point of view is made unmistakably clear in these 
words s 

When we know what men and women ought to do along the many 
lines and levels of human experience, then we shall liavc bcLre us the 
things for which they should be trained. The first task is to discover the 
activities which ought to make up the lives of men and women; and along 
with these, the abilities and personal qualities necessary for proper per- 
formance. These are the educational objectives. Tlie plan to be em- 
ployed is activity-analysis. ... At all stages of the analysis, attention 
should be fixed upon the actual activities of mankind.'* 

Through the use of extensive surveys of the actual activities 
engaged in by persons in all walks of life in many communities 
and the pooling of the judgments of thousands of people as 
to what they thought were desirable activities of people in all 
aspects of normal life, Bobbitt determined what he considered 
the actual and desirable activities of a normally functioning 

“Spencer, Herbert, Edueatton: iHtelUctual, Moral, and PAyiieal. New York; 
D, Appleton and Company, isfix, pp, 44>-4i. 

*%obbItt, Franklin, How to Makt a Curriculum, Boiion: Hougitton Mifflin 
Company, 1914, p. 3, 
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person. These activities were classified in broad functional cate- 
gories ; the ten areas of human activities suggested were ; 

t. Language activities ; social intercommunication 

2. Health activities 

3. Citizenship activities 

4. General social activities— meeting and mingling with others 

5. Spare time activities, amusements, recreations 

6. Keeping one’s self mentally fit— analogous to the health activities 
of keeping one's self physically fit 

7. Religious activities 

8. Parental activities, the upbringing of children, the maintenance 
of a proper home life 

9. Unspecialized or non-vocational practical activities 

10. The labors of one’s calling’^* 

These ten areas of activities become, in turn, the major ob- 
jectives of education. Bobbitt points out “the two are cognate, 
but not identical.” He therefore justifies their use together 
in this way. These major objectives are further broken down 
into scores of specific objectives, Bobbitt’s ten objectives had 
wide usage for many years. The activity analysis technique 
basic to the determination of these objectives had extensive 
vogue during the twenties and early thirties. Later Bobbitt en- 
larged his ten areas to eighteen and labeled them “The Areas 
of the Good Life.” This second list, less well known, is essen- 
tially the original ten areas further subdivided.” 

The fact that both Spencer and Bobbitt thought of these 
activities in relation to adult life is important. It is character- 
istic of most lists of objectives or attempts at activity analysis, 
up until recent years, that they have been based upon what 
adults do or what the needs of adults are thought to be. The 
preparation for the long period of adult life — “the fifty years 
of adult life” — as Bobbitt asserts, is certainly the major re- 
sponsibility of the school. However, modern education empha- 
sizes the centrality of childhood and youth experiences as the 
media of education. Objectives, then, should be based upon 

^Ibid., pp, 8-9. To aee the way Bobbitt developed long lists of related objec- 
tives for each of the ten major areas of activities or objectives see pp. IX-3X. 

“Bobbitt, Franklin, Tht Curriculum of Modem Education, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941, pp. 6-8. 
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both an analyst of the actmtie# childhood and youth must 
engage in as adults and the activities they do engage in at 
present. Today we recognize that the process of growing np 
involves the acquisition of fundamental competencies children 
and youths need to have in more efficient and complex patterns 
as adults. The two age groups are not divisible but are a iinit. 

Commission on the Reobqanization of Secondary Edu- 
cation (1918) : The statement of objectives by this Commis- 
sion is popularly thought of as restricted to the secondary 
school. They were developed, however, as “the main objectives 
that shotild guide education in a democracy,”** More specifi- 
tally it was declared, “The objectives outlined above apply to 
education as a whole — elementary, secondary, and higher.” 
These objectives have a twofold basis for their validity. First, 
as a statement of a fundamental philosophy of society and edu- 
cation t 

i 

Education in the United States should be guided by a clear conception 
of the meaning of democracy. It is the idea of democracy that the indi- 
vidual and society may find fuifillmeAt each in the other. . . . More ex- 
plicitly — Tht ^ur^Qte of dmocrary it so to orpanite society that each 
member may develop his personality primarily through activities designed 
for the mil-being of his fellow members and of society at a whole, , . , 
For the achievenient of these ends democracy must place chief reliance 
upon education, Conseguently, education in a democrary, both within 
and without the school, should develop in each individual the knowledge, 
interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby he wilt find his place and use 
that plate to shape both himself and society toward ei>er nobler ends,^'’ 

The second basis for the validity of these objectives was found 
in the media of their discovery: “In order to determine the 
main objectives that should guide education in a democracy it 
is necessary to analyze the activities of the individual,” 

After some discussion of the implications of this approach, 
the Commission listed the now famous seven objectives derived 
by the activity analysis technique: 

1. Health 

2. Command of fundamental processes 

"Cardinal Principles of Steendary Bducation, United Ststei Bures u of Sdu- 
cstlon, Bulletin No. 35. Wsiblngton: Oovernmeot Printing OE^e, 1918, p. 9. 

"Ibid. 
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3. Worthy homcHnnembership 

4. Vocation 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character** 

A comparison of these objectives Vith those of Spencer and 
Bobbitt reveals great similarity. Spencer did not include Nos, 
2 and 7 ; Bobbitt omitted No. 7. It is not so easy to account for 
the omission of No. 2 by Spencer but the omission of No. 7 
by both is understandable. Ethical character in and of itself is 
not a legitimate objective in the same sense as the others. Many 
modern educators have rejected “Ethical Character” as an ob- 
jective. It is a result of the realization of all others and cannot 
stand alone as a form of activity. It is a tribute to Spencer that 
his purposes arrived at over half a century before and in an- 
other country anticipated so fully those of the Commission 
and Bobbitt. The basic technique used for their determination 
'as was true of Spencer and Bobbitt was that of activity analysis. 

This statement of objectives by the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education has had more influence 
on educational thinking in America than any other statement 
of objectives formulated to date. This, in part, grows out of 
the educational significance of the total report of the Commis- 
sion. The report, one of a series of pronouncements made by 
Committees of the National Education Association since 1893, 
completely reversed the trends of education in vogue for over 
a quarter of a century. These seven objectives grew out of the 
efforts of the Commission to give realistic arguments for this 
about-face in educational thinking in America. Because these 
objectives appeared in the document entitled Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Education they are sometimes erroneously referred 
to as the “Seven Cardinal Principles of Education.” 

Social-Economic Goals for America (1933) : The Na- 
tional Education Association became concerned with the possi- 
bilities of a restatement of our educational goals durmg the 
early years of the thirties. We were then passing through an 
unprecedented period of social-economic maladjustment. It 
seemed desirable to re-explore the adequacy of our educational 

‘*ibid,, pp. jo-n. 
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purposes for conditions like those faced in the nation. A com* 
mittee appointed in 1931 for the purpose of a restudy of our 
educational objectives, since called the Committee on Socio- 
Economic Goals for America, made its report in 1933. They 
developed a statement of objectives now known as the “Ten 
Desirable Social-Economic Goals of America," 

I. Hereditary strength 

0. Physical security 

3. Participation in an evolving culture 

4. An active, flexible personality 

5. Suitable occupation 

6. Economic security 

7. Mental security 

8. Equality of opportunity 

g. Freedom 

10, Fair play^* 

This statement of objectives bases its validity not on the 
analysis of life activities but on the ideals of our American 
democracy. These ideals, the Committee believed, were to be 
found clearly stated in our federal Constitution. They began 
with the statement of the lofty aspirations found in the pre- 
amble and followed It by six other ideals of our democracy 
to be found in the Constitution: 

1. Freedom of worsliip, speech, and the pres* 

а. The right to petition 

3. Impartial trial 

4. The sacredness of life and liberty against impairment without due 
process of law 

5. Special privilege to none 

б. The opportunity of every individual for the full development of his 
own capacities unhindered by accidents of birth and social status 

Educational Policies Commission {1938) : The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, made up of representatives of the 
American Association of School Administrators and other 
members of the National Education Association, in 1935 be- 

”"Wbat Are Deilrnble Social-Bcoaomie Ooali for Atncrlca?'* Jturnal of lit 
National Education Nuecialion, ay. 6 ~iz, JaDunry, 19^4. See alia elaborated 
diseuiiton of Ibeie goali In ImflicatioHc of Sonal-Ecinomie Gaah for America, 
Waiblngtoni National Education Auoclation, 1937, 
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gan to prepare a statement of educational purposes which was 
released in 1938. 

This statement of objectives is also based on the democratic 
ideal as found embedded in the Constitution. Against a back- 
drop of such familiar captions as “the general welfare,’’ “civil 
liberty,” “the consent of the governed,” “the appeal to reason,” 
and “the pursuit of happiness,” the Commission attempts to 
set the philosophic standards by which to judge educational 
purposes for the school. As the Commission stated; 

The general end of education in America at the present time is the full- 
est possible development of the individual within the framework of our 
present industrialized democratic society. The attainment of this end is 
to be observed in individual behavior or conduct. . . . Ideals and values 
derive their entire practical importance from the behavior which results 
from them.*® 

The Commission has followed a unique plan, for it has tried 
to determine “the desirable elements of information, skill, 
habit, interest and attitude which will most surely promote 
individual development and encourage democratic ways of liv- 
ing."" The standards of desirable behavior are set against a 
quality of activity descriptive of “an educated person.” Four 
aspects of educational purpose are identiiied. 

1 . The Objectives of Self-Realization 

a. The Objectives of Human Relationship 

3 . The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

4 , The Objectives of Civic Responsibilty*® 

Because there is abundant evidence that this statement of 
objectives by the Commission docs and will continue to have 
great influence on educational thinking and practice in America, 
the full list of characteristics of behavior given for the four 
major groups is presented; 

The Objectives of Self-Realization 

The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learn- 
ing. 

“Educational Policies Commission, The Purpoie: of Education in American 
Democracy. Washington: National Education Association, 1938, p. 41. 

“/iW., p. 4a. 

"Ibid.) p. ay. 
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Speech, The educated penon can speak the mather tongue clearlj^. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

H'riting. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

Number, The educated person solves his problems of counting and cal* 
cukting. 

Sight and Nearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and 
observing, 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that 
of his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of 
the community. 

Recreation. The educated person it participant and spectator in many 
^rts and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for 
the use of leisure. 

Aesthetic Interests. The educated penon appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own 
life. 


TkB OBJBCTIVBS Of HUMAK RXLATlONSHlt* 

Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relationships 
first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied 
social life. 

Cooperation, The educated person can work and play with others. 

Courtesy, The educated person observes the amenities of sociri be- 
havior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the fam- 
ily as a social institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family 
ideals. 

Homemaking, The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 

Thb Objhctivbs op Economic Epficiency 

Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good work* 
manship. 

Occupational Information, The educated producer understands the re- 
quirements and opportunities for various jobs. 
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Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupa- 
tion. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen 
vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and im- 
proves his efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the 
social value of his work. 

Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the economics of his 
own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for 
guiding his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and skill- 
ful buyer. 

Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate meas- 
ures to safeguard his interests. 

The Objectives op Cmc Responsibilitv 

Social Justice, The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of 
human circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactoiy 
conditions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social 
structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propa- 
ganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation's re- 
sources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scien- 
tific advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

PPorld Citizenship, The educated citizen is a cooperating member of 
the world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy, The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship, The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals.** 

A study of the examples of objectives given should enable the 
educational worker to visualize clearly the over-all task of the 

"EducatioDal Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, Washington: National Education Association, r^sS, pp. 50, 73, 90, xo8. 
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school in our democratic society. Particular attention should 
be given to the purposes of education listed by the three com- 
mittees of the National Education Association, They are in 
common agreement in the acceptance of two criteria for the de- 
termination of the basic task of the schools of America, First 
and foremost, they try to determine what the implications of 
our philosophy of a democratic society are. Two committees 
seek definite clues to these philosophical ideas of our democracy 
in the Declaration of Independence and the federal Constitu- 
tion. The second criterion is found in an analysis of the activi- 
ties of the individual who functions effectively in such a demo- 
cratic society. 

It is essential that those associated with the task of the 
school — educational workers or citizens — recognize that the 
broad purposes of education must be found in the two basic 
criteria xised by these committees. It is equally important to 
recognize that the specific techniques used to determine the 
detail of the philosophical concepts of a democratic society and 
the appropriate activities of the ideal citizen in harmony there- 
with may vary greatly. Variations of specific approach are even 
now being used; there is no one perfect way. Further study of 
still other desirable criteria and refinements of existing pro- 
cedures to determine the task of the school in our democratic 
society more effectively arc both the responsibility of, and the 
challenge to, the beginner in the teaching profession. 
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Questions and Problems 

I. Think about the reconstructive and the adaptive functions of ed- 
ucation and then classify English, sciences, social studies, and the 
other common subjects under the particular function you think that 
subject best promotes. Is the conventional curriculum overweighted 
toward one of the functions? 

St. Since your grandparents received no instruction in horse and buggy 
driving in their day, can you justify courses in car driving today? 
Give your reasons. 

3. What attitudes, if any, should schools develop? Is sufficient attention 
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given tn the teaching of sttitudeil Are attitudes directly learned or a 
learning by-product? What harmful attitudes are students learning 
today? 

4. List other non-school educational agencies in addition to the seven 
mentioned in the chapter. Which are desirable and which are not? 
Why? A class or panel discussion of this issue might prove profit- 
able. 

5. What differences are there between educational and propaganda 
agencies? 

6. Many corporations, buiinetiea, organiKationt, and public bodies have 
"public relations bureaus." Are they propaganda or educational 
agencies? Good or bad in influence? 

y. What instances can you cite as to the influence of pressure and prop- 
aganda groups upon freedom of teaching? Upon the content of the 
school curriculum? Upon school policy? Plan a panel discussion or 
debate on these questions. 

8. List the pressure groups which in some way influenced the public 
school from which you were graduated. Was their influence largely 
good or bad as far as the school was concerned ? 

9. Contrast the conception of education as preparation for life with that 
of education as the richest and most stimulaing environment for 
pupils of any certain age. 

10. Compare the 1893 teport of the Committee of Ten with the 1918 
report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Ed- 
ucation with reference to the functions of the school. 

1 1. Which magazines published in this country would be barred in a 
totalitarian state? What differences, if any, would the nature of that 
particular state's totalitarianism make? 

13. Consider the demands that various pressure groui» make upon the 
school snd then write out what you think eru^ group's definition of 
education would be, 



CHAPTER XI 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE TASK OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL IN AMERICA? 


How did primitive society attempt to meet the 
educational needs of adolescence? 

There is a real sense in which the education of the adolescent 
in primitive society has practical meaning for the secondary 
schools of America. Although primitive man did not have 
schools as we think of them, he did have a program of educa- 
tion. This program was carried on principally by the family 
until adolescence, when intensive preparation for adult group 
life was, in most instances, undertaken by the clan or tribe it- 
self. Tribal life was rigorous but relatively simple in organiza- 
tion and activities. The family was the primary unit in which 
the child, in association with the members of the family or 
members of the tribe, learned much about the rudimentary 
social rules. As he shared the responsible activities of the fam- 
ily, he learned at Erst hand the essential elements in group 
living. In close proximity to adults and their problems, he 
heard much of the conversation of these adults. Under these 
circumstances' he absorbed adult ways of thinking about life, 
the world of nature, and the relation of person to person, 
within the family, individual and group, even of group to 
group. By this process he came to accept the values of life 
common to his family and tribe. From the lips of the family 
elders, the child learned something of the group traditions and 
its folklore. In such small group situations, unlike our modern 
complex life, many of the important gatherings of the tribe 
were observed and the discussions listened to by the children. 
Events such as feast days, celebrations of important events, 
and meetings of the group about policies of the tribe frequently 
found children present or at least eavesdropping. 

303 
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The actual training of children in practical activities of the 
adult began early; the boy learned certain essential skills which 
were useful to group life then and would be vital to his existence 
as an efficient member of the adult group later — he was taught 
how to swim, make hres, fish, hunt, make and use weapons, and 
similar necessary living skills. The girls were instructed in 
those skills which were the functions of women within the tribe 
—usually they learned how to cook, weave, make clothing, and 
other appropriate skills. 

For boys, and sometimes for girls, there was a more formal 
type of education that came with the onset of adolescence. The 
transition from childhood to adulthood for primitive youths 
was abrupt; a few days to a few months was all the time that 
was normally given official recognition for the adolescent period 
in primitive society — the primitive boy or girl was a child today 
and a responsible adult, married and completely self-support- 
ing, tomorrow. If the tribal state of culture was quite primi. 
tive, there was not much to learn beyond the skills already 
acquired or the folklore or mores of the tribe. Where the cul- 
ture was more advanced, the time required for this phase of 
the adolescent’s education usually was longer. 

There were two important aspects of the more formal ado- 
lescent education. The first had to do with the inculcation of 
certain attitudes in the youths about to become responsible 
members of the adult group. The smaller the group and the 
less complex its organisational life, the more likelihood that 
the skills and knowledge needed had been achieved largely 
before adolescence; the major task of adolescent education 
under these circumstances was to insure the inculcation of those 
attitudes that guaranteed the unswerving loyalty of the indi- 
vidual to the group interests — ^therc was no place for one of 
questionable loyalty or a nonconforming individualist. The 
safety of the entire tribe might depend upon the complete ad- 
herence of every member. This point is emphasised by Hart : 

The security of a group depends not alone upon what the children 
learn, but the spirit in which they live what they learn. After all, skQls 
and knowledges are not enough; youth may know and be able to do, and 
may still play havoewith the ancient folkways. . , . Unless youth accepn 
the folkways irrevocably and unquestioningly, knowledge and skill may 
be turned against the safety of the group. Youth may become resentful 
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of control—unless the emotions are fixed in the “right” direction. Chil- 
dren, especially boys, are ever a possible menace to stability, unless they 
arc caught young, and their emotions brought under the domination of 
group custom. The adult generation must make sure that these emotions 
are so set — ^beyond recall — else the group may be destroyed from within. 

How can this complete fixation of the emotions of youth within the 
customs of the group be brought about? The answer is found in the 
primitive initiation ceremonial. This ceremonial was practiced in s ome 
form practically everywhere in the primitive world. Groups that never 
learned to deal with youth in this way perished, and are forgotten.^ 

It is clear that primitive man was fully alive to the impor- 
tance of the emotions in the education of youth for group life. 
He was equally aware that for the youth to be a cooperative 
and self-sustaining member of -the tribe he needed to possess 
understanding of the purposes of the group, the need for group 
solidarity, the mores accepted for the internal regulation of 
tribal life, and must possess skills in the arts of group living 
as well as skills essential to the making of a living, 

Whatever, in the judgment of the tribal elders, youth still 
lacked in any of these areas, he was expected to obtain in the 
period of these initiatory rites. It is generally agreed by 
students of primitive man that his education was intensely 
practical : attention was focused on the recognized needs of the 
individual and the group; education was tested against its 
undoubted contribution to survival values, and only those 
things which appeared to contribute definitely to needs found 
a place in the ceremonial rites. It is also evident that this educa- 
tion was quite thorough : its physical severity at times affected 
the health, if not the life of the initiate. Since life was rigor- 
ously lived in the midst of hardship and danger, education, it 
was thought, should consist of some experiences that would 
involve hardship, physical endurance, and even some element 
of danger. 

These initiatory rites were important civic affairs: they 
affected the whole community and were participated in by all 
the adult members of the tribe. The actual details of the prin- 
cipal initiations, which were for the boys of the tribe, were 
carried out by the men. These induction ceremonies marked the 

‘Prom ^ Steial InUrfrttaAon of BJucelioit, by Joicpb K, Hurt. New York. 
Copyright, 1939, by Henry Holt St Company, Inc., pp. 13-14. 
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beginning of adult life for adolescents; the completion of these 
rites symbolized for the primitive group what our school com- 
menccmcnts do for our culture — the transition from childhood 
to adulthood. This occasion, therefore, was of momentous 
concern to the entire tribal group. 

The initiation ceremonies were conducted according to 
formal and well-established rituals. The men, women, and 
youths gathered at some central place, usually in the open, 
where they began their tribal marching, singing, dancing, and 
feasting — sometimes this lasted for several days. Finally, the 
hoys were taken away by the older men of the tribe to some 
secluded spot apart from the women, and their final period of 
education was begun. The candidate might be left alone in some 
remote lodge to fast and pray. When this solitude had created 
the proper emotional readiness in the candidate, he would be 
brought before the elders to receive the secrets and other in- 
structions that made him eligible for full tribal membership. 
The nature of these secrets and the atmosphere that ordinarily 
surrounded their communication to the young neophyte are 
interestingly described by Hart: 

These revelations were made by the elders of the group who sedately 
opened to him all the precious lore of the past. This wisdom came to him, 
under the circumstances, as from the very mouth of the divinity. These 
secrets were of many sorts: of family relationships and inter-relation- 
ships; of industry and the magic modes by which agriculture could best 
be promoted, or the means by which the fleet deer could be brought to 
earth ; of war, and the means by which the enemy could be conquered ; of 
religion, and those magic processes which even the gods cannot disobey; 
of social control, and the means by which rebellious individuals can be 
brought to submission — all these and more. And these revelations might 
be further "clinched” and made far more emotionally impressive by some 
form of physical torture applied at just the right psychological moment 
in the midst of the revelations. Also, as this experience marked the actual 
passing of the youth over into the ranks of the adult part of the com- 
munity, there was always some changing of his clothing: he put away 
childish things and put on the marks of the manl* 

^ If the level of development of the tribe was low, the educa- 
tion needed and given, would be less elaborate, It might be com- 

'From Hart, Joseph K., A Social Jnicrprttation 0/ Education. New York; Henry 
Holt k Company, Inc., copyright, 1919, p. 1$, See alio Uhl, Willii I.., Stcondotry 
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pleted by a series of council meetings in which the various eld- 
ers imparted the revelations of wisdom to the initiate. If the 
organizational life of the tribe was more highly developed, 
individual candidates might be assigned to an elder of the tribe 
for part of the details of the education. This elder, over a pe- 
riod of weeks or months, would impart to the neophyte die 
secret lore of the tribe and see to it that he acquired the a kills 
considered necessary. 

The breadth of the education of primitive groups was in 
keeping with the realistic way in which they tried to make their 
youths into efficient functioning group members. At least four 
major areas of life appear to have been stressed by primitive 
education. Emphasis was given to (i) morality — the mores 
as these applied to relations to other individuals or groups; 
(2) civic affairs — the organization of the life of the group and 
the civic responsibilities of the individual into the pattern of gov- 
ernment in vogue; (3) economic and vocational life. — the eco- 
nomic responsibility of the individual in the family and tribal 
life and the achievement of the skills necessary for successfully 
participating as a self-supporting member; (4) religion — 
primitive man believed In religion as a vital part of tribal life; 
(5) aesthetics — man appears, even in his most primitive states, 
to have regarded beauty as an important part of his life. With 
advancement in the scale of development, men devoted more 
attention to personal ornamentation and the decoration of the 
environment, Uhl attempts an interesting parallel between the 
content of primitive education and that of modern secondary 
education. He classifies the activities of primitive education 
into seven categories which roughly parallel the major divi- 
sions of the subject curriculum of our contemporary secondary 
schoolS) and describes the content of each in some detail as 
primitive man gave expression to them. They are ; ( i ) Litera- 
ture; (2) Mathematics; (3) Science; (4) Social Studies; (5) 
Religion; (6) Fine and Applied Arts; (7) Physical Education.’ 


Sc/iool Curricula, New York: The Macmillan Company, 19*7, pp. 3-37 for a 
more detailed deacrlption of the nature of die Initiation ceremoniea and the seven 
areas of primitive education. 

*Uhl, Vl^illis L, Senndary School Curricula, New York; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. s-37. 
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What are the purposes of secondary education in Axnerit^? 

How is secondary education definedf It is important in die 
very beginning of a consideration of the purposes of the sec- 
ondary school to see first what we mean by secondary educa- 
tion. We have given careful attention to the meaning of edu- 
cation. It can be assumed at once that all that is subsumed in 
the meaning of education also applies to secondary education. 
Secondary education, as the term implies, is a special phase 
Of part of total education. It is essential that it is not thought 
of as something apart from or different from the total process 
involved in education. The fundamental processes of learning 
are the same irrespective of age. Whatever appears to suggest 
differences is due to modifications in emphasis of the process 
and in the shift of the direction of purpose. 

Possibly nowhere in writings on education has a more lucid 
functional conception of secondary education been presented 
than has been given in the definition of the “Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education" of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals. They defined secondary education 
thus : 

"Secondary education" denotes the education provided by schools for 
the purpose of guiding and promoting the development of normal in- 
dividuals for whom on the one hand the elementary school no longer 
constitutes a satisfactory environment, and who on the other hand are 
either not yet prepared to participate effectively in society unguided by 
the school, or are not ready for the speciatiaed work: of the professional 
schools or the upper division of the liberal arts college.* 

This definition will need careful study to comprehend its full 
significance; the implications are both clearly stated and far- 
reaching. The student of secondary education should be fully 
aware of at least the most important of these implications. 
First, the location of the period of secondary education is 
stated entirely in terms of function. The secondary school has 
certain tasks to perform in the development of the learner. It 

*Coinmltte« an the Orientation of Secondary Education, luutt of Secondary 
Education. Bulletin of tho Department of Secondary School Prlndptli. Chicago! 
National Educotion Aiioclatton, January, 193S. Bulletin 59, p. 33. 
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does not begin its work until that stage in the educational de- 
velopment of the learner has been reached at which the educa- 
tional function of the secondary school begins. It continues its 
educational task until the development of the learner has 
reached that stage where the secondary school responsibility 
ends. The criteria for the localization of the specific functions 
of secondary education arc clearly stated. There need be no 
misunderstanding of these criteria. They are two in number; 
(i) The lower boundaries of the secondary school are set in 
terms of that stage of the child’s development that disqualifies 
him for further membership in the elementary school and 
thus makes him the responsibility of the secondary school, (a) 
At the upper limits there are certain levels of competencies 
in the development of the individual which when reached indi- 
cate that he has passed beyond the further responsibility of the 
secondary school. Until these competencies have been achieved, 
the secondary school has not discharged its obligations to the 
learner. 

The second important implication of this definition is that no 
mechanical and rigid line of demarcation separates the ele- 
mentary from the secondary school. To insist that the child 
is ready for the secondary school because he has passed a cer- 
tain score on a standardized achievement test that is average 
for sixth-grade children is not valid. Neither is the child ready 
for the secondary school by virtue merely of attainment of a 
given grade in school, whether it is the sixth, seventh, or eighth 
grade. The basis for separation from the elementary school 
and admission to the secondary school is a functional one; 
transition from one school to the other must be based primarily 
upon the stage of development of the diild. The true criterion 
should be the reaching of that stage in development when “the 
elementary school no longer constitutes a satisfactory environ- 
ment" for the child. When docs the elementary school become 
an unsatisfactory environment? When the biological, social, 
and intellectual maturity of the individual has reached a stage 
of development where he no longer finds that he shares the 
interests and thinking of tiic elementary school group with 
which he has been associated. Then, for him, that “elementary 
school becomes an unsatisfactory environment." It means that 
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instead of thinking of the intellectual criterion as the sole basis 
of transition front the elementary to the secondary school, this 
criterion should be superseded in the hierarchy of importance 
by the criteria of biological and social maturity* These become 
the principal bases upon which the transition of the child from 
the elementary to the secondary school should ideally take 

The third important implication of this definition is that no 
similarly rigid line of demarcation determines the end of sec- 
ondary education. No amassing of a certain number of subject 
units or the routine completion of a certain number of grades 
automatically discharges the learner from the further responsi- 
bility of the secondary school. The functional conception of tlie 
responsibility of the secondary school is not that easily fulfilled. 
Two criteria are stated specifically as the upper limits of sec- 
ondary school responsibility. The learner continues to be the 
ward of the secondary school until he has achieved competen- 
cies to enable him to function efficiently without further help 
from the school, either (i) “to participate effectively in so- 
ciety," or ( 2 ) to carry on “the specialised work of the profes- 
sional schools or the upper division of the liberal arts college." 
It is quite clear that it is expected that when the youths com- 
plete the work of the secondary school, they shall be fully com- 
petent to assume the full range of duties that devolve upon the 
adult. Among the most obvious of these are; the sharing of 
civic responsibilities and privileges, assumption of the obliga- 
tions of establishing a home and family, successful participa- 
tion in vocational life, or, where more rigorous preparation 
must still be made for professional life or academic specializa- 
tion, their successful prosecution. There is one possible sug- 
gestion of what the upper limit grade norm of the high school 
might be in a practical administration of this secondary school. 
The reference to the “upper division of the liberal arts college" 
would imply that the years and task usually thought of as en- 
compassed in the first two years belonging to the college are 
actually a part of the secondary school. 

The fourth very important implication of this definition 
f;oncern8 the definite task of the secondary school. Basically 
the task of the secondary school is that of “guiding and pro- 
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moting the development of normal individuals” during the pe- 
riod between the elementary school and adulthood. There are 
definite implicit and explicit assumptions basic to the implied 
responsibility of the secondary school, 

The admission of the learner to the secondary school is 
based upon his having outgrown the elementary school. The 
recognized biological characteristic of the learner in the ele- 
mentary school is that he is still a child — ^puberty has not begun. 
Social maturity tends to parallel very closely the maturation 
of the sex function. When these two closely intertwined aspects 
of development begin to assert themselves in the individual, he 
increasingly finds himself out of step with the immaturity of 
his group. This sense of being out of step increases as his ma- 
turity progresses. The learner is now ready for an environment 
in which his biological and social maturity are fully recognized. 

The task of guiding the development of the learner beyond 
childhood is to provide a proper environment consonant with 
emerging adolescence. The secondary school must give primary 
attention to the orientation of this emerging adolescent in the 
significance of the new world of strange meanings. His social 
environment should be suited to the needs of the developing 
adolescent. The intellectual atmosphere will continue the de- 
velopment of those social skills to which the elementary school 
devoted much time, but they will now be adjusted to his new 
environment, and the youth will be aided in more fully explor- 
ing and understanding the world about him. This early phase 
of the secondary school program must be devoted to the suc- 
cessful transition of the learner from the environment of child- 
hood to that of early adolescence. 

At the later stage of the secondary school period it is equally 
clear that the educational task is that of guiding the develop- 
ment of the adolescent in such a way that he achieves compe- 
tencies which will enable him to leave the school fully capable 
of meeting the contingencies of adulthood. The education of 
the secondary school at this juncture is focused upon the ac- 
quisition of those attitudes, skills, and understandings that will 
make the transition of the youth to adult status as effective and 
as natural as have been his transitions at every other phase of 
the preceding educational process. 
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What are some signifcant statements of purposef 
Committee of Ten (1893) i It may be a valuable cxperL 
ence for the educational worker to examine some statements 
of educational purpose that have been prepared by responsible 
groups with the secondary school particularly in mind. To con- 
trast the purposes of secondary education as thought of by 
those who controlled the program of the secondary school be- 
fore the turn of the century with more recent educational 
thinking, the statement of purpose of the Committee of Ten 
is given in some detail. As pointed out previously, this com- 
mittee was one of the most infiucntial groups in the direction 
of secondary, and also elementary, education for over a 
quarter of a century before 1918. 

The secondary schools of the United States, taken as a whole, do not 
exist for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for colleges , . , their 
main function is to prepare for the duties of life that small proportion 
of all the children in the country — a proportion small in number, but 
very important to the welfare of the nation-~who show themselves able 
to profit by an education prolonged to the eighteenth year, and whose 
parents are able to support them while they remain so long at school, , , . 
A secondary school programme intended for national use must therefore 
be made for those children whose education U not to be pursued beyond 
the secondary school. The preparation of a few pupils for coliege or 
scientific school should in the ordinary secondary school be the incidental, 
«id not the principal, object At the same time, it is obviously desirable 
that the colleges and Kientific schools should be accessible to all boys or 
g^rls who have completed creditably the secondary school course. . . . 
In order that any successful graduate of a good secondary school should 
be free to present himself at the gates of the college or scientific school 
of his dtoice, it Is necessary that the colleges and scientific schools of the 
country should accept for admission to appropriate courses of their in- 
struction the attainments of any youth who has passed creditably through 
a good secondary schwl course, no matter to what group of subjects he 
may have mainly devoted himself in the secondary school. * . . The pupil 
may now go through a secondary stdiool course of a very feeble and 
scrappy nature— studying a little of many subjects and not much of any 
one, getting, perhaps, a little information in a variety of fields, but noth- 
ing which can be called a thorough training. Now the recommendations of 
the Nine Conferences, if well carried out, might fairly be held to make 
all the main subjects taught in the secondary schools of equal rank for 
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the purposes of admission to college or scientific school. They would all 
be taught consecutively and thoroughly, and would be carried on in the 
same spirit} they would all be used for training the powers of observation, 
memory, expression, and reasoning.* 

This statement of purposes is general in nature; specific ob- 
jectives arc not attempted as in the case of other groups. A 
careful study of the statement will no doubt suggest to the 
careful reader that, although lip service is given to the non- 
college preparatory purposes of the secondary schools of 
America, the emphasis throughout is upon the shaping of the 
work of the secondary school so that high school graduates may 
enter colleges and scientific schools without penalty. Further, 
as the general purposes of secondary education are conceived, 
it is not assumed that any large proportion of our youth will 
or should receive a secondary education. It still remains for 
the Committee of Ten, the school of the intcllectually-economic 
elite. 

Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation (1918) ; Attention was called to the fact that the list 
of objectives drawn up by this Commission was not thought to 
represent the purposes of the secondary school only but of all 
education as well. The Commission did think of some objec- 
tives as primarily applicable to secondary and higher educa- 
tion. Because of the importance of this list it is presented with 
some excerpts on their place in secondary education as seen by 
the Commission : 

1. Health . — ^Health needs cannot be neglected during the period of 
secondary education without serious danger to the individual and the race. 
The secondary school should therefore provide health instruction, in- 
culcate health habits, organize an effective program of physical activities, 
regard health needs in planning work and play, and cooperate with home 
and community in safeguarding and promoting health interests. 

2. Command of fundamental processes . — Much of the energy of the 
elementary school is properly devoted to teaching certain fundamental 
processes. , . . The facility that a child of 12 or 14 may acquire in the 

^Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, Witli the Reports 
of the Conferences Arranged by the Committee. New York: Published for the 
National l^ucation Aiioeiation by the American Book Company, 1894. 
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UK tif these tools is not sufficient for the needs of modem life. This h 
particularly true of the mother tongue. Proftdency In nuuny of these 
processes may he increased more effectively by their application to new 
material than by the formal reviews commonly employed. 

3. ff^orihy homt'^mmberthip.—^'Home membership as an objective 
should not be thought of solely with reference to future duties. TheK 
are the better guaranteed if the school helps the pupils to take the right 
attitude toward present home rcsponiihilities and interprets to them the 
conbibution of the home to their development. 

In the education of every high>school girl, the houwhotd arts should 
have a prominent place because of their importance to the girl hetKif 
and to others whose welfare wilt be directly in her keeping. 

In the education of boys, some opportunity should be found to give 
them a basis for the intelligent appreciation of the value of the well* 
appointed home and of the labor and skill required to maintain such a 
home, to the end that they may cooperate more effectively . , . they 
should understand the essentials of food values, of sanitation, and of 
household budgets. 

4. l^oririioa.— Vocational education ahould equip the individual to 
secure a livelihood for hinuelf and those dependent on him, to Ktve 
society well through his vacation, to maintain right relationships toward 
his fellow workers and society, and, as far as possible, to find in that 
vocation his own best development. ... An effective program of voca< 
tional guidance in the secondary school is essential. 

5. Civic tducatiott, — Civic education should develop in the individual 
thoM qualities whereby he will act well his part os a member of neighbor- 
hood, town or city, State, and Nation, and give him a basis for under- 
standing international problems. 

6. Worthy us* of itisurt* — Education should equip the individual to 
secure from his leisure the recreation of body, mind, and spirit, and the 
enrichment and enlargement of his personality. . . . The high Khool has 
given little conscious attention to this objective. . . . One of the surest 
ways in which to prepare pupils worthily to utilise leisure in adult life is 
by guiding and directing their uk of leisure in youth, 

7. Ethical character. — In a democratic society ethical character be- 
comes paramount among the objectives of the secondary school. Among 
the means for developing ethical character may be mentioned the wim 
selection of content and methods of iiustruction in all subjects of study, the 
social contacts of pupils with one another and with their teachers, the 
opportunities afforded by the organization and administration of the 
school for the development on the part of pupils of the sense of personal 
responsibility and initiative, and, above all, the spirit of service and die 
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principles of true democracy which should permeate the entire school- 
principal, teachers, and pupils.* 

The Commission emphasized the importance of these ob- 
jectives particularly for the secondary school in these words : 

This Commission holds that education is essentially a unitary and con- 
tinuous process, and that each of the objectives deWd above must be 
recognized througnout the entire extent of secondary education. 

Progressive Education Association (1942) : The Pro- 
gressive Education Association has had, and still has under 
another name, an important influence upon modern educa- 
tional thinking. Over the past quarter of a century it has given 
leadership to newer educational practices in the schools of 
America. One of the many innovations in education which the 
Progressive Education Association sponsored was the well- 
known high school curriculum experiment called the “Eight- 
Year Study.” Thirty secondary schools scattered throughout 
the United States were given carte blanche to reorganize their 
educational program in whatever way they thought would 
bring these programs Into better harmony with the conceptions 
of education held. Some three hundred colleges and universities 
agreed to accept the graduates of these schools as students 
without question irrespective of whether the students had had 
the prerequisite courses usually required for admission. Each 
school set up its own objectives and determined the curriculum 
each thought most likely to aid in the realization of these ob- 
jectives. 

As the time approached for an attempt to evaluate the rela- 
tive efiectiveness of the work of these schools as compared with 
the more traditional types of schools, the Association found it 
necessary to set up objectives for evaluative purposes. These 
standards were based upon a careful study of the objectives 
each school had set up to guide its work. The ten listed below 
are the ones the Evaluation Staff believed essentially repre- 
sentative of those which governed the activities of the thirty 
experimental schools. This statement of objectives, therefore, 

^Cardinal Principla of Secondary Education. Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Bulletin No. js. Wsihiagton: Government Printing Office, ipxt, 
pp. xi-xS. 
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may be taken as representative of a very forward looking 
group in contemporary secondary education. 

I. The development of effective methods of thinktna; 

а. The cultivation of useful work habiu and study skills 

3. The inculcation of social attitudes 

4. The acquisitton of a wide range of significant imereits 

5. The devdopmeat of increas^ appreciation of mtaic, an, litera* 
tuie, and other aesthetic experiences 

б. The development of social sensitivity 

7. The development of better personal-social adjustment 

8. The acquisition of important information 

9. The development of physical health 

ta The development of a consistent philosophy of Ufe^ 

American Council on Education (1937, 194a): One 
of the infiuentlal organizations devoted to the advancement 
of education is the American Council on Education. In 1935 
the Council set up a special group known as the American 
Youth Commission to study the problems of youth in America 
and to suggest a comprehensive educational program adequate 
to meet the problems of youth and the nation. A large sum of 
money was provided for the prosecution of the study. It was 
hoped that the American Youth Commission would thus be 
enabled to make such a thoroughgoing study that its Hndings, 
conclusions, and recommendations would merit complete confi* 
dence on the part of the profession and the general public. 

Two statements of objecrives have been offered by the 
American Youth Commission. They are almost identical and 
should not be considered as an effort to present deliberately 
two separate and different sets of objectives. The first was 
offered in 1937 as The Objectives of a Notional Program of 
Education for Youth, 

1. Chiuenship, Adults — ^“loyal to dicir people, cooperative in habits 
and well informed in economic, political mid other problems." 

a. Home and Family. Adult»~"cap8ble of maintaining happy and 
effective homes for their children." 

3. V ocaiional Life, Adults— ‘"capable of carrying on their vocational 
activities." 

’AlWn, Wllford M, The Story of the Sipht'Tear Study. New Yorks Harper k 
^rotheri, 1944, pp, S9-90. 
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4. Leisure Time. Adults— “able to spend their leisure time orofit- 
ably." 

5. Physical Health. Adults — “sound in bodily health.’’ 

6. Mental Health, Adults — "mentally sound." 

7. Continued Learning, Adults — ^“interested in and capable of con- 
tinuing to study all aspects of life and culture,"^ 

Five years later in the final report of the American Youth 
Commission a very brief section is devoted to the matter of 
objectives. Here five objectives of the seven previously listed 
are repeated, with some indication these were to be considered 
indispensable although other objectives might be desirable. 
The final recommendation of objectives by the Commission is 
given as follows: 

The schools must reconsider the fundamentals of education in terms 
of the objectives that have become appropriate. These objectives must 
include the effective preparation of young people for life in all its aspects 
’—for work, far health, for use of leisure time, for home membership, and 
above all far the obligations of eitixenship in a democracy. 

The American Youth Commission recommends that American second- 
ary schools adopt these comprehensive and varied objectives, and make 
such continuing revisions of their curricula and methods as the attain- 
ment of these objectives may require.* 

The similarity of these objectives and those of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education are 
quite evident when the two lists are compared. It is doubtful 
whether the Commission made any substantial contribution in 
the area of objectives. 

The John Dewey Society (1946) ; A final statement of 
objectives is presented for two reasons: first, this approach is 
very different from the previous lists given; it presents objec- 
tives, not in terms of the purposes of an adult society and its 
particular ideals and patterns of life, but in terms of youth 
who would succeed in developing those patterns of behavior 

'Douglati, Hail A,, Secondary Education for Youth in Modem America. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1927, pp. xs-ai, 

*Youth and the Future, The General Report of the American Youth Commission. 
Washington: American Council on Education, X943, p. iiS. Italics used in the 
quotation are added by the author of this book to set the objeedves apart for 
quick recognition. 
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essential to success in their immediate environment. This re- 
sults in a sharp difference in both the form of statement of the 
objectives and the emphasis. The statement is in terms of an 
active process the learner must be engaged in for the realiza- 
tion of his purposes. The objectives are thought of from the 
Standpoint of the learner and his achievements rather than 
from the point of view of the society and its purpose. The 
statements of objectives by the American Youth Commission 
were definitely in terms of the adult patterns of behavior it 
wished youth to acquire. There is a place for both approaches, 
although the tendency is now to combine them. A comparison 
of the Educational Policies Commission list of objectives given 
in the previous chapter will make this point clear. 

The second reason for presenting this list of objectives is 
because it appears in a Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, 
one of the vanguard of educational thinkers. The educational 
worker should be aware of the type of educational thinking 
groups of this kind represent. The objectives arc given as im- 
portant “developmental tasks of adolescence . . . teen-age 
boys and girls must learn if they are to make reasonably ade- 
quate adjustment to their culture”; 

X. Coming to terms witli their own bodies 

2. Learning new relationships to their age mates 

3. Achieving independence from their parents 

4. Achieving adult social and economic status 

5. Acquiring self-confidence and a system of values'* 

A careful review of the objectives presented in this section, 
with the possible exception of the statement of the Committee 
of Ten, will probably give the impression that there arc no 
real conflicts in the several statements. All profess to think 
of educational objectives in terms of the needs of a democratic 
society. They emphasize, too, the peculiar stage of the in- 
dividual’s maturity at the age of adolescence. The marked 
difference appears in the degree of emphasis given to the 
objective as of vital concern to the learner in the present or 
for a future state of being — ^adulthood. The list of objectives 

“John Dewey Society, Tht American Hiph Scheell lU RuPtmibUity and 
Opportunity. Eighth Yearbook. Caiwell, H. H. et al, New York: Harper k 
Brolheri, 194S, p, gS, 
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definitely aimed at adulthood without too much apparent 
concern with the present needs of the learner is the list given 
by the American Youth Commission. At the other extreme the 
John Dewey Society list, with one exception, gives primary 
attention to the immediate present. The list that evidences the 
best balance between adolescence and adulthood is given by 
the Progressive Education Association. Each of these state- 
ments involves the achievement of a type of behavior that 
carries through the present into the future, with about the 
same consciousness on the part of the learner of the immedi- 
ate desirability of the competency to meet felt needs, irrespec- 
tive of the age level of the learner. 

There are certain characteristics of objectives on which 
modern educators arc in general agreement. First, objectives^ 
in any form, are not to be thought of as discrete entities : one 
does not acquire competencies that satisfy one objective alone. 
The old idea of single S-R bond learning has long been aban- 
doned. The newer conception of organismic learning would 
suggest that learning in relation to purposes is intertwined and 
.multiple. The achievement of one purpose is not likely to occur 
without contributory competencies being achieved in other 
directions. 

Second, objectives are no longer thought of as distinctly ap- 
plicable to a given age or a division level of the school. Continu- 
ous development of a type of competency from childhood 
through youth and much of adulthood is expected. The achieve- 
ment, for example, of the competency to convey ideas to others 
effectively is never fully realized. The same is true with respect 
to any major area of competencies in which proficiency is 
desired. 

Third, although major objectives are to be thought of as 
continuing throughout the life of the learner, there are aspects 
of each which may receive more or particular emphasis at 
different stages in the development of the learner. The fre- 
quently mentioned area of economic competency may require 
a special emphasis at a certain stage of development of the 
learner, for instance, the requirements of various types of vo- 
cational life and the possible fitness of the individual in terms 
of aptitude and training for given vocations, or the actual 
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launching of the learner upon a program of developing specific 
technical skills required by a desired vocation. Even more 
obvious is the general objective of desirable family relation* 
ships. Aspects of this objective area are present for the young 
child and yet are in process of more efficient achievement 
throughout life. On the other hand, although association be* 
tween the sexes from childhood on contributes to a better 
attitude, this phase of achieving successful family life receives 
more emphasis in more complex phases of the problem at the 
proper time. 

Fourth, in keeping with tlicse other considerations objec- 
tives must be thought of in terms of vital competencies which 
contribute to the achievement of present goals or purposes, 
and at the same time point to the achievement of goals or 
purposes essential to successful adult living. This is in full 
harmony with the accepted educational principle that we best 
achieve the necessary behavior patterns desirable for adult- 
hood through the achievement of those desirable behavior 
patterns appropriate to successful living at every stage of the 
life cycle. Educators arc now fully agreed that the patterns 
of behavior and thinking so necessary for the richest type of 
adult living are those patterns necessary for success at any 
given stage of the individual’s development but more complex 
and expanded. Effective living at every stage of life is es* 
sentially of degree and not of kind. For this reason, those 
statements of objectives by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 
are in most complete harmony with the principles laid down in 
this section. They provide the type of statements of objec- 
tives most usable in the secondary school. 

The use of any list of objectives should presuppose at least 
two important considerations on the part of the educational 
worker ; first, the clear visualiaatlon of the significance of each 
major and minor objective accepted, against a background of 
the American ideal of government and life; second, an equally 
clear awareness at all times of the peculiar task of the second* 
ary school in relation to the status of the learner entering it 
from the elementary school, and the further responsibility of 
the secondary school to equip this learner with those desirable 
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behavior skills that -will insure his effective emergence later 
into adult life. 

The descriptive definition of secondary education presented 
at the beginning of this chapter should provide the educational 
■worker with a basic orientation for the intelligent use of an 
over-all statement of objectives such as those formulated by 
the Educational Policies Commission. No statement of ob- 
jectives yet devised should be considered completely satisfac- 
tory. Both individually and in groups, educational workers 
should formulate their own working statements of objectives, 
or make modifications of existing lists. 


How should the task of the secondary school be 
related to that of the elementary school? 

The general clue to the functional relations of the two 
schools is suggested in the discussion of the definition of sec- 
ondary education. The relationship of the secondary school to 
the elementary school can be understood best if the tasks of 
both schools are seen as related phases of the total task of 
formal education. The secondary school cannot understand its 
task adequately unless it sees in perspective the major outlines 
of the elementary school. The reverse, of course, is equally 
true. 

What is the task of the elementary school? Before this ques- 
tion can be answered it is necessary to know what the school 
has to begin its work with. What does the child bring to the 
school in the way of a background of experiences and an equip- 
ment of social skills? 

PThat does the child bring to the school? The child enters 
upon his school career directly from the home where he has 
acquired some of the rudimentary social skills essential to 
group life. They may be very primitive indeed; the child may 
be almost unsocial or non-social. Where there have been other 
children in the family, the socialization may have gone far to 
equip the child with the social skills necessary to enable him to 
make group adjustments without too much difficulty. If he is 
the only child of indulgent parents, his contacts with other 
children may have been very much restricted, so that he will 
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not have learned by experience, through the interplay of group 
activities, the need to curb his desires and adjust his wishes 
to those of others in the interest of group harmony. He may, 
under these circumstances, bring to the school pronounced 
Unsocial behavior patterns and undesirable attitudes. There 
will be a wide range of individual differences in the amount of 
social skills the children possess when they enter the elemen- 
tary school. The children who come from the larger propor- 
tion of American homes will. In all probability, have achieved 
a level of social behavior that enables them to get along rea- 
sonably well together. 

A second characteristic of the child newly admitted to the 
school is the strong probability that he will bring with him a 
well-developed facility in the use of the spoken language. The 
lower the level of literacy of the home, the less proficient the 
child Is likely to be in his language usage. By the same token 
the child from the home of culture and high educational at- 
tainment will bring with him a superior ability to use the 
spoken word. Some children will come to school with no ability 
to read or write, and others will possess facility in each. The 
same will be true of language of number, although it is un- 
likely that many will come without possessing some practical 
verbal number concepts. 

/Fkat is the task of the elementary schoolf The determina- 
tion of the larger task of the elementary school requires that 
it be thought of in its environmental setting. The elementary 
school is the first phase of the child’s formal education. The 
school is the recipient of the product which has been educa- 
tionally influenced almost exclusively by other agencies. The 
home has been the chief source of this influence. The school 
will have the major responsibilil^ for the next six or seven 
years for the formal education of the child. Normally, this 
will take tlie child through the period of childhood. At the 
beginning of the pubertal stage of physical development it is 
expected that the child will be transferred to an adolescent 
environment. The environmental period covered by the ele- 
mentary school is that of childhood. 

There are three primary tasks of this school of childhood; 
first, to insure the transformation of the unsocial or slightly so- 
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cialized individual into a reasonably competent social being. By 
the time the elementary school period is over, the child should 
have learned how to get along with others, work efficiently 
and cooperatively with the teacher and his fellow students, 
and, in general, evidence the elements of self-control. 

The second major task of the school of childhood is to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the child in the use of the basic per- 
sonal-social skills — commonly spoken of as the tools of learn- 
ing. The child should develop facility in the communication 
skills of reading, writing, and speaking. The language of num- 
ber becomes an important habit skill to be developed at this 
time. Besides these are the important health habits and skills 
essential to the life of the child now and throughout life. A 
high degree of facility in the use of all these personal-social 
skills is important at this period and will become increasingly 
so as the child progresses toward and through adulthood. A 
third task of the school of childhood is to help the child gain 
as rich an understanding of his world as possible. In a rapidly 
shrinking world the child can no longer be confined to his home 
environment. It is important that the school help him to use 
the radio, the movie, the press, and other modern means of ex- 
tending his world so that they enrich his breadth of contact 
and his understanding of the meaning of the larger world. The 
task of the school in the development of these major areas of 
the elementary school’s responsibility has been well stated by 
Hockett and Jacobsen: 

If we want socially sensitive and socially disposed individuals, school 
experiences must be permeated with the spirit of cooperative endeavor, 
in which pupils share responsibilities and successes. If we wish poised 
and integrated personalities, the school program must facilitate emotional 
stability, social adjustment and creative achievement in an atmosphere 
of security and of sympathetic understanding. If we aim to develop confi- 
dent, self-reliant individuals, we must build confidence through a pro- 
gram of success, in which the child continually grows in ability to assume 
responsibility for his own decisions and behavior. If we value Integrity 
of character, the school must encourage both emotional and intellectual 
sincerity on the part of each child, even though he may react differently 
from the other children or the teacher. If purposiveness, perseverance, 
and enthusiasm are desirable qualities, children must be permitted and 
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helped to set up worthy purposes which they can carry through enthusi- 
astically, to successful conclusions. If open-minded rspect for fact and 
truth is a desirable characteristic, many opportunities for practicing the 
scientific attitude must be provided in children's school experience. If 
appreciation and enjoyment of the beautiful are worth-while, the school 
must provide time and opportunity for these experiencoi. If happiness 
and good fellowship are constituents of the good life, the school must 
show the children how they can be attained.*^ 

The responsibility of the elcmentaty school for this phase 
of the school's educational task has been uniquely stated In 
terms of certain '‘developmental tasks” the elementary school 
should assist the child to achieve. Some of the most important 
of these tasks as stated are: 

I. To care for his person in the sense that he can dress himsdf and 
keep himself reasonably clean. 

3. To use his body as an instrument of his will ; that Is, to coordinate 
his movements so that his behavior becomes more effective. 

3. To assume a sex role appropriate to little boys or girls. 

4. To get along reasonably well with his age-mates. 

5. To use the fundamental intellectual skills that are necessary for 
everyday life, such as reading, writing, and computing. 

6. To develop a sharper sense of right and wrong and the ability to 
behave consistently with some acceptable scale of values. 

7. To behave consistently with certain conventional attitudes toward 
social groups and institutions such as race, religion, school, and 
the family. 

8. To inhibit, to some degree at least, his emotional impulses.^* 

A fourth major task of the elementary school is to point 
the child toward the second phase of his formal education— 
the school of adolescence. This task should be thought of as 
slightly apart from the three primary tasks of the school. This 
task becomes prominent as the child approaches the later part 
of his stay in the elementary school. He should be oriented 
toward the life and activities of the second phase of his formal 

“Hockett, John A. and jacobten, £. W., Modtn Praciicu in iJu Bltmeiitary 
School, New York: Ginn It Company, xpsS, pp. £-7. 

“John Dewey Society, Tht Ammcm High School; Itt Rupomib'tlUg aid 
Opportunity, Eighth Yearbook. Caiwell, Hollti L., ct al. New York: Harper k 
Brotheri, 1946, pp, 73-73. 
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education; he should come to appreciate the opportunities 
afforded in the new school to continue some of his cherished 
activities. Also, the opportunities to explore developing inter- 
ests and engage in new activities of vital significance to the 
learner should be unfolded in the latter part of the elementary 
school program. There should be a natural but growing desire 
created in the child to participate in the privileges and oppor- 
tunities available in the school just ahead. Interests of the 
children should be so capitalized upon as to make occasional, if 
not frequent, contacts with the secondary school necessary to 
complete some desirable project or attain some goal not pos- 
sible in the elementary school environment. 

How should the secondary school relate its task to the 
elementary school? 

It is important that the secondary school should see that 
part of its educational task is to continue the development of 
those behavior patterns involved in the three primary tasks 
of the elementary school. If modern educational theory is 
correct in assuming that education at the various school levels 
is one of degree rather than of kind, the secondary school has 
a responsibility to know what the stage of development of the 
child is as he crosses the threshold into the school of adoles- 
cence. The secondary school has an obligation to pick up where 
the elementary school leaves off. The child should not be ex- 
pected to have achieved mastery of the personal-social skills 
beyond their effective use within his circumscribed environ- 
mental needs. Neither should he be expected to have achieved 
social adjustment behavior competencies other than those 
which could be reasonably expected of his limited range of 
environmental associations and experiences. The criticism fre- 
quently made by secondary school teachers that the elementary 
school child is so poorly prepared to do the work of the sec- 
ondary school, is largely caused by the failure of the secondary 
school teacher to understand the relationship of the two 
schools to each other. 

Ideally, the pupil from the elementary school would not 
enter the secondary school until his biological, social, and 
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intellectual maturity made hi* continuance in the school of 
childhood undesirable^ At this point the secondary school faces 
a difficult problem as it tries realistically to relate its program 
to that of the elementary school. Biological maturity is very 
uneven; there is no uniform emergence of the child Into the 
puhertal stage, which is the key phase of development that 
sets off the school of adolescence from the school of childhood. 
Practical problems of the school have made strict conformity 
with die ideal exceedingly difficult. It Is imperative that the 
secondary school and the elementary school interrelate their 
programa so that these problems are minimized, and the tran* 
sidon of the child from one school to the other is made po8> 
sible with the least disruption of the learning process experi- 
ences of the learner. 


How should the task of the secondary school be relamd to 
adulthood? 

It cannot be emphasized too often that the task of the 
secondary school is not primarily the direct preparation of 
the individual for adulthood. The entire educational process 
is, of course, to make the individual competent to live effec- 
tively for the whole span of life, for which the formal period 
of general education occupies possibly little more than a 
fourth. 

Education is best achieved in relationship to the immediate 
and compelling problems that face the individual in the here 
and now. As the learner is enabled to discover and understand 
the nature of the problems that press upon him and develops 
competencies to solve them, the best preparation for his pres- 
ent living and for adult life has been provided him. The differ- 
ences between the adolescent and the adult lie in the degree 
of maturity each has achieved. Educators now recognize that 
the essential characteristics of adulthood are achieved during 
adolescence. It is important, therefore, to keep in mind that 
adulthood is being achieved during adolescence. It is well to 
remember further that the long period of adolescence that 
exists in our culture Is not basically correct. Large numbers 
of youths have reached full adolescent maturity in terms of 
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their biological development some time before the formal 
school of adolescence has been completed. These youths have 
achieved adulthood as far as their biological maturation is 
concerned. The problems of later adolescence, therefore, tend 
to merge with those of adulthood. If the adolescent, under the 
wise guidance of the school, has developed those behavior 
patterns that enable him to cope successfully with the pressing 
problems of his life, he has received the best possible prepara- 
tion for the long years of adulthood ahead. 

The problem of the preparation of the adolescent for ad- 
vanced technical, professional, or other phases of specialized 
schooling, unfortunately, has absorbed too much of our atten- 
tion in the past. The secondary school has bent its energies 
mostly in the direction of college preparation. Happily, the 
Institutions of higher learning have recently decreased the 
rigid entrance requirements formerly insisted upon. There is 
every indication in present trends that these requirements for 
entrance to college will undergo further liberalization. 

Recent developments in the psychology of learning have 
placed in question the old emphasis upon the study of certain 
subjects as the key to success in college. The doubts thus cast 
on the possible validity of the old college entrance require- 
ments have been supported by studies of the success of college 
students without the time-honored prerequisities. The most 
notable of these studies is the experimental study conducted 
under the sponsorship of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion known as the “Eight-Year Study” or sometimes referred 
to as the “Thirty-Schools Study.” This study of the college 
success of graduates of high schools where college entrance 
requirements were ignored in the curriculums was revelatory. 
Graduates from these high schools did better in college than 
did high school graduates from the traditionally run high 
schools. When a further comparison was made between the six 
experimental schools which deviated most from the traditional 
pattern and the traditional control groups, the advantage was 
very much on the side of the experimental schools. 


There were 36J students from the least conventional six schools, and 
417 from the most conventional schools. It turns out that the students 
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from the least conveottonBl adiools excelled their controls by s score that 
may roughly be expressed 37 to 7, while the students from the most con- 
ventional aAools of the Thirty were excelled by their control group by 
a score that may roughly be e9n>tes*ed as 14 to 16 . . . the students 
from the schools whose pattern of program differed most from the con- 
ventional were very distinctly superior to those from the more con- 
ventional type of school. ... It looks as if the stimulus and the initia- 
tive which the lets conventional approach to secondary school education 
afords sends on to college better human material than we have obtained 
in the pait.“ 

Henceforth, the secondary school need give little thought to 
the preparation of youth for these advanced schools. The be- 
havioral competencies that give the adolescent mastery over 
his contemporary problems are, at the same time, the best a^ 
surance of his success in further intellectual pursuits. For the 
secondary school to give careful attention to, and guidance of 
youth in, the resolution of their vital concerns as their develop- 
mental problems and interests move them toward adulthood, 
is the best possible education that can be given youth. 

What are some of dbe issues coofronemg secondary educatioo? 

In any attempt to determine the task of the secondary school 
in America, the educational worker very soon becomes aware 
that there is not complete unanimity on some aspects. The 
question of just who is to be eligible for secondary education, 
and how much or what kind of an education should be pro- 
vided are still, among others, subject to debate by the pro- 
fessional worker and layman. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
after several years of study, published a list of *‘tcn issues” 
which the committee believed to be issues of vital concern to 
secondary education. Each of the issues is discussed at some 

"Quoted from the "Report by Herbert E. Hawkei, Dean, Columbia College, 
Meeting of the Aesociatlon of American College*, Philadelphia— January 10, 
1940," in Aikin, Wilford M., Tht Sttry of the Eighl^Year Study, New York; 
Harper Is Brothers, 194a, p. 150. For further data on the success of those schools 
which hsve ventured away from the traditional college-preparatory curriculum 
pattern careful study should be made of Leonard, J. Paul and Eurlch, A. C., tt 
4/., An Bvaluaton of Modern Edueothn, New York*. D. Appleton-Ceutuiy Coin- 
paay, 194a. 
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length as a part of the report of the committee. The ten issues 
as stated are : 

1. Shall secondary education be provided at public expense for all 
normal individuals or for only a limited number? 

2. Shall secondary education seek to retain all pupils in school as long 
as they wish to remain, or shall it transfer them to other agencies 
under educational supervision when, in the judgment of the school 
authorities, these agencies promise to serve better the pupils’ im- 
mediate and probable future needs? 

3. Shall secondary education be concerned only with the welfare and 
progress of the individual, or with these only as they promise to 
contribute to the welfare and progress of society? 

4. Shall secondary education provide a common curriculum for all, 
or differentiated offerings? 

5. Shall secondary education include vocational training, or shall it 
be restricted to general education? 

6. Shall secondary education be primarily directed toward prepara- 
tion for advanced studies, or shall it be primarily concerned with 
the value of its own courses, regardless of a student’s future aca- 
demic career? 

7. Shall secondary education accept the conventional school subjects 
as fundamental categories under which school experiences shall be 
classified and presented to students, or shall it arrange and present 
experiences in fundamental categories directly related to the per- 
formance of such functions of secondary schools in a democracy 
as increasing the ability and the desire better to meet socio-civic, 
economic, health, leisure-time, vocational, and pre-professional 
problems and situations? 

8. Shall secondary education present merely organized knowledge, or 
shall it also assume responsibfiity for attitudes and ideals? 

9. Shall secondary education seek merely the adjustment of students 
to prevailing social ideals, or shall it seek the reconstruction of 
society? 

10. Granting that education is a "gradual, continuous, unitary proc- 
ess," shall secondary education be presented merely as a phase of 
such a process, or shall it be organized as a distinct but closely 
articulating part, of the entire educational program, with pe- 
culiarly emphasized functions of its own?“ 

’'Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Bducation, luues of Secondary 
Education, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary School Principale, Bulletin 
S 9 ) PP< WDehington; National Education Auociatioo, January, 1936, For 
further diicuiiion of "Iituei” ice Brlgga, Thomas H., Secondary Education, 
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These issues are still subject to debate* Some are of less im. 
portance today tlian when they were formulated by the Com* 
mittee; some would receive a different emphasis at this time, 
They provide a basis for careful study of the unsettled qucs* 
tions in secondary education. A few of the most important 
problems that wiU require some positive answers in the next 
hw years if the secondary school is to meet its responsibilities 
adequately are briefly mentioned. The educational worker will 
do well to read the supplemental references suggested for 
more detail on some of these Issues. 

Shall educatiott be provided at public expense for all youtht 
This was the Hrst of the issues cited by the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals. It is still an unsettled question in 
many respects although many have come to take for granted 
the right of every youth to a secondary education at public 
expense. There are still a few who do not believe that all youth 
are educable beyond the simplest rudiments of socialization 
and the personaUocial skills. An examination of some of the 
current articles in popular magazines reveals those who do 
not hesitate to express their convictions that secondary educa* 
tion is wasted effort and expense for many. 

During the depression period of the thirties, one state cham- 
ber of commerce took a definite stand in opposition to free 
secondary education for all. It represents the thinking of a 
number in our midst who arc not sure in their own minds that 
all youth can profit from education beyond the elementary 
school and also believe that such education should be limited 
to the children of families who can pay the cost of such educa- 
tion. Among these opponents of secondary education are some 
who earnestly believe no nation can afford universal secondary 
education. Others are not committed to the democratic ideal; 
they see educational opportunity in terms of economic privi- 
lege. Many who are in favor of secondary education for all as 
far as the twelfth grade are not sure education for the next 
two years should be made available for all. 

Chapa, X-Xin. Nevf York; The MecmUlan Company, IMS', John Dewey Boele^, 
T/te Antrican High School, Chap. I, Eighth Yearbook. Caiwell, Hollii L., H m. 
New York ; Harper & Brothera, X94(;, 
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A serious aspect of this question has gained some momen- 
tum during the plush years after the second world war. The 
gain in private secondary school enrollments has posed several 
questions. If it is agreed that secondary education should be 
provided at public expense for all, then one question is "Can 
America justify the provision of educational opportunity for 
all and then allow private groups to provide parallel educa- 
tional programs without endangering the framework of de- 
mocracy for which the provision of education for all is justi- 
fied?*’ The justification for universal secondary education, it 
is agreed, arises from the fact that, in a democracy, the school 
is the agency through which the people are unified by the ac- 
ceptance of common ideals and purposes. Further, the financial 
drain upon the citizen to maintain two school systems leads 
to poorer educational facilities for both groups and a general 
weakening of the public school accepted as the bulwark of 
democracy. 

Shall educational opportunity be equalized for allf No one 
can question that serious inequalities in educational opportu- 
nities do exist; inequality exists between communities and 
between states. Our best educational leadership has been wres- 
tling with the problem for years. It has been exceedingly diffi- 
cult to organize and finance educational opportunities so that 
all communities in a state might offer equal educational privi- 
leges to children. Prejudices and rivalries between commu- 
nities or the financial advantages one community has over an- 
other have prevented equalizing the amount and quality of 
education available. Some states, because of greater wealth, 
can and do offer their children much better educational facil- 
ities, teachers, and enrichment of the curriculum. Pride and the 
fear of the bugaboo of "States’ Rights" have paralyzed efforts 
thus far for extensive federal aid. For years there have been 
unsuccessful attempts made at each session of Congress to get 
a general federal aid for education bill through the Congress. 
This is one of the pressing issues which confront the Congress 
and the general public, 

What shall be the organizational pattern of secondary edu- 
cation? There arc many patterns of organization for the sec- 
ondary school in operation in America; claims and counter- 
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claims for the advantages of various organiaatlonal patterns 
are presented. Whether we should have (a) four years of 
secondary education based upon an eight-year elementary 
school, (b) six years of secondary education based upon six 
years of elementary education, (c) the six years of secondary 
education divided into schools of three years each, (d) the 
two three-year secondary school dl>nsions to which has been 
added another two years, carrying the secondary educadon 
program through the thirteenth and fourteenth grades, or (e) 
an eight-year secondary school divided into two equal periods 
of four years superimposed upon a six-year elementary school, 
are questions far from being settled. The slight trend now in 
evidence in theory and practice seems to point to a possible 
four-four plan for secondary education beginning with the 
seventh grade and including the fourteenth grade. The educa- 
tional values in several of these schemes of organization need 
to be carefully studied; no doubt there is more merit in some 
than in others, and if there are distinct advantages in one 
over the others, this should be known. 

fp'hat shall be the form of orffamzation of the secondary 
school curricttlumf At the present time this is a much debated 
issue, The major controversy centers about the continuance 
of the traditional subject basis of curriculum organization as 
opposed to the use of experiences organized into fundamental 
areas of necessary human activities. The trend is definitely in 
the direction of getting away from the old subjects as a basts 
of curriculum classification and organizing the curriculum on 
the basis of grouping of experiences under broad categories of 
human activities, such as family relations, vocational activities, 
and leisure-time activities. Much work and experimentation 
need to be done to develop the most desirable scheme of cur- 
riculum organization. 

JFhat shall he the relative emphasis given to general versus 
vocational education in the program of secondary educationf 
This issue has undergone a change of emphasis in the past 
decade and a half; for that reason it has seemed desirable to 
change the statement from “cither, or” to “how much.” There 
does not appear to be a serious issue at present as to whether 
the secondary school program should be all general education 
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or whether some vocational education might be reluctantly ad- 
mitted. A program of education that is realistic about the 
problems of youth must recognize the importance of vocational 
education as one of the competencies needed if each is to 
adjust himself successfully to his environment. At present 
there appears to be a possible danger of overemphasizing the 
vocational needs at the expense of the other competencies so 
necessary in a world of complex demands upon the abilities of 
the individual. The problem should receive most careful study. 

Shall secondary education seek to adjust youth to pfet)aiUn0 
social ideals or shall it seek the reconstruction of society? Pos- 
sibly no other issue of the ten presented by the Department of 
Secondary School Principals has aroused more heated discus- 
sion. It is even more pertinent as an issue today than ever; 
certainly there is none of greater significance for secondary 
education and for society. The answer that is finally given by 
the teaching profession and the public may determine the char- 
acter of secondary education in America. Its consequences for 
democracy are far-reaching; it is a burning issue today and 
should be given intensive and extensive study. 

Should the secondary school become the educational center 
for community and adult activities? Several years ago a book 
on secondary education appeared entitled The Community and 
Its High School. The title is suggestive of the problem that 
has become more persistent with the increased emphasis upon 
adult education and the integration of the educational activi- 
ties of the community with those of the school. The rapid 
changes that are taking place in our social and technological 
world, the corresponding advancement in knowledge, and de- 
mands upon adults for new personal-social and vocational 
skills have created a demand for educational help of every 
conceivable kind. These demands for educational assistance 
by the adults of the community require trained personnel to 
guide and assist and physical facilities where groups can meet 
for study and discussion or for instruction in vocational or 
avocational skills. The modern commodious secondary schools 
are ordinarily the most centrally located and available, have 
the core of a trained educational staff, and possess the physical 
equipment needed for many phases of vocational instruction. 
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Some communities have developed a school plan that begins in- 
structional activities at eight or nine o'clock in the morning 
and continues until ten o’clock at night. The forepart of the 
day is devoted mainly to the educational activities of adoles- 
cents, and the late afternoon and cveninp are given over 
largely to the educational actmiies of the adults of the com- 
munity, This is a development that must receive more study. 
If the present trend continues, the task of the secondary 
school will be materially enlarged and possibly somewhat 
modified. Such an eventuality is fraught with great promise for 
a dynamic type of education for youth and adults as well as 
with some dangers. These deserve careful exploration. 
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Questions and Problems 

1. Is an urban or a rural youth more likely to learn the occupation of 
his father today? For which youth would it be more necessary to 
provide work experience? Why? 
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2. What happens to so-cdiled “standards” when the secondary school 
is considered the proper environment for all pupils who have grown 
out of the world of childhood? 

3. What problems arise in the secondary school when elementary 
pupils are promoted from one rigid grade to another with no refer- 
ence to social, emotional, or physiological maturity? 

4. What would you do with a sixth-grade boy who always played with 
the eighth-grade boys and never with the boys in his own grade? 

5. Discuss the conception that secondary teachers have of the task of 
the secondary school when they complain that elementary pupils 
when promoted cannot do the work required of secondary pupils. 

6. How would you justify the promotion of elementary pupils by grades 
and of high school pupils by subjects? 

7. List those experiences of modern youth in their progress through the 
secondary school that might be compared to the initiatory rites of 
primitive man. 

8. Discuss the changes you think should be made in the secondary school 
program if a youth is to remain in the secondary school until he is 
ready for adult life or for college. 

9. Where should all modern youths receive the instruction necessary to 
prepare them for the responsibilities of establishing a home and 
family? In grades Xi-X2? Grades 13-X4? In college? 

10. Make your own outline of a secondary curriculum designed to meet 
the needs of youths between the period of childhood and adulthood. 
How mucii Latin, typewriting, English, Home Economics would 
you require? What new courses would you add? 

11. Are certain subjects valuable only because students are going to col- 
lege or because of the intrinsic value of the subjects themselves? 
State your reasons. 

12. Read the fifth volume of the Eight-year Study, "Did They Succeed 
in College?" and try to decide whether a subject organization of the 
curriculum can any longer be justified. Would you have preferred 
to attend the more conventional or more experimental type of high 
school ? Give reasons for your choice. 

13. What do you think of the idea that youths are best prepared for adult 
life when their secondary curriculum is based upon problems of im- 
mediate concern and interest at that particular age? 

14. Bertrand Russell thinks it "scandalous” that Euclidean geometry is 
still taught to schoolboys in England. What is your opinion? Would 
you substitute the geomctxy of Einstein, for instance? 

15. How much education should be provided for all American youths at 
public expense? By what criteria would you determine a limit? 




PART IV 


IMPLEMENTING THE PROGRAM 




CHAPTER Xn 


WHO SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE EOR THE 
PROGRAM OP THE SCHOOL? 


What is the fespoosibiUty of govetnmeotal agencies 
for the ptogtam of the secondary school? 

What responsibility is exercised by the federal government? 
The question of the degree of responsibility for education of 
the federal government has been hotly debated during most of 
the life of the Republic. The federal Constitution makes no 
specific reference to education} Article X of the Bill of Rights, 
ratified in December, 1791, states: The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the 
people. This early amendment to the Constitution has been in- 
terpreted to mean that education is one of the unnamed 
powers delegated to the states. The fact that no mention was 
made of education in the Constitution has led many to assume 
that the framers of the Constitution either were not concerned 
with education or that they considered education a state re- 
sponsibility, It is true that education in the colonies was largely 
decentralized; except for New England the colonies did not 
take much interest in the support or control of education. It 
was a local community or parental affair. The antecedents of 
the colonists made education the primary responsibility of the 
home and the church. The extreme jealousies that existed 
between the colonies over their rights were a source of con- 
troversy that was carried into the debates over the federal 
Constitution by several states until the Bill of Rights was ap- 
proved, "States' Rights" jealousy has persisted and still exists 
today. 

There is evidence that the framers of the Constitution were 

339 
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not indifferent to the claims of education upon the federal 
government. The journal of Madiaon indicated that, at one 
time during the drafting of the Constitution, federal control 
of education was on the list of powers intended to be incor* 
porated into the Constitution, although it was later omitted, 
Hamilton and others believed education was provided for m 
that section of the preamble which reads, "promote the general 
welfare/' and therefore did not need a special constitutional 
provision, Jefferson in i8o6 and Madison in 1817 strongly 
{recommended a constitutional amendment which would make 
education clearly a responsibility of the federal government. 

At die very time the Constitution was being drafted, the 
Congress passed two acts which linked the central government 
with education. The first came with the passage of the Ordi* 
nance of 1785. This act provided for the survey and disposal 
of certain western lands known as the Northwest Territory. 
One provision of this act states: “There shall be reserved the 
lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance of public 
schools within said township." By this provision a section of 
land, consisting of 640 acres in the center of each township, 
was made available for schools. The second act, known as 
the Ordinance of 1787, Is generally considered our American 
“charter of public education,” because of the statement con- 
cerning education which reads: “Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” 

The federal government in many ways has continued to en- 
courage education with growing emphasis, and thereby has 
acknowledged indirectly its responsibility for education. It has 
substantially aided education through many land grants : the 
most important of these is the Morrill Act of i86a for the 
establishment of colleges devoted particularly to agricultural 
and vocational education. This Act gave to each state for the 
support of such a college thirty thousand dollars for each sena- 
tor and representative in Congress. From time to time addi- 
tional funds have been granted to the land grant colleges and 
universities which have met the provisions of the Act. 

More recently the government has given Urge sums of 
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money to encourage certain types of vocational education at 
the secondary school level. The first of these grants came 
through the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 which provided for 
education in agriculture, home economics, trades and industry, 
and teacher education in these fields. This Act created, also, 
a Federal Board of Vocational Education to administer the 
Act. A number of federal grants for vocational education for 
secondary school youth have followed the Smith-Hughes law. 
The most important of these arc the George-Reed Act passed 
by Congress in 1929, and the Gcorge-Ellzey Act of 1934, 
which gave additional funds to the vocational education pro- 
gram as outlined in the Smith-Hughes law. In 1936 the 
George-Dcen Act increased the amount of money available 
for vocational education. This Act further extended the pro- 
gram of vocational education to add distributive occupational 
subjects including "public and other service occupations" and 
guidance. The George-Barden Act, passed in 1946, doubled the 
funds available for vocational education. In addition to the 
educational program already in operation, provision was made 
for; (i) reimbursement of employment of Vocational Coun- 
sellors and Vocational Guidance Supervisorst (2) authorized 
use of federal funds for the purchase or rental of equipment 
or supplies for vocational instruction; (3) authorized pre- 
employment classes for out-of-school youth over eighteen years 
of age.* 

For several years a bill has been before Congress in various 
forms to give a large money grant to the several states to 
advance and equalize educational opportunity. In 1918 the 
Smith-Sears Vocational Rehabilitation Act was passed to pro- 
vide education for certain types of World War I veterans. 
In connection with World War II Congress enacted two very 
comprehensive laws to provide for educational opportunities 
for the veterans. The first "Providing for Vocational Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Veterans" was passed in 1943; it 

’For more detniled dtta eoncerntog federal aid to edueatloa lee Moehlman, 
Arthur B., Sthotl AdmiHutratien, Boitoo: Houghton Mifflin Company, 194a, pp. 
Sro-Bap; Wahtauter, John T., Att jHtroducfhit to Ammean Edueaihtt. New Vork: 
The Ronald Prcii Company, pp. 169-187; and Swift, Fletcher H., A 
of PuUk Pirmetiint Common Sehool Fund* in iho Vnittd Statu, iT9S-t90S< Naw 
York: Henry Holi U Company, Ine., 1911. 
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made generous provision for the vocational education of 
abicd veterans at all levels — secondary school level through 
graduate professional study. Another law passed in 1944 
entitled ''Service Man’s Readjustment Act,” commonly known 
as the GI Bill, provided further educational opportunity for 
veterans whose education had been interrupted by the war. 
It provided for secondary, college, and even graduate level 
educationsd privileges. These laws have been amended from 
time to dme to liberalise their provisions. 

Anodier important link in the federal government’s ac< 
knowledgment of its responsibility for education is the De. 
partment of Education created as a part of the machinery of 
the federal government, by Congressional enactment in 1867. 
The duties of this Department of Education were stated to 
bej 

For the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education in the several States and Territories, 
and of diffusing such information respecting the organieation and man> 
agement of schools and school system and methods of teaching ns shall 
aid the people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote ilw cause of education 
throughout the country.* 

The Department of Education was renamed the Bureau of 
Education two years later. Throughout its history it has under* 
gone changes In title until at this writing it is known as the 
Office of Education. There has been persistent agitation to 
have the Office of Education transformed into a Department 
of Education and raised to the status of a Cabinet position 
on a par with the Department of Commerce, Department of 
Agriculture, and similar Departments in the President’s Cabi- 
net, At present it is a part of the Federal Security Agency. 

Throughout its history the Office of Education has been 
considered a central clearing house of important statistical 
data^ on education and a medium of general information con- 
cerning education. It was not expected to exercise adminis- 
trative authority. However, the growing interest in education 
on the part of the federal government, as indicated by its 
money grants to public education, has increased the prestige 

TUriy-ninth Congreii, atl iciiioo, 14. 8b L, p. 4J4. 
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of the Office of Education and given it considerable exercise of 
administrative authority over the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of these grants. Although it is still small and limited in 
the exercise of administrative authority over public education 
in the several states, the Office of Education is growing in 
prestige and gradually taking on more administrative author- 
ity as Congress mcrcascs its interest in, and financial support 
of, public education. In its internal organization the Office of 
Education has one major division devoted to the problems of 
secondary education. 

It is obvious from this brief history of the federal govern- 
ment's relation to education that there has been a steady 
growth in interest and participation in education; gradually 
the federal government has become vitally concerned with 
education at the secondary level. The efforts being made to 
secure federal support of education on a broad and generous 
scale to equalize educational opportunity, when they are 
achieved, will, no doubt, be felt moat in the area of secondary 
education. 

What responsibility is exercised by the state government? 
Inasmuch as the Constitution did not mention education, the 
states have assumed that this responsibility belongs to them 
as one of the unnamed powers delegated to them by the federal 
government. At the time of the adoption of the federal Con- 
stitution, several of the states had recognized education as 
their responsibility in their own state- constitutions. In the be- 
ginning many of the states were almost as hesitant to assume 
a positive attitude toward a state program of education as 
was the federal government. At present all of the states have 
made provision for a system of public schools in their consti- 
tutions. The influence of the colonial era is evident in the 
approach to a program of education made by the several states ; 
the tradition of local autonomy prevails almost everywhere. 
The reluctance of the state to grapple seriously with its 
responsibility for a state program of education is clearly evi- 
denced in its hesitancy to pass mandatory legislation affecting 
the schools. Much of the early state legislation was permissive 
in character; this legislation permitted the people in different 
communities of the state to create school districts, levy taxes, 
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and other activities incident to the maini^nance of schools. 
Examples of Ais type of legislation arc the Illinois optional 
t«x law of 1827 which provided that voters were permitted to 
decide the question of raising onehalf the cost of the school 
by taxation and that no man could be taxed for school support 
unless he had hied his written consent to be so taxed« A sir^r 
opdonal law in Mtssiwippu passed as late as 1 846, required 
^at two«thir^ of die heads of families in the district must Se 
written statements of consent before the district could levy 
a sdtool tax. It was not until the middle of the last century 
diat compulsory taxation for school support on a statewide 
basis began to take form. Compulsory school attendance by 
state requirement was achieved even more slowly: Massachu* 
setts passed the hrat state compulsory school attendance law 
in 1852; Mississippi passed such a law in 1918^ becoming the 
last state to make school attendance mandatory.* Attendance 
laws vary in the age limits imposed and the rtgorousness of 
the attendance requirements. The vast majority of the states 
assume some attendance of the adolescent at secondary 
schools, and a half dozen states, at least, anticipate gradua- 
tion from the twelfth grade. 

The authority of the state over education has been delegated 
for the most part to some state-wide agency or agencies. Sev- 
eral states, of which New York is possibly the best example, 
have created a single authority to which has been delegated 
control of education in the state. Some dozen states have two 
state boards responsible for education. In these states one 
board is usually responsible for elementary and secondary 
education and the other is charged with responsibility for 
higher education. Over half the states delegate responsibility 
for various phases of education to three or more boards. One 
state has thirteen boards of education ; the majority of these 
boards, however, arc each in charge of separate institutions of 
higher education.* 

'See Cubberlcy, EUwood P., Pitklit Eduettion h tkt U»ttfd SUUh Chspi. 
VI-VIII. Reviled. Boitooi Hougbton MiSln Conpatiy, 19)4 for in extended 
dlMuiiion ot thii problem. 

*Por more detail on tbe itrueture end function of theiw Male Botrde of Xdue«’ 
tion aee Amirican Sditeatien in tht Pnitvar Peritd, Pert 11, Chep. IV. Porty* 
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In every state there is a chief state school officer who is the 
executive officer of the board of education wherever there are 
such boards m charge of elementary and secondary education. 
Where there is no board of education responsible for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the chief state officer is 
responsible for the supervision of these schools. In either case 
responsibility for the administration of the public schools is 
concentrated more and more under their authority. The usual 
duties of either the board or the chief state school officer in- 
volve t 

1. Determination of the state’s educational policy 

2. Distribution of school funds 

3. Certification of teachers 

4. Determination of the school curriculum 
Administration of vocational education (in most states) 

6. Administration of school library services 

7. Supervision of school building plans 

8. General administration of elementary and secondary 
schools 

The duties of the chief state school officer and the board of 
education, where there is one, vary widely. However, the state 
is continually assuming more authority over education at the 
elementary and secondary school levels. Permissive regula- 
tions arc giving way to more mandatory requirements which 
attempt to place a minimum floor under such aspects of educa- 
tion in the local communities throughout the state as minimum 
number of days each year schools must be in session, minimum 
length of the school day, minimum size of school both in num- 
ber of pupils attending and number of teachers employed 
within school classifications, minimum expenditures for schools 
in each community and type of school, salary imnimums for 
teachers, certification requirements for teachers, minimum cur- 
riculum offerings in the schools, and numerous other regula- 
tions that become “musts,” not options, of school districts. 

Although the old sentiments and prejudices in favor of local 
control of education are still strongly felt in almost every 


fourth Yearbooir, National Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: The 
Univerilty of Chicago Preii, 1945; and Wahlquitt, John T., An Introduction to 
Anttrienn Education, Chap. IX. New York: The Ronald Preii Company, X947. 
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commanity, the ettiiei (wirit to tctelerated pice b recmt 
years) are extending their ctoitrol over education. Vast 
chaoge*, pardcuJarly at the imtndary level, are in the offing, 
The elimination of small districtt for both elementary and 
secondary school continues. The nature of secondary education 
makes the problem of the «r.e of the school enrollment doubly 
important at thia educational level. The trend toward die ex- 
tension of die secondary school program through the fotu^ 
t«endi grade with a greater emphasis upon vocational oSerings 
dentanm larger district organiaation, better coordination b^ 
tween aecon^ry school districts, and a radical change in 
base of school support. Alt this suggests that the present trend 
toward more state-wide responsibility for the administration 
of secondary education will greatly increase in the years just 
ahead. 

l^hat should be the respousibiiity of the federal and state 
governments for seeondary eduraiionf 

Federal R£SFONsiBtLiT¥: The federal government it in an 
muellent position to aid secondary education. It now has ex- 
tensive precedents for all manner of activities in behalf of 
youth education. The first and primary responsibility that 
many believe the federal government should assume is the 
equalization of eduaittonal opportunity for all youth. The 
youths of the poor states should have the same educational 
opportunities as the youths who. by accident of birth, arc fa- 
vored with splendid school privileges. All educators have 
agreed that this aid should be made available to each state 
with a minimum of federal controls. Another activity, now car- 
ried on m part through the Office of Education, which should 
be greatly expanded is that of research and field studies. Ex- 
cellent work has been done, but the government, through the 
Office of Education, could do much more directly and in co- 
operation with state Departments of Education, cities, and 
educational agencies of national or regional influence. It could 
stimulate improvement in curriculum and instructional activ- 
ities through more extensive collection of and reporting on 
data on innovations and improved educational practices among 
the secondary schools of the nation, and of other nations. A 
third type of service, carried on largely through the Office 
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of Education, Is that of a consultative and advisory agency. 
This has proved, most valuable and should be greatly extended. 
Through the division on secondary education of the Office 
of Education, Invaluable service could be rendered the sec- 
ondary school through an enlarged and improved advisory and 
consultative service. 

Governmental support of secondary education In the future 
should be centered in one educational agency such as the pres- 
ent United States Office of Education or a new Department of 
Education.* Whatever type of organization Is given respon- 
sibility for education on a national scale should be independent 
of other branches of the government. This agency should have 
prestige, be adequately staffed, financed, and clothed with such 
responsibility as to make it an educational force in the nation. 
All educational activities of the federal government should 
arise in this official government division; those that concern 
the states or particular sub-units of the states should channel 
through the state Departments of Education. The dualism in 
the administration of secondary education that has arisen in 
many states through the efforts of the government to deal 
directly with the state in its vocational education program 
has created in many instances unfortunate overlapping, con- 
fusions, and rivalries. Vocational education is costly both in 
equipment and in administration. The federal government 
can make a real contribution to the educational opportunity of 
youth by Its grants for this and other phases of secondary 
education. In every case such aid should come through the 
Office of Education to the state Departments of Education 
for their administration. 

The Civil Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration programs represented an effort by the federal 
government to meet emergency depression needs of youth in 
the thirties. The “CCC,” as the former organization became 
known, at first was planned to provide work camps in areas 
where rapidly depleting national resources might be conserved 
through building dams, planting trees, making trails through 
the forest, and other useful work. Later an educational pro- 

•Por convenienca the central agency of the federal government concerned with 
education will hereafter be referred to la the Office of Education. 
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gruffl w»« developed in connection with thi» orgam3iati<m. The 
NYA wa* created in an effort to provide worthy youth a 
chance to complete their secondary or college education. Eadi 
youth was paid a certain sum of money for useful work pro* 
vided in connection with the school in which the student was 
enrolled. In some situations the NVA itself set up extensive 
programs of vocauonal education which actually came bto 
competition with the regular secondary schools. 

T^is type of governmental pri^ram for youth education 
has been both praised and condemned. Conducted by non* 
edncationally trained leaders^ for the moat part, the educa* 
tional programs offered were not always well adapted to be 
nee<b of the youth served nor were they always efficiently con. 
ducted. It has been argued that the money spent on bese 
programs could have achieved the same purpose better if bis 
money had been spent through the regular secondary schools 
of be several states and administered directly through state 
Departments of Education. These programs did suggest, how* 
evert itn important service that the federal government could 
reader youth in similar situations in the future. The desirability 
of conserving be major values of these programs as perms* 
nent parts of our existing secondary schools or state programs 
of secondary education is strongly urged by many educators 
who believe the government should make available for be 
states a per capita appropriation for the youth sufficient to 
permit be state to carry on simitar activities and avoid be 
dangers of be federal government's taking over duties bat 
belong to the state* 

State Responsibility: In our present American system 
of government the primary responsibility for education rests 
wib be state. The trends point to increased acceptance by 
be state of bis responsibility. Educators are in general agree* 
ment that be state should exercise more responsibility for 
the ovcr-ali educational opportunities of youth. To achieve 
bis in the most efficient manner, the over-all responsibility for 

Ttie queitton of the telailontblp of th« fetlont govtitiRinii to Ute ttiito In 
matter* of odueatiatt ia a much dabatad on«. For an «ai«n<l«d conatdcraUott of lb* 
problem the itudent ahould read ibe chapter on “FederaLSiaie 
tn Moeblman, Arthur B., Sthtel AdmmhtruSim, Boaton,' Hougbion MUSIfl CmU’ 
pany, 1940, pp. 86i-St$, 
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education within the state should be centered in one non- 
political agency. A single state Board of Education with a 
Chief Executive Officer in charge of all educational activities 
from nursery school to university is the ideal. Only by such 
a device can secondary education in all of its ramifications be 
properly coordinated and encouraged. 

Education in general, and secondary education in partic- 
ular, must in the future be thought of more in the total unit 
perspective of the state and less in the comparative isolation 
of the small district unit. The secondary school program must 
be organiacd on a larger local unit basis and interrelated into a 
state-wide system of secondary schools. To provide for in- 
dividual differences in interests and aptitudes, the secondary 
school in each community must be large enough to provide the 
staff and the facilities for a diversified program of approxi- 
mately equal quality for all youths, irrespective of their resi- 
dence. 

The highly desirable trend to extend the secondary school 
to Include the thirteenth and fourteenth grades creates prob- 
lems which only a state-wide approach to their solution appears 
possible, The state of New York, with its highly centralized 
system of education, has proposed a system of Institutes, es- 
sentially vocational in nature and similar in size and program 
offering, distributed over the state. The state was to be divided 
into large regions with one Institute to serve each region. The 
youth from the lower level secondary schools within a given 
region would be free to attend these Institutes. A similar plan 
is described as an ideal suggested in Education for All Ameri- 
can YouthJ Here the secondary school, tentatively organized 
on the 3-3.2 basis, designated the last two-year school units 
as Community Institutes, with 50 per cent of their time de- 
voted to general education and the other 50 per cent given 
over to vocational education. The two-year Community Insti- 
tutes were set up by the regional community and the state De- 
partment of Education. The range of basic vocational offer- 
ings of each Institute, except those serving agricultural areas, 
was the same. The special offerings for occupations of limited 

'Edueatloiul Polktc* CommlMlon, SJueaiieu fer M AnuAnan Ttuth^ Chipi, 
II, in. Watbingnn: Nittonal Bducailoa Auodttloii, 1944. 
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demand and limited cnrollmeota were diatributed between die 
several Institutes of the state. Provision was made for youths 
desirous of training in one of these limited vocational fields 
irrespective of regional location. 

To make possible such a desirable interlocking and equtd> 
ity of secondary school privtiege« the state must take more 
responsibility for leadership in the reorganisation of school 
districts within the state. Also it must assume a greater obU« 
gacion for the fbandal support of the schools to insure equality 
of the economic burden between school districts. Certainty i^e 
state must have authority to approve and coordinate the cur- 
riculum oderinga of the upper levels of the secondary schools, 
particularly if the type of balanced vocational oflerings is to 
be made a reality, as proposed in Education for All AmerkaH 
Youth. Educators believe the picture of state responsibility for 
schools outlined in this document is sound. It is a prophecy of 
the type of educational practice we may expect in the future. 


To what extent should the local conununlty and the 
parents be responsible for the school progfsum? 

The American schools have always had the tradition of 
local autonomy. Although the tenth amendment to the Const!- 
tudon has been interpreted as having left the responsibility 
for education to the several states, we have seen how reluctant 
the state has been to impose its will upon the local community 
in matters of education. Historically, the local community has 
shown its jealousy of every effort of the state to encroach upon 
it ancient prerogative. Our failure to develop a more highly 
coordinated and integrated program of state-wide education 
has been due mainly to the unwillingness of the local commu- 
nities to surrender their time-honored control of the schools. 
Even so, there has been developing in recent years an apparent 
apathy toward the work of the schools on the part of the rank 
and file citizen in the local community. This can be partially 
accounted for by the steady trend away from an agricultural 
rural life to an industrial urban one. In the small rural com- 
munity the school and the church arc the major institutions 
around which local interests focus, but this is not true in the 
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larger urban centers where attention is diverted to so many 
otlier phases of community activity. Too, the school has be- 
come larger, its physical location farther away from the home, 
and, in a measure, it is lost in the mass of urban buildings. The 
personnel of the school in the urban community is no longer 
personally acquainted with the layman. Further, the technical 
developments in education and the growing complexity of the 
school program have baffled the typical layman. All these 
things taken together have given the average citizen a sense of 
being a stranger to the school and have discouraged his partici- 
pation in its activities. 

The modern developments in educational theory make closer 
cooperation between the community and the school imperative. 
The emphasis upon a functional conception of education means 
that the school, the home, and die community must unite in 
creating the proper pupil environment. It is essential that the 
school know what the actual environmental conditions are in 
which the youth lives. In turn the parents and the community 
must know what the educational purposes of the school are. 
Only in so far as the two groups work together cooperatively 
and in full understanding of and agreement on the nature and 
goals of education, can an Intelligent and efiective program of 
education be planned. This means that in a real sense modern 
education envisages the school and the citizens of the com- 
munity together evolving a program of education for the local 
community. 

School practice, to conform to the ideal of modern educa- 
tion, must get outside of the traditional school room. It is an 
accepted principle of vocational education today that the youth 
in training must have direct contact with the vocations in which 
he is interested. Work experience is a sine qua non of those 
vocationally equipped for a job. Work experience is also ad- 
vocated for youth not expecting to enter less than the pro- 
fessional level vocations, as a part of general education in such 
things as t appreciation of physical labor, responsibility on the 
job, dependability in every respect, the development of tact and 
skill in dealing with people. By the same token, it is thought 
just as important that youths should study civic life at first 
hand. They should become fully familiar with the civic prob- 
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iem* of their community and develop an understanding of, 
Bppreciadon for, and actual ritill in civic life through respooo 
aible participation in civic activities. Our better secondaiy 
ai^ools, and even the elementary school, arc more and more 
idwitif^g their educational program with community life, 
lliey tend their studenu in imcational itudics out into the ccmi* 
fflomty under agreemontt with buainets concerns for practicid 
part*time experience mt the }ob. In civic life the schools tti* 
creatloj^y are giving youth experience in the solution of re^ 
commtmity pr^lems. One high school, for example, was 
largely instrumental in assisting its city to adopt a city manas^r 
pbm of government. Another hi^ school in a small village 
community attacked the problems of dysentery prevalent in the 
cmxunuttity. In science class they studied the possible sources of 
infection, discovered that over do per cent of the wells which 
provided the community with water were contaminated, and 
decided a water system was the solution to the problem. The 
students made careful estimates of the costs involved, prepared 
their case, and sold the village council on the desirability of a 
water system. 

There are many groups of parcnKltiarns which can be the 
medium of effective cooperation in the program of the school 
The Parent Teachers Associations throughout the nation have 
idiown a line sense of community responsibility in sharing in 
die program of the schools. Some time ago the author was 
visiting a high school in a large urban center. The older people 
of the community were predominantly of southern Kuropcan 
stock; they had come from an agrarian environment and had 
brou^t with them the cuttoms and habits of life characteristic 
of their culture. Now uprooted from their former mode of rug- 
ged outdoor life they were adjusting to the more sedentary ways 
of an urban community with difficulty. The school, tbrougji a 
careful study of the dietary habits of the students w'ho used the 
school cafeteria, found that most of these students ate an un- 
balanced diet of heavy foods unsuited to the restricted physical 
activities of the school and community. It was realised at once 
that correcting the dietary habits of the students would require 
the cooperation of the homes. Representatives of the parents, 
students, and faculty gathered to study the problem and 
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develop a possible educational program that would insure the 
correction of the unhealthy dietary habits of the pupils with 
the cooperation of the parents. 

There are many community organizations whose counsel 
and cooperation should not only be welcomed but sought by 
the schools. Organizations such as the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rotary Club, the Grange, Labor, the League of Women 
Toters, the American Association of University Women, the 
American Legion, the Community Council, and the churches 
must, in the future, be more directly drawn into the work of 
the school. As an example of such participation, a small village 
school was concerned with the modernization of its program. 
At the regular faculty meetings where the possible changes in 
the school program had been discussed, representatives of the 
difperent interests within the community were invited to attend 
and participate in the consideration of proposed modifications 
of the school program. One phase of the school’s plans involved 
the formulation of a statement of what the faculty and towns- 
people thouglit should be the true purposes of a school in that 
community. The leading women’s organization became inter- 
ested in attempting to formulate such a statement which would 
represent the ideas of its own members. When their statement 
was compared later with the statement developed by the faculty 
of the school, it was doubtful whether the professional staff 
had formulated a better statement than that of the laywomen’s 
organization. 

What should be the responsibility of the professionally 
trained administrative staff for the school program? 

In the past the administrator has been more concerned with 
the routine phases of school organization, physical plant, and: 
finances than with the broad social or community significance 
of the school program. The newer conceptions of education 
demand a change of emphasis. In the future the administrative 
elements of the school must keep clearly in mind that all the 
machinery of the school exists for one purpose— the education 
of youth to be tomorrow’s competent citizMS. 

The superintendent, principals, their assistants, supervisors. 
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and counwiloni rJeariK muit rid thcm»elv« of the older ^ 
and staff idea of administration which conceives of the teachers, 
pupils, and, in some degree, the parents as so many sutor^. 
nates to be given orders they are expected to carry out mth 
bHndol^dience. Instead, thoK in administrative positions mutt 
think of themselves as eduational leaders, capable of inspiiiag 
in odte» creative thinking, cooperative planning, and group 
realization of these planS'~<all vrithin the framework of our 
modem conceptions of democratic group action. The reah< 
zadon of diis ideal in practice, so essential if school adminuh 
tration is to do its part in implementing the purposes of modem 
eebmtion, is a difficult thing to achieve. The nature of the tadt 
involved has been admirably and sucdnctly slated thus: 

A part of the wIutMa will drpefid upon a relhinking of tlw concepts 
of educstkmtl teadenhip and a redireniafl of pracnice. . . . Many ad* 
ministiatort are honestly seeking to advance tlw cauae of detnocncy in 
education. But the nude ii not easy. Tradition must be broken. New 
patterns of human relatioRtbip must be dhcovereid through living to* 
gether in new ways,* 

The leadership reiponiihiltty of the administrative staff 
should be thought of in at least three ways: first, the develop- 
ment of a concept of leadership in harmony with the best 
modem understanding of the nature of learning and the social 
ideal of democracy. C5ur understanding of the learning process 
su^ests that behavior patterns wilt develop in harmony with 
die educational practices followed in the school. Obedience 
to rule will surely follow autocratic administrative procedures 
which demand unquestioned and immediate response to those 
in authority. Democracy, on the other hand, requires youths 
capable of thinking constructively about the situations in which 
they lind themselves and conditioned, as a matter of habit, to 
think and act according to rational conclusions, Such behavior 
patterns will come only through the exercise of democratic 
practices in school relationships. The school community, from 
the superintendent to the youth and parent, should be led to 
understand and appreciate the principles of democratic pro- 

*KMpRi«n, O. Kobtri; tt Djfmafroty in SrAttl /IdmMinrotim, New York: 
D. Appietofl.CcQiury Company, Inc., 1941, pp. 44n|{. 
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cedures in human relationships as part of the educational proc- 
ess. Democratic leadership docs not mean the surrender of 
administrative responsibilities to others. The administrator has 
certain duties associated with his position. He cannot delegate 
these to others. He may and should share with all other 
workers an understanding of what these duties are, share with 
them the problems involved in the discharge of these duties, 
and seek their cooperation and counsel as far as is consistent 
with the nature of the problem so that the discharge of the 
duties involved may be done as effectively as possible. Many 
with administrative functions have received valuable sugges- 
tions from the teaching staff, parents, and even from pupils. 
There is no surer way of developing an understanding of the 
meaning of democracy and an insight into the processes by 
which a true democracy functions. 

The second important aspect of tlie responsibility of ad- 
ministrative leadership is that of developing a type of educa- 
tional environment In the school consistent with the democratic 
ideal. There are two major phases of this : the first requires the 
formation of a plan that will make it possible for the entire 
personnel of the school and the community to work together on 
common tasks. This is particularly important for the secondary 
school program where vocational and civic activities require 
actual and vital participation in community life. At one point 
it may be the fostering of an organization that will enable 
administration, teachers, and parents in the community to get 
together to think about educational problems and cooperate in 
their practical solution. If the school is more ideally organized 
for an expression of the democratic way, students may be in- 
cluded also in an organization of this sort, known as the Parent 
Teacher Student Association. Where practical vocational edu- 
cation concerns arc involved, the group organization of busi- 
ness industrial leaders and the school may serve as a clearing 
house for the consideration of problems in this area; and where 
the best education of youth necessitates direct contacts with the 
community, such as work experience, these matters can be 
worked out to the best interests of all parties. The other phase 
of this problem involves the setting up of the proper dem- 
ocratic environment within the school itself, A flexible type of 
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K^ooi organizfttion !» ncct^wiry; one th»t provides for change 
as group living suggests. Tliii implies that the administradoa 
has an organization that it at all times sensitive to the thinking 
of all groups in the school. To provide the best possible en. 
viitminent for growth in democratic habits of thinking and 
practice, the largest poatible measure of group participadon ia 
the formuladon of the organization and rules governing dte 
life of the school should be provided, if the most suitable prck 
vidoas of physical plant, equipment, and supplies are to be 
made, the administration i^outd have the cooperation of 
prmcipais, supervisors, and teachers in studying the needs of 
dhe Khool, and their counsel as to the best that may be obtained 
imdkr (he Ihnitations of budgets and materials should be avah» 
able. The administrator should not attempt to solve all the 
adfl^strative problems in the school by himself. A new 
mperintendent in a medium-sized school indicated at an early 
staff meeting what the budget allotment was for library ma- 
terials. As had been his democratic practice in previous school^ 
he suggested that the teachers study their needs and prepare 
their lists of books and materials desired. The teadhers were 
nonplused at such a request, because previous principals and 
tupendtors had made those selections In years past without 
coQiultatioti with the teachers* 

The third aspect of the responsibility of the administrative 
leaderahip of the sdiool is coordinating and integrating die 
aedvides of the local sdiool with the 0 yer*ali regional or stat^ 
wide programs. Democratic leadership, even here, would not 
attempt to determine these isiun without the fullest participle 
don of the school personnel and community. Full understand* 
uig of such limidng factors upon the freedom of the local 
school and the reasons therefor, even though nothing can be 
done about It, creates a wholesome attitude on the part of all 
concerned. Valuable suggestions may be obtained as to wajm 
and means of coordinating the local school program with that 
of the region or atate. Where a wel1*devetoped program of 
Community and Regional Institutes is in existence or is planned, 
as in the integrated program of secondary education outlined 
in Edueadon for All Ameiictm Youth, it is important that the 
best dunking of all elements in the school situation be pooled. 
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What responsibility should the teacher have in the 
development of the program? 

Modern education places the teacher at the very center of 
the educational program. The responsibility of the teacher for 
this program today is far greater than it was in the yesterdays 
when "lesson learning" was the chief task of the pupil. As edu- 
cation was visualized in past generations, the teacher accepted 
the program prepared by those considered to be experts in 
what youth should know. The teacher then undertook respon- 
sibility, by the device of “lesson hearing” and drill, of insuring 
that youths had mastered the facts and mechanical skills 
deemed by others as the sine qua non of education. Today with 
the emphasis upon the development in youth of the action pat- 
terns consistent with the democratic ideal, the teacher has 
assumed greater Importance in the total scheme of the school 
organization, Moehlman, in a discussion of the functional con- 
ception of modern education in relation to the total adminis- 
trative organization of the school, points out a number of 
elements that make up the total administrative activity. In 
reference to the place of the teacher in the total activities of 
school administration, he makes these pertinent statements: 

Analyiis of the executive activity should start with purpose, Since 
instruction is the supreme purpose, it is the most important of all activi- 
ties in which the school engages . , . instruction is ... the most im- 
portant aspect of the executive activity. . . . While all nine of these 
elements are involved in the executive process and are of relatively equal 
importance, their final evaluation must be the degree to which they serve 
and facilitate direct instruction. The teacher is the most important agent 
in the instructional process, and all other specialized personnel must be 
considered purely as facilitating agents to make the work of the teadber 
proceed more efficiently. . . . When public school personnel is properly 
oriented in terms of function, the teacher becomes the most important 
agent in the executive activity, correlative with instruction as the su- 
preme purpose for the organization and operation of the schools,* 

*Moehlfflan, Artbur B., Seieol AdmiiiUtr^tn, Boston : Houghton MllBln Com- 
piny, 1940, PP. asa, a6a 
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Since the tcadier it in tuch a key poattion in the wchool orgaa, 
iaation, hit retpontiiiinty for the cducarionat program of the 
school becomci correipondingly great. The fact that all ihe 
other activities of the school and its personnel exist to facilitate 
the work of the teacher leads to one logical conclusion— that in 
modem eductdoii the total personnel of the school must co- 
operatively diiidc, plan, and, in a measure, execute tt^ether the 
spoors educational prog:rani. I1te responsibility of the teacher 
In relation to the educational program becomes more and more 
complex. 

lihe teadter becomes responsible, with the school stafi and 
community representatives, in the determination of the pur- 
poses of the taidc of the sdiooL It is a fully accepted axiom of 
modem education that no teacher can help others attain goids 
they themselves do not perceive. Oneof theprincipai weaknesses 
of education in the past has been that teachers were asked to 
teach diings the use or value of which they did not understand. 
The teacher must ice the program of education in the per- 
spective of the major purposes of education in a democratic 
society; and his part in that program as definitely related to 
diese major puiposcs. 'Hie teacher, for example, who is im- 
mediately responsible for the preparation of youths for certain 
vocations, needs to see the relationship of that preparation to 
the broad purposes as well as the more specific goals of that 
vocational education. The teacher sltould be able to see the 
needs of die educand for other behavior competencies within 
the larger pattern of his eflcctivc participation in the manifold 
acdvitles of democratic cittaenship. Only as all personnel of the 
school work together to determine what these purposes are, 
can the teacher fulhil his responsibility to his pupils, the school, 
and the communi^. 

Closely related to the determination of the purpose of the 
school program is the teacher's responsibility in planning the 
nature and organlaation of the program. This is not a separate 
activity from that of the determination of the over-all and 
more limited purposes of the educational program. It cannot 
be too often repeated that the total program of the school must 
be thought of as a unitary one. Planning tlic nature of the pro- 
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gram is but a single phase of a multiple or interrelated activity. 
As the teacher must sec the over-all and related purposes, he 
must likewise see the nature of the program that needs to be 
set up to realize these purposes. 

Modern curriculum building programs are generally or- 
ganized on the assumption that the teacher who is to execute 
the programs developed cannot do so intelligently unless he has 
participated in their development. It is assumed that although 
the school personnel and the community together will plan the 
major outline of the educational program, development of the 
details must be the responsibility of the teacher. In conformity 
with this principle of teacher responsibility, local school and 
state curriculum and course-of-study development programs 
are composed largely of teachers. A cursory examination of 
curriculum bulletins of state departments of education and 
local school systems will reveal the extent to which recognition 
is given the teacher as a vital factor in the development of any 
educational program. The older “courses of study,’’ which 
were compiled mostly by administrators and educational ex- 
perts, were compendiums of minute detail both as to content to 
be used and the methods to be employed. Modern courses of 
study in which the teachers have had the principal responsibility 
of formulation are given over largely to suggestions both as to 
content and procedures. The preparation of these “courses of 
study” as suggestive guides to teachers is emphasized. The 
more recent so-called “courses of study” are no longer desig- 
nated as such, but are given some such title as, “Suggestive 
Teaching Guides” or “Suggestive Curriculum Guides for 
Teachers.” 

Within the past decade and a half there has been a rapid 
shift in the degree to which teachers have participated with 
administrators and laymen in developing the local school cur- 
riculum. The modern conception of the curriculum as primarily 
concerned with pupil experiences rather than with subject- 
matter has encouraged this change of emphasis, along with a 
more realistic acceptance of democracy in school practice as 
basic in education. To interpret the curriculum as concern for 
the nature of the learner’s experiences has further emphasized 
the importance of the teacher in the development of the edu- 
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CAttonat pn^ram. Scarcetf a ichool of my k%c Uiat aeriotufy 
Gonsidera the organiaation of a curriculum revision program in 
j^ia day negtecct placing major reaponiibility for the develop, 
ment of that program tti the hands of the teadiera. 

Everywhere teacher dominated groups are at work on the 
school program. Many dtiea have developed curriculum conn, 
dls diat are made up largely of teachcra to plan the educadc^ 
program of the s^ool. luring the aummer^ schools in in. 
creawng numbers are setting up workshops, where, for several 
weeks at adiool expense, teachers, administrators, and laymen 
iqxaid their entire time planning the school program. Almost 
every large university or Teachcra College now conducts sum* 
mer workshops where at times entire school faculties come to 
plan a revision of the educational program for their com* 
munity, or smaller groups join with each other to make up a 
workshop for such study. Universities and Teachers CoIIt^ 
have established well*equipped curriculum laboratories where 
tndidduals or groups can find help in the design of their own 
programs or those of the schools. 

Recognition of teacher responsibility for the general plan* 
ning of the school program on the basis of a rcalietic facing of 
the implications of the democratic process in relation to the 
nature of learning leads to another logical phase of the prob* 
lem. Responsibility for the development of an educational 
program inevitably involves a consideration of means by which 
the sdhool program can be made efiective. It would be un* 
realistic for the teacher to participate in, and accept respmin* 
bility for, a program of education without a consideration of 
how such a program is to be implemented. It It the logic of this 
position which has given the teacher claims to the right to 
participate in the larger administrative functions of the school. 
The unitary nature of the modem conception of the school 
task is here again made evident. The significance of the pre* 
ytous phases of the total responsibility for program planning, 
in fact, depends upon the possibilities of carrying out the pro* 
gram efficiently. 

There are two facets in this aspect of die problem: how can 
the total organization of the scltool be set up to carry through 
a program so planned? If the organization of tiie sdiool is 
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limited in vital ways that would suggest a modification of the 
program in the ideal, to what extent should the teacher have 
responsibility in the determination of the organization that is 
possible? Sometimes, for example, the educational programs 
coveted as the ideal require freedom from restrictions imposed 
by law or regulations of state Departments of Education. 
Frequently they involve simply a matter of change of policy 
for the local administration. The second facet involves the 
adequacy of the physical facilities of plant, equipment, and 
supplies for the implementation of a desirable program. The 
teacher who has become such a vital factor in the modern edu- 
cational program cannot discharge his responsibilities ade- 
quately unless he can plan cooperatively with the administrative 
staff on these important matters. To be able to plan simultane- 
ously the educational program and the possible means of its 
effective implementation is essential to the success of any 
modem school program. At the secondary level the profes- 
sional competency of the teaching staff, measured by the edu- 
cational attainments of the group, means that many of the 
teachers have equal, and, in not a few cases, superior pro- 
fessional preparation to that of the superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors with whom they work. The tendency toward 
differentiation of professional preparation makes the sharing 
of responsibility desirable, and adds to the esprit de corps of 
the group as well. 

In a recent summer workshop conducted for several school 
groups, the value as well as the necessity for teacher-adminis- 
trator cooperation in planning the facilitation of the school 
program was fully demonstrated. During the preceding year 
much planning of a new educational program for the school 
had taken place, A certain amount of confusion and even irri- 
tation had arisen at times when the group had been informed 
by the superintendent that phases of the program proposed 
appeared to be impractical in that school system. With the. 
superintendent and all the administrative personnel sitting 
around tables or In small informal groups with teachers, these 
problems took on a new significance. The administration, when 
the full implications of the plans were understood, found it 
possible, with the teachers, to explore feasible ways in which 
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school orgtnizfttion und school fadlitict might be adjusted to 
care for the proposed changes in the educational program. 
Where there were obstacles that apj^ared insurmountable 
legally, financially, or in terms of physical facilities, it led to 
a sympaUictic understanding on the part of the teachers. In 
some instances the sharing of their thinking and planning 
together over a six^weeks summer period led to modifications 
of the program that overcarne apparent ^staclet, or, on the 
other hand, teachers’ suggestions that indicated ways in whidi 
apparent obstacles could be removed by moderate modifications 
or adaptatitm of the existing school organiaatton and fadlides. 
Hie result of this aix*wccki experience gave the teachers a 
better understanding of the administrative problems of the 
school and an equally valuable appreciation of their adminis* 
trative leaders as partners. The administration, on the odier 
hand, saw the teachers as eager, competent, professional 
workers whose pooled judgments were invaluable in the 
solution of bafiling administrative problems that stood in the 
way of a recognized worthowhile educational program, 

A fourth responsibility of the teacher in the development of 
the school program is an approach to the program in co< 
operation with the parents and other citizens of the community, 
It has been emphasized again and again in this book that 
modern education cannot function satisfactorily without 
full cooperation of the parents and the community. They must 
understand dearly what the educational program of the sd^l 
is all about and actively work for its realization. This can only 
be achieved in fullest measure when the parents and o^er 
dtizens have had a part in the formulation of tliat program. 
Heretofore, whatever recognition was given to this pn^Iem, 
it was assumed to be an administrative responsibility. Now it 
U realized that the very nature of the teachers place in modem 
education makes him an important agent of the school in 
establishing school^community relationships. As teachers and 
members of the community cooperate in educational planning, 
they develop that necessary mutuality of understanding of 
each other’s problems in the education of youth. They are 
better able to set up those learning situations both in school 
and out that insure a twcnty*four*hour continuity of the desired 
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educational impact upon the learner. Since the teachers come 
into most direct contact with the pupil outside of the com- 
munity itself, these two groups carry the major responsibility 
for developing the most effective program of education for 
youth. 

Should the adolescent himself be asked to accept some 
cespemsibiHty in the planaing of lus education? 

A generation ago thia question would have been regarded 
as heretical in educational circles. When experts were supposed 
to have almost exclusive responsibility for planning what youth 
^ouid study, the pupil was expected to accept what was offered, 
taking its value for granted without any clear perception of its 
relation to his ultimate goals. Today education is considered to 
be valuable, or even be possible, only In so far as the youth sees 
his activities as related to weli-delined goals which he under- 
stands and accepts as his own. John Dewey has repeatedly 
emphasized that learning can take place only in relation to 
goals clearly perceived and desired, and this point of view is 
now commonly accepted by educational authorities, One edu- 
cational psychologist has defined learning as "Activity under 
tension toward a goal." Another writer has given a more 
elaborate definition of learning: 

Learning may be deffned as the progressive change in behavior which 
a anociated, on the one hand, with succeHive presentations of a situation, 
and on the other, with repeated efforts of the individual to react to it 
effectively. Learning may also be thought of as the acquisition of ways 
of satisfying motives or of attaining goals,** 

In another connection this* writer asserts that “Learning 
cannot be successful or efficient without persistent, selective, 
and purposeful effort,"” The concept of "purposiveness" in 
learning Is accepted in modem education as fundamental. 
Practically applied, this means that the school program must be 
so set up that youth will see his cherished purposes clearly as 

**Ffoni Auhuf L rf «/.. Mdutailtnal Ptjtthelcgy, p, app* York, 

Copyright, r9.|a by The Mioniltan Company, and nied wldi their petnuMion. 

“rtirf., p, jiy. 
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goats m die pi^ram. It means aim that he must see in the 
dsy>l}yiiay processes « definite retaiiondiip between these ptnc> 
e«ies Mid the goals he would seek. This docs not mean that the 
Khooi program must await the discovery of youth s goals, 
before planning the program accordingly. The kKooI per* 
•ottnel, and particoUrly the teacher, has a responsibility to 
help youdis interpret their basic desires In terms of purposes 
that, in die longer perspective, are more desirable dian du 
unmediate, often transitory, goals they set for themselves. 
They must be helped to identify themselves with their cultais; 
suid to see that their osm basic needs and desires are best 
realised in terms of long>rangt goals. 

As in die case of the teacher, or any other member of the 
ichool penumnel, the pupil cannot sec his goals cieady or 
identify elements of the school program at truly contributory 
to his goals, unless he has had a part in planning the cducadoml 
prop'am. There are larger aspects of die program of the 
school which may not directly concern him. His responubihtf 
In program development may be limited mainly to those 
aspects of the total program that vitally aflect his own ptuv 
poses. Nonetheless, he shcnitd be able to sec and relate his {j^ 
as part of the larger school program. 

The part a youth should have in planning hit education It 
dep«ndmt also on the consideration of another important 
aspect of the educative process: the fundamental relationship 
bc^eot the educational process and the kind of behavior pab 
termi necessary for eflwtive living in a democratic society. 
Democracy, as has been pointed out previously, requires ^ 
havior oompetencies that are dlBerent from those demanded in 
most ctmtemporary cultures. The American citiacn must be so 
educated that he can measure up to the full stature of the 
rMponsibllidcs placed upon him in those words of Abraham 
Ltncoln—govemment “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” Sudi a cicizen must have developed abilides tn 
think, to make logical decisions, and to carry out those dedtioas 
eflEdently. This means facility in group adion where gmtis of 
the group must be set, plans made for their achievement, iml 
the plans tarried out In other words, the youth must haw 
diosc experlencea in the school environment that will develop 
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him those behavior competencies necessary for his successful 
nctloning in democratic living. As Moehlman has so well 
served: 

If children and adult* are trained and encouraged to develop in demo- 
nic competency, the practice of democracy must be a part of institu- 
nal routine. Democracy can be successfully taught not by imposition on 
nandatory basis from above, but rather through the stimulation of re- 
rtivc thinking by the agency which is attempting to make democratic 
rposes successful. . . . Democrauc organization must provide for 
iedom of the individual in accord with the individual’s capacity to 
rform within the partem of rules essential to operation.^* 

In no other way, then, can democratic education take place 
cept through the assumption by youth of some measure of 
sponsibiiity for the school program. It is not sufficient to 
sign him tasks about the school; he must understand the 
ed for these tasks in terms of accepted goals and, further, 
ust see his participation in the realization of these goals as 
isirablc and necessary. He must accept these responsibilities 
eely, even eagerly. The widely used device of student partici- 
ition in government has often failed and fallen into disrepute 
cause school administrations have assigned this role to the 
iidcnts. Usually, under these circumstances responsibility for 
scipiinary policing has been the principal task handed over 
the student body. Student participation in, and responsibility 
r, the community life of the school is a highly effective means 
' developing skills In cooperative democratic living. It must 
ring, however, from the youth of the school sensing the 
lalrability of such activity and identifying participation In it 
part of his own purposes. Today schools are bringing youths 
to the very heart of the cooperative planning of the school 
'ogram. 

At the opening of school in Septemher a faculty which had 
applcd with the program of the school for sue weeks ilf a 
liversity-conductcd workshop that summer decided to put 
odern principles of democratic education to a real test. Yopth 
that community for years had had a vital part in the life of 
,e school; thus, they had some measure of experience in demo- 

'^(Mbltnsn, Arthur B., SfUtal Admt*l$tradtn, BoiMa: Houghton MUHln Com- 
"y, PP- ajt-aiS. 
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cratic living. It w»* dbeidcd by the faculty that the high achool 
student body on the openit^ day of school should be informed 
of the summer efiorti of the f acuity to estimate what kind of 
edi«cati«mtl program would contribute most to the youth of 
that amwionity. ITte pipils were invited to spend some time 
witib die faculty and in grmips by themselves thinking ov^- 
what the s^ool should do the coming year. These youths were 
faced with such questions as: *'What goals have you set for 
yourselves in life?" “What do you think society has a right to 
expect of you ?" “What do you think is the responsibility of the 
s^ool toward our democratic society and toward you ?" “What 
reqronsibilities do you consider you have to the school?" “How 
do you think the school can help you attain your goals?' 
“What Bti^;estions can you o6er for the program of the school 
for the year?" A full week was devoted to a considcrattoti of 
such fundamental questions. It was democracy* in action at a 
very high level. The faculty was enthusiastic about the response 
of the students. It aeated a sense of unity and excellent rap* 
port throughout the school. The democraiic ediicatinnai proo. 
eases loosed at the beginning of the school were continued 
through the year. 

The importance as well as the ability of youth's acceptance 
of responsibility in planning the program is revealed in the 
experience of a teacher of ICnglith. class of boys with low 
mentality, a soKalted “terminal education group." w as enrolled 
ui a traditional course in rhetoric. The class was bored with a 
course largely devoted to the study of abstract grammatical 
rules whid] meant little to them. They did not sec any relation* 
ship between what they were studying ami their anticipated 
vocations. The teacher, convincctl of the value of her subject, 
was pained at the obvious lack of interest in the class. FinaUy, 
in desperation, the teacher put the matter squarely up to ^ 
class. She recognized frankly their lack of interest and eo^t 
their cooperation in making the course aerve their needs, ihe 
boys pointed out that in their anticipated jobs as foremen titey 
would need to give clear and concise instructions orally «nd ill 
writing to workers under them, and they would he expected 
to explain dearly the operation and parts of machinery being 
used. They did not think the course was teaching them compfr 
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tenciea for these important duties of their future vocations. A 
committee was appointed to work out suggestions for class 
activities which the students thought would give them the de- 
sired preparation. When the report of the committee was 
handed to the teacher, activities were planned for every day 
of the remainder of the year. The boys' plan involved practice 
before the class giving instructions and descriptions orally, and 
in turn being criticized and corrected by the class and teacher. 
Exercises in written instructions and descriptions of the opera- 
tion or parts of machinery were included. Panel discussions 
and debates on problems the boys knew would arise in this 
vocation were suggested. The teacher reported that with few 
changes, cooperatively agreed upon, the course was so taught 
the rest of the year. From indifferent students the boys became 
aroused, thoroughly interested, and eagerly participating in 
the class activities. This provided a revelation to the teacher: 
it revealed what could happen when students saw a definite 
functional connection between their goals and the processes 
involved in the educational program. She came to have a pro- 
found respect for the ability of the group to think critically, to 
plan, and to evaluate intelligently what they were doing. She 
also discovered they knew much more about functional com- 
munication tediniqucs than their study of formal grammar 
had revealed. 


How much tcsponsibillty for the secondary school program 
should national, regional, or instimtional education agencies 
assume? 


The extent to which educational groups without legal status 
should assume responsibility for the secondary school pro- 
gram has long been a debated question, That these various 
agencies have exercised tremendous influence upon the sec- 

ondary school at times cannot be 
groups of national scope that have influenced education by 
the sheer force of their prestige, is the Nationd Education 
Association. Since 1893, when the Committee « Ten made its 
historic report, the program of the secondary sAooL has been 
profoundly affected by the statements concerning secondary 
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educadoft by the Nadcttai Educattoti Aisoctatton. At pointed 
out in considerable detail earlier in this book, the Comniittee 
of Ten by its recommendations virtually paralyzed the derd. 
opment of secondary education along democratic lines for over 
a quarter of a century. Our secondary school program still r^ 
Sects much of that baneful inSuence. The report of the Cooii 
misuon on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, made 
in 19 18, by it* tremendous tnSuence has gone far to overcome 
tibe unfortunate effects of the 1893 National Education Also* 
ciation pronouncements. The recent attempt on the part of tb 
N.EJL, throc^ the Educational Policies Commission, to 
iflfiuence the program of the secondary achool it further evi* 
deoM of its power. The publications Leaning ihe of 
Demotraep and Education for Ail American Youth, two of 
the principal publications of the Educational Policies Commti* 
slon, have meerted a tremendous influence on the contemporm 
secondary school program. This influence has been as benefi> 
cent for secondary education as it has been great. Without 
doubt the National Education Association, through all its 
affiliated national and state educational organizations, will coa» 
tinue to exert a tremendous influence on education in general 
and secondary education in particular. Many educators believe 
that the National Education Aaaociatton ahould become even 
more powerful at the official but non-legal spokesman for die 
teaching profession. 

There are other educational organizations that have as* 
sumed a large measure of responsibility for the secondary 
school as research or inspirational stimulus agencies. The 
National Council on Education, for example, set up tiie Na* 
tional Youth Commission in the middle thirties to study the 
educational problems of youth. The Progressive Education 
Association, now the American Education Fellowship, has 
promoted vanguard thinking in education and sponsored the 
EighoYear Study in secondary education. The American Bdu* 
cational Research Association has devoted its efforts to ro 
search problems at all levels of education. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has tried to bring the sdhool 
and community into cooperative study of school betterment. 
The activities of these organizations have been of real value to 
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the schools. Every encouragement should be offered them to 
continue their contributions to educational knowledge and 
practice. 

Among the extra-legal agencies which attempt a semi-legis- 
lative relationship to the secondary school program are the 
area associations of colleges and secondary schools of which 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is probably the most powerful. These associations have 
set up accrediting standards both for the colleges and the sec- 
ondary schools. Secondary schools which do not meet the 
standards of training of teachers and administrators or do not 
maintain educational facilities set up by these associations Rnd 
their graduates at a disadvantage if they wish to attend a col- 
lege or university which is a member of the associations, In 
recent years much criticism has been made of the influence these 
organizations have exerted over the programs of the second- 
ary school. When the standards of these associations are for- 
ward-looking and represent helpful and progressive thinking, 
the exercise of such influence serves as a stimulus to better edu- 
cation. There is a danger that standards, which were in the 
vanguard of educational thinking when they were set up, may 
become crystallized and serve as deterrents. As this is written 
the North Central Association is just emerging from such an 
unfortunate situation. Long after some standards had become 
obsolescent in modern educational thinking, many secondary 
schools were handicapped by the once educationally advanced 
standards of the Association. 

Such agencies, on the whole, have been valuable spurs to a 
better quality of secondary education. To the extent to which 
they keep abreast or ahead of current educational theory and 
to the extent the colleges do not foist on the secondary school 
programs the ancient chains of college entrance emphasis, these 
organizations may continue to render a real service to the sec- 
ondary schools. As secondary education moves its program 
further from the orbit of the college to serve the non-college- 
bound youth, there may be a question of the exaggerated im- 
portance the colleges now have in such organizations as the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The historic conditions that gave rise to their creation have 
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largdy faded from me coatemporary picture. The tttte lai. 
veniti«i uaed to exert grext uifluence over eecondary 
dutni^ acoeditatioft standarda devtaed by the tnadtutioia 
tbemaelvea. Some state uitivemitict ttili tasume this reipon«i> 
HUty; but the actividet of the regional aaaociations of wlddi 
they are a patt» taxb as the North Central Asaociatiot), bve 
ki^y aut^tuted for separate inatitutional acereditadoo. 
Too, at the aeocMdary achool program i« designed increaaiiji^ 
to mve primarily Hie So per cent who do not go on to college, 
the aaiumption of auch rtexpooaibiiity by state ummsidei is 
open to <pi«rtioii. 
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Queadoos and Probloma 

1. Work out a committee report for your class on Henry Barnard’s 
thirty years of work to get the U.S. Office of Education established. 
How mimy Commissioners of Education have there been? Who is 
the present Commissioner? To what extent, if any, is his tenure dc' 
pendent upon political changes? 

X In your own state what percentage of the total cost of elementary 
and secondary education is contributed by the state? Compare your 
figures with those of other states. 

3. How well does your state make financial provision for the equaliza- 
tion of educational costs? Midte a case for or against federal aid to 
your state. 

4. What is the name of Ute land grant college in your state? Is it 
part of, or separate from, your state university? Compare, for in- 
stance, California, Kansas, Minnesota, and New York, 

5. Study and compare the compulsory attendance laws of your own state 
with those of other states. What exceptions are there? Is child labor 
permitted in spite of laws? Are the laws generally adequate? 

6. WTiat did the Civilian Conservation Corps accomplish in your state? 
Could it have functioned as well or better os part of the public school 
organization? Should the federal government set up separate agepci^: 
of an educational nature in times of economic crisis? 

7. From first-hand knowledge lat the servicc-to-community aotfvftlcs 
of one or more high schools. Are these acrivities educationally worth 
while or “fads and frills"? Docs their number increase or decrease 
in time of war? Dheuss their values for cither the pupil or the com- 
munity. 

8. What is the present status of publicly owned school lands in your 
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CHAPTER XIII 


HOW MAY SUCH A PROGRAM OP SECONDARY 

education bb epfectivbly organized? 


How cwR one oegtmae the program oa aa area, state, and 
nadaoal basis? 

I/otcf on an arae basisf The discussion of federal and state 
responsibility for the program of secondary education has 
suggested the basic problem of the organization of secondary 
education above the local community level. The nature of 
secondary education, with the inclusion of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades added to the traditional secondary school 
program, makes it highly impractical for every small com- 
munity to maintain a complete program of secondary educa- 
tion. Very small enrollments for many of the vocational 
courses would make it impractical to offer a suicient variety 
of courses necessary to meet the educational needs of the youths 
enrolled. The heavy financial costs of an adequate program of 
vocational offerings would make such a plan further prohibitive 
for a small community. 

Sound practices In school administration have recognized 
that the organization of the secondary school should include 
a large enough unit enrollment to make the offering of a 
sufficient variety of courses on a pupil per capita basis economi- 
cally feasible. This has always been a problem in the smaller 
communities, even when the stress was upon the more tradi- 
tional academic curriculum. Even if the old district system 
elementary schools of one or two rooms were maintained, the 
secondary school would need a larger base. Some states, for 
example, developed permissive legislation that encouraged a 
number of communities to block out an independent high school 
district with a sufficiently large potential secondary school en- 
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fdlkaeiit to st leut support tti antdemk t^rriculum. Tlie rapid 
tocrease to aecoodtrf school etiroilmcnfs of muidien who 
will not go on to collegta or profetsional schoob, the tncreat^ 
Mdiiig power of the lecondarr kHooI, the extension of sec* 
ondarf eduettioo to lodude the thirteenth and fmirtMutjh 
Tears, the frank recognitioa of the need for « more ftuictioasl 

r of education for those arho termlntte their fomml 

with tile tecoodary sdioo! hsve all given impetus to the 
otganlaatioii of the secondary school on a still Isiger geo* 
gr^lcaliiopulatiofl bate. 

The future otganixational pattern of the seeondary school, 
whether it develops on the present pattern or on the mors 
probable 4<^ basil, clearly points to a large area organ! aaticMul 
pattern (or the upper dtviuon of the secondary school. The 4*4 
orgaaiaational form would seem to provide the best bans for 
lonl and area idioolt. In any event, the up^r division of tile 
entire wcondary school will emphasise vocational, and to some 
tsetent preprofeasional, preparation. The otirringt should be 
suffidcntly varied to provide a reisonahte breadth of vocational 
choice to meet the major needs of the students of the area. As 
has been so well pointed out in FJHfmmn for AH Amerutn 
Youth, there wilt be some vocations the preparation for whidt 
may be considered a legitimate obligation of the secondary 
idtool, but, because of a limited demand for such training, could 
not with economic juititication be otiered in every area school. 
The programs of the several area schools should In? so planned 
that preparation for certain vocations which employ large 
nembert of people will be made available in almost alt schools. 
On the other hand, tiioie voealiont of limited employment 
demands whidh are of adknowkdged importance 10 the civic 
welfare should be to parceled out among the area schools of 
the state tiiat wltiiin the state a qualified student might have 
the opportuni^ to prepare for the vacation of his choice.^ 
The area districta should be organiaed on a functional basts 
so that the twhool will serve ail parts of the area. Where a 
geographical area is predominantly urban in character wttii 

*8(8 Uw flu for «r4« commutilw w tumn iSk prdMvttt wtspaui is 

SdoctUpntl Potldn Commlwiiim. gdutattn /ar ^tt y«anii. dutp^ 
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industrial, business, and distributive occupations as the major 
outlet for the product of the upper regional school, the re- 
gional district, as far as possible, should be organized to serve 
the interests of these groups. The same principle should apply 
to those areas where agriculture is the mam interest with some 
business and distributive occupations represented in the rural 
non-farm villages or small incorporated urban towns serving 
these large rural agricultural areas. A functional school pro- 
gram can be better organized under such circumstances to em- 
phasize the distinctive needs of each area. They should be 
organized also in some over-all relational pattern to each other. 
An effort should be made to equalize educational opportunity 
for all youth. The area centers of upper level secondary schools 
should be so distributed throughout the state as to provide 
approximately the same accessibility to an area school for all 
youths. It is recognized, however, that concentration of popu- 
lation in some sections of the state may make some area dis- 
tricts geographically smaller than others in order to serve 
approximately the same school populations. 

The organization of the area districts should provide trans- 
portation facilities for those residing far enough away to make 
attendance a burden. Where the distance may be so great, as 
may happen in sparsely settled areas, as to make transportation 
impractical, either a subsistence allowance to permit residence 
near the school or the establishment of dormitories to house 
these students should be provided. Where it is necessary for 
students to attend schools in areas outside their own, full pro- 
vision for subsistence and transportation should be provided. 
Tuition should be provided free for all students within the area 
districts as well as for those students who need to attend a 
distant school for vocational training in a limited vocation. 

The Hnancial organization of the several area schools sho^d 
equalize the burden for all citizens in supporting the basiq p#; 
gram carried on in all schools. At the same time, more ^lert 
communities should have some freedom to enrich their offerings 
as long as they are willing to put forth the extra financial effort. 
The cost of maintenance of such an area pro^am should be 
carefully estimated. A reasonable tax levy should be deter- 
mined to support all or part of this program. Each regional 
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commitfuty i^outd ctiry mmimuro ux twirdwi. The 

poorvr dirtrim thouid c*p«f« that dr^dctictn in the amoo&t 
of revenue from local ichool ia«c* will be made up from state 
uds or from federal avdstance available to the state for ^ 
purpose of ertualirin)! the coils of such a pfo^am.' 
Consideration of the upper level diidiion of the secondary 
•dhooi in its refioiuU and interresional setting; tdiould not lead 
to a Reject of a carefully related pattern of secondary e^. 
tkm below this top level and closely integrated with die 
mentary sebo^. Tbit intefration of the educational ayston at 
all levels has been considered at length in previous i^apteri. 
liH^edier the pattern of educational units follows the 
or the 6-4^ or the siiil more probable organiaational pattern 
of ^e 4r4-4H« the larger regional imit of organisation is b^ 
emphaaiaed in the unit reorganiraiion now taking place. The 
necessity for tudt a large, iniegrated unit, particularly for 
secondary education, is rectntitired by educational leaders as 
the only sound basis on which to build the organization and 
administration of modern secondary e«lucaiian. 

f/o*o on a ifeie hniiif ’fhe success of the program of sos« 
ondary education envisaged, or of any similar program organ* 
iaed on the principle of cquahiy of tipporiuniiy and of financiil 
burden, requirea a state*wide basis of nrganiralinn in at leut 
four major particulars. The hrii involves the authority by the 
state Department of i‘*ducaiicin, of course in cooperation tnth 
area school authorities, to cixirdinaie properly the activities 
of the area schools. l*his must include the proper location of 
each area school geographically in relation to the surrounding 
area served to insure a truly functional school program, like* 
wise 8tate*widc planning is eiscntul if alt parts of the State 
are to be included in a balanced program of area iwcondary 
education. Experience in those states where permissive legiila* 
tion has allowed commimities to carve out a high school district 
to meet minimum requirements of population and financial 
area support has given abundant proof of the inadequacy of 

Tbtt ntudcni UumM rtsd cjurffalljr pmpiMrd mratt* ^ tMneivi mb im 
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such laissez-faire relationships between the state and its educa- 
tional subdivisions. Such procedures have led to the most gro- 
tesque types of geographical districts, and denial of elemental 
educational opportunity to small areas ignored by those creat- 
ing the districts. Only a policy of state authority for planning 
and approval of regional school districts will make probable a 
unified coordinated program of secondary education for the 
state. 

To insure the kind of secondary education leaders of educa- 
tion now advocate, the state must have the power to set up 
general minimum standards for aU schools in the state. This 
authority most states now exercise very cautiously through 
their state Departments of Education. Certification of teach- 
ers, attendance regulations, minimum length of school day and 
school year, and minimum curriculum offerings are among the 
powers which now belong to most states. In the interests of 
democracy in education the largest freedom consistent with an 
over-all program of education for all youths of the state should 
be permitted the area and local schools. It is important, how- 
ever, that the organisation of a state-wide system of education 
enable the state to sec that the functional program set up as an 
ideal is actually rcatixed. It is a travesty on education when a 
secondary school in one community uncritically tries to ape that 
of another community. This has been especially a fault of rural 
communities which, under the stimulus of the college-prepara- 
tory ideal of the past generation, have so often insisted upon 
offering rural youth in agricultural areas a straight academic 
curriculum. 

The orginization of financial support of education on a 
state-wide basis is possibly the most important feature in a 
state plan of school organization. Any attempt to equalize 
educational opportunity that does not provide at least a state 
basis of financial support for poor school districts must fail. 
State control of a large segment of scliool finances also gives 
the state the opportunity to see that desirable educational pro- 
gram standards are realized. In caution it needs be said that 
the exercise of such financial controls may prove to be inimical 
at times to the best educational developments when it is placed 
in the hands of officials of legalistic or small minds. To equalize 
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tecondaiy edueattion within die eeveinl area diitricti pri^Kwed, 
^e atate educationiU aothoritiet mutt be in a |M»ition 
plement through ttate funds the money raised tbrou^ the 
nuflimum loosl tax levies. Where studenti hnd it necesiary to 

L to regional schools outside their own districts, state<«l(| 
ds should be available to support them. The state ii^pott 
of ti«a schools should, of course, include mil segments of the 
t^ool ijaton from local nursery school to area secondary 
s^ocd and adult edtiattional programs. 

If the state ta to provide the superior leadership implied tn 
the kind of broad adminittrative powers and dudes oudked 
above, die organisation of the state central educational de> 
partmoit must proride for a very high quality of trained p»> 
tonne!. Unfortunately, in most states the superintendents and 
prindpats in the better schools receive salaries much above 
those paid to their state Department of Educatton offidali. 
Salary inducements at least equal to. if not superior to, those 
offered the top school administrators in the state must become 
the rule. Freedom from political appointment or continuance in 
office muse be a pnitecUon that will attract capable men to the 
state. If the state Deparonents of Education were clothed with 
the possibilities for strong leadership, it is probable that men 
of ability, courage, educational training, and vision would be 
attracted to positions. Where states have made their state Do 
partments of Education attractive by superior salaries, freo 
dmn^ from polidcal control, and challenging opportunities for 
sm^ce, ^ey are marked by the quality of the men in office and 
the attainment of high educational achievements. 

Koto on « MthKd l/asiit At the present time some phaset 
of secondary educadon are organised on a national basis. The 
govermnen^ through the vocational aid program, it organized 
on a national basit through the Office of Education to Vocb» 
donal Education Boards within the several states, loatmuch 
as it has been au^iested prevtouiiy* that all federal remoiui* 
biiity for education should be channeled through the Office of 
Education, the logic of this suggestion would organize the seo 
ondary school program in its national aspects in the Office of 
Educadon. To provide the necessary finances to equalize whs* 
*8m Utt dltetUHtSott «f iUi praUtw }i» Uw siwinwi chasttr. 
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cationftl opportunity between ttete*, the federal government 
should make funds available to the Office of Education to be 
administered and apportioned to the several state Departments 
of Education. The Office of Education should be organized to 
conduct in its own right studies and research on problems of 
secondary education, and to sponsor cooperative studies and 
research on secondary school problems on a national scale in* 
volving states and their suhdiiHlstons. Some of the most vital 
Information in the held of secondary education can be secured 
only by Kiltie agency organized on a nadonal basis, The Office 
of Education Is at present organized as a statistical clearing 
house for school data inclusive of important facts about sec- 
ondary education. It provides consuludve services of many 
kinds. All these functions should he enlarged under the organ- 
ized division on secondary education of the Office of Education. 


To what extent should the pre^tam be organized on 
the basis of Urge functional units? 


The practice in the organization of our educational dis^cts 
has been to follow the geographical boundaries of our political 
units almost entirely. In cities, school district boundaries arc 
generally conterminous with those of the munidpality. In some 
states, as in Indiana, the political township unit has become the 
school unit. In several states, as Oregon, larger county units of 
school organization have been proposed to cUminate me ve^ 
small sdiool districts. These have used the political unit of the 
county at the geographical boundaries of the county school 
unit. In most of our states the familiar unit known as the 
county has usually been used to provide a weak educational 
administrative unit principally supervising the one- or two* 
room district schools within the county. ^ , 

These patterns of school district organization do not 
natural community boundary lin^^ Political 
units throughout most of die United Statw followed the 
scheme of sectional block surveys. These divided the pew ter- 
ritory into sections one mile square and townships six miles 
square, and, in turn, counries usually followed a 
Iwgcr square block of townships. Since the surveys set up thp 
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blodk tfpe of gcofiraphical potirical unit, the*® unitt did n®t 
foltonr pbjrsicat contourt that acparatcdl people into natural 
living communities. A river might very c8cetive!y determute 
ft natural community for pet^lc but the achool diatriet, follow* 
tug the political unit boundariof embracing territory on both 
ftidot of the river, wmild split natural communities for dbca* 
ttonai purpoM%, Or, again, people located in a comer of a 
poUticat and school toirnship unit frequently found their natti. 
ral mtnmuiuty tntereat in a village or urban center juat acrou 
the townabip tine, and the district school might be several miles 
in the opposite directim. Thus, the political and school unit 
created an artificial renter for school purposes, but for all 
other purposes of sodo*cconomic life the children were sept, 
rated into other more natural community groupings. 

The notable exceptiem to this inflexible and often artificial 
form of school unit organisation is to be found in the 
colonial New England town, Since theie New I'Cngland towns 
arose out of the early settlements of the colonists, they fob 
lowed functional patterns of geographirat boundaries. A valley 
might become the area of a community scitlement. Hivers and 
mountains or other natural physical geographical contours that 
determined the nature of the community aelticmeni became 
fixed boundaries for political and school artiviiics. In siae theK 
towns compare roughly with our townships, though by the 
nature of their geographical boundary limitations they arc In 
regular in form and vary in sire. 
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Modern education with itt cmphasi# upon active participa- 
tion in community life necda a natural community situation in 
which to fulfill its functioni cficctivcly. The modern school 
as a community educational center for children and adults will 
be very greatly handicapped in its educational program unless 
a natural community exists. Formnatcly, the emphasis upon 
larger and more natural community units of school organiza- 
tion has led to a break with the old political unit) at least in 
respect to the smaller districts. For both elementary and sec- 
ondary school purposes small districts have been changed in 
reorganization plans that bring these smaller units into a natu- 
ral alignment with die village or urban center which provides 
the normal outlet for wicio-ccanomic life of the people. As yet 
it has been difficult for schools to break across county political 
nnits because most states and their subdivisions have been or- 
ganized for financial purposes on the county political unit basis. 
These traditional barricra of practice must be broken down to 
perniit more functional school unit organization. The desira- 
bility of a functional community situation in which the school 
activities take place, however, must be recognized as the ideal. 
It will not be possible in all area school districts to attain the 
practical ideal. Natural communities arc increasingly diffiwlt 
to determine in terms of exact geographical boundaries. Be- 
sides, in our modern society, community units are becoming 
geographically more Buid. Developments in communication 
and transportation arc rendering the geographical boundaries 
and even the center of area communities relatively unstable. 
It is only an approximation of the ideal that may he achieved. 

The trends toward larger educational administrative units 
which are based upon the natural functional needs of die com- 
munity are symptomatic of future developments in school ad- 
ministrative organization. The area basis of scconda^ sdioo 
organization assumes that existing po htical units be ig 
nored, except where the political unit coincides with Je namral 
basis of the proposed area unit. In a few instances these funo- 
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tkwtl ofitiuMtional unin will be muller than ihe tm em. 
braced in ihe tjrpkt) politiol county unit. In most caaei 
wtU be gecigra{»bicUiy larger t« the natural area conmuuutf 
req^rea. 

At preaent there ajppears to be little agitation to ovetomae 
the aitibd^ nature of our irtalc political unite. There t» lodo* 
emdeoce b oontei^rary economic and aodd derdkip* 
iueota w a functional break-down of tradidaital ttate 

Laffer focMHHMmomic communitiet are now cra«^ 
Mate lime. Metropolitaa commuaitirt are devt:io{Mng tnuibr 
tlw innMrttM of eaaier communkation and trani^rtadon ftdb> 
^ka. Many of our educational ccmfercncca. inkiituiea, ando^er 
forma of gatberiift now indude adjoining tiatei or regi<»u 
adt^ have cooumuiity of interetu and common prohtemi. It it 
probable that in the future even state lines will overcome to 
make edbeattoo serve an tnicrcsi beyond geographical state 
bewmdaries. Recoitiy, in a school survey of an urban sdhool 
oommimityi the queation of the establidcment of a junior mi* 
lege waaoxisideredL This mtall city is located on a river sepa- 
rtdng two states; acrosa the bridge in the adjoining state is a 
somewhat isolated smalt village with its e<onomic*sociat inteN 
efts oriented toward the dty. This urban community favored 
the incorporadoo of the village community in the adjoining 
state isM) the prcqxHed junior college district. Under the im* 
pMt of tudi thittl^ ardfidal state lines may eventually |^ve 

In 1931 the University of Chicago erected its Graduate 
Schod of Ethtctdim. Twenty of the profetsora in the Schod 
of Education were asked to g^vc their o^nnion on what they 
thought educatiim in the United States would be like in a 
CMitury« 4 n 1031. One of the propheciri suggested that by 
9031 our present system of slate school organisation would 
be replaced by metropolitM or regional units, twenty or lest 
in number, into which both educational and political actiddei 
of the United States would be divided, aupplanting the old 
state form of aifaniaaUon. Considering these opinions and 
thanging conditions, educational workers may well content* 
plate some modiiication of state lines for educational fmrpoin 
m the future. 
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How otfBiuxfttbn kA ^togram xecogoixe die 

jnojrtttJwed i»wcl»<rf and utbeatio^ticHis? 

The orpnination of the icwmdary education program to 
arovidc properly for the need* of rural and urban communities 
Snist be very fieaihle. The variety of problems involved at 
different atagcs in the aecondary achool program and in reladon 
to die degree of rural or urban populadon served further com* 
plicttes the problem. 

^ If the program of secondary education is based upon the 
l*3*a typr orginiaation, a careful coordinadon of the pro* 
itmu oi the last two units must be made if they are to be 
wparated and have the two.ycar scbool located centrally to 
two or more senior high schools. Some degree of differentiation 
of program will be desirable, particularly in the eleventh and 
twdfth grades, to meet the needs of diose who may terminate 
their fornial education at the end of senior high school. For 
those who wish to gel a foundation for vocational work in the 
last iwo*ycar segment of the program, it is important that meir 
counics be carefully integrated with the work to follow. Where 
the program plan is based upon the 4-4 type of organization, 
the problems of coordination are important but arc not so 
critical between the two unit* — ^tnd less so when the two divi- 
sions arc located in the immediate locality. It is generally con- 
ceded that the work of the first four-ycar unit shotdd be de- 
voted primarily to problems of general education. Vocatwmal 
or more specific types of educational preparation belong to the 

last four-ycar school unit. , , , . i* *1. * 

The setting up of functional community schools implies that 
the areas served shall have similarity of educational needs as 
far as possible. Secondary schools set up m essenttally 
areas should slant the program offered to tern 
those who are likely to remain in ^at commonrty 
tion of school. In turn, those schools located “ 
inunity areas of a predominaoUy business and 
would be expected to emphasize a program suited to the voca- 

tional needs and way of living of .econdarv 

The ta^ of developing a thorou^y functional secondary 
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education program for mrd areas i« complicated by the prob. 
lem of movement of large numbers of rural youth from the 
farma to Ullages and dtic*. Tcchno 1 o|pcal developments make 
it possible for the farmer to grow farm products for the 
nation’s needs with progressively less manual labor necessary. 
On the other hand, industry in the urban areas is steadily ex» 
panding, and the need for labor in the production and service 
occupations grows apace. The paradox for secondary education 
arises out of the fact that the populations of the cities do not 
reproduce themseives sufficiently; they depend upon migrations 
to the city to rehl! the ranks of their diminishing populations. 
The populations of the rural areas, however, increase apace. 
This means that tf the disproportionate birth rate between die 
country and the city continues, as seems probable, youth must 
be drained from the farms and the villages to find their places 
in the dries. At the time Educaiion far AH A mtricon Ymik 
was written the Educational Poridcs Commission estimated 
that approximately 46 out of every 100 youths from the farms 
and 33 out of evciy lOO youths from villages and rural towns 
muse to the cities if overpopulation and congestion in rural 
areas is to be avoided. The secondary school program in die 
TOral community, therefore, must reckon with this problem. 
Some plan must be devised to determine relatively early which 
youths are likely to stay on die farm and in the village and 
which are likely to enter technical or professional work or 
gravitate to the labor markets of the city. The latter may be 
encouraged to transfer to the city for the last segment of their 
edutsrion. A system of easy transfer from the rural community 
and area schools to the city should he developed. 

Where the rural and the urban populations arc approxi* 
mately of the same size in an area community, as in some tn» 
stances is likely to occur, adjustments in (he battery of occupa* 
tional courses will need to be made. The pattern of occupational 
needs within the smaller urban center in ail probability will not 
be as great as in the stricUy urban community. Industrial oc«i< 
pations may be greatly overshadowed by business and distribu* 
dye occupational needs in such a community. Under such dr« 
comstanccs farm and urban needs can be satisfactorily met. in 
rare cases ready transfer to larger urban schools of youths who 
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deiirc a apccial type of occupaiionai education should be made 
aa in the case of the limited need occupations. The programs 
of these KhooU should be flexible in offerings or provide trans- 
fers to nearby area sdiooh. 


How sbotttd the admtaistnidve pattern of the secondary 
school be orgaotaed? 

*1116 adminisirttivc pattern of lecondary education has un- 
deigone a slow evolution in dhe years since the academy was 
flrst established. The patterns of organizational units now 
found in the secondary schools of the United States have de- 
veloped largely since the turn of the century. The typical 8-4 
plan of public education— eig^Jt years devoted to the ele- 
mentary school and four years to the secondary school— was 
the vojpic at the beginning of this century. In Chapter II the 
nceptlons to this organizational pattern were discussed at 
some length. The junior high school, whose beginning as a 
three-year unit is generally located in the year 1910, changed 
the pattern of secondary education to two units of three years 
each above a six-year elementary school. Smaller secondary 
Khools accepted the extra two years from the elementary 
school and became six-year schools. The idea that secondary 
education rightfully included the two years beyond the tradi- 
tional high school, or new senior high school, developed rapidly 
after the first world war. At first it developed as a two-year 
mstimiion, and this hat been its predominant organizational 
pattern. Recent developments in practice have witnessed a 
growing number of four-year junior colleges. 

Educational theory seems to point to the eight-year second- 
ary school divided into two equal divisions, or what is recog- 
nized as a 4*4 organizational pattern of secondary education, 
as the most desirable form of secondary school organization 
for the future. Modern education frowns upon too many seg- 
ments in the total organization of the school. The elimination 
of Weaks in the continuity of the educational program, with 
provision of appropriate groupings for raaturily levels of the 
children is the present ideal. The final word on the future or- 
ganizational pattern for the elementary and secondary periods 
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iunior high tcbooi», a.nd 17 four^year junior high schools in a 
6-4'4 unit setup were used. Koos found the evidence in favor 
of the four>year junior high school related to the four>year 
jtmlor coUqgc to be '*subitantial and striking, and leave no 
room for doubt on the score of die reality of the rcorganiza* 
don. . * , The main conclusion is that the d>4>4 plan is at once 
^e most effective and the most econonucal means of bringing 
the htU advantage of the junior high school and the junior 
college to die community.*'* 

The organiaadon of the program of secondary education 
thus far considered has taken Into account that part of adoIes> 
cent education within the probable limits of a future genera! 
compulsory system of public education. There has been cnor* 
mous development of a program of education in connection 
with the secondary school for older adolescents who either 
have not completed the format program of the school or, hav*> 
ing completed what was available, seek additional educational 
assistance. Then, there is a widespread demand for educational 
opportunities for adults. To meet this situation the large high 
school building with its classrooms, library, auditorium, and 
particularly its vacattonal shop equipment has made the sec* 
ondary school the logical center for these activities. In some 
cities the program has so developed that the school orpniza* 
tion plans a continuous school day from eight or cight<<thlrty 
in the morning until ten o'clock at night. This makes possible a 
more flexible schedule for the regular secondary program and 
at the same time provides a maximum program for older out* 
of'School adolescents and the adults of the community. The 
organiaation of any program of secondary education that does 
not take into consideration the needs and growing demands 
for educational assistance of older youths and adults will not be 
fulfilling its obligations to our democratic society. 

Still another important aspect of the organiaation of the 
secondary school program involves the length of the school 
year. The continuance of an outmoded administrative plan of 
summer vacations is no longer justified. In an agrarian period 
of American life parents considered it necessary to have youths 

*lCiK»i Lcontrd V,, /nlefreti'iff tfi0kSih»^ itud Ctlhff, K#» Ymk: lltitHtr It 
Brothtn, 1946, p, (S7. 
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wlcated from school for work on the farm during the busy 
tummer months. For most youdts today the summer period 
away from school represents wasted time. Even worse, it may 
represent the development of activities and habits in'imio /i 
to the behavior patterns of thought and action the school is 
trying to develop through the remainder of the year. The old 
claim that youth needed the summer months to build up nerv- 
ous energy for the strain of school life has no validity In mod- 
em educational practice. The nature of Ac secondary educa- 
tional program carried on in niral communities makes possible 
a tonsiruciivc cooperative farm program for youth that in 
part ofiseis the loss of this help to the farm. Moreover, the 
educational programs now sponsored by agricultural depart- 
ments in rural secondary schools necessitate administrative 
supervision from the school on a twelve-month basis. High 
sdiool instructors in agriculture are now regularly employed on 
a twelve-month basis. In those programs where work experi- 
ence is emphasised, a serious problem has arisen with employ- 
ers who are expected to make room for a certain number of 
students during a nine-month school year and iill the gaps dur- 
ing the summer when these school youths are no longer avail- 
able. As secondary Khoois put modern theories of education 
into practice, the all-year school will become an educational and 
administrative necessity. School systems arc now adopting the 
twelve-month school in increasing numbers. Unless a major 
depression or other unforeseen developments prevent it, this 
generation should see the all-year school a common practice. 

If a closely knit program of secondary education is to be 
made possible, the unit divisions of the secondary school must 
be integrated. This cannot be achieved under the traditional 
practice of virtual administrative isolation of the units from 
one another. A closer interrelation of the administrative and 
teaching personnel of the several units must be planned. Inter- 
division committees of teachers and administrative staffs should 
be continuously active to insure an over-all awareness of the 
purposes and functioning of tiie whole pattern of secondary 
education and the part etch division or unit plays in that pat- 
tern, The fullest degree of local flexibility consistent with an 
integrated pattern of secondary education from the seventh 
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grad« throu^i the fourteenth tboutd he enctnireged in eadt 
i^ool unit. The admtniitranve organbatitm of the local 
acfaool, too, muat hccome more completely democratiacd. The 
profewionai training of aecondary teachers today placet great 
strew upon the Matters degree and many have the Doctors 
degree as tretl. The professional preparation of secondary 
•c^ool teachers has now reached a very high level. There has 
been a growing tendency to include some work in school ad< 
mliustration in the professional education of teachers. This is 
dkme on the theory that the teacher can do hit best work as a 
teadier only in so far as he ia folly familiar with the total pro- 
gram of the school and actually shares in the administrative 
ftmedon. Cooperative administrative procedures must super- 
sede the autocratic practices that have dominated our second- 
ary schools. The gulf that existed between administrators and 
die secondary school teadiing staff has been greatly lessened 
under the impact of the newer conceptions of education. This 
is reflected in the still hesitant practice of bringing teachers 
into administrative planning, and the still more hesitant prac- 
tice of sharing administrative responsibilities with teachers. 
In the smaller secondary schools cooperaive administradtm 
shared in by tl\e entire faculty is being studied and tried out as 
a means of reatieing a thoroughly democratic school. Even 
some larger higli schools have gone far in democratizing ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

How ibould dbecttfiicuJum be organised?* 

The organization of the secondary school curriciilum will 
depend primarily upon two considerations. If the traditional 
subject matter conception of the curriculum prevails, the or- 
ganizational pattern will follow one design; and if the experi- 
ence conception of the curriculum is accepted, the design wHl 
differ quite radically from that of the subject-matter curricu- 
lum. The organization of the curriculum may be influenced also 
by the type of unit organization of the school adapted. 

TraMtioml airrkitium. The educational worker is familiar 

*Ttia niudeni tluMitd mtti ibt woton wn iS* '"Cttrrfciiittm'' In Chapttr H fa 
oHUMcdm wlUt ih* dfKuwisn htn. 
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and a certain part of the program left open for cicetivea. In « 
more rigid curriculum there probably would be no clectivea in 
the ninth grade. The ratio of clcctivci to required subjecta 
would usually Increase as the student advanced in his school 
work. Even within the elective privilege some limitations would 
be imposed io most schools to insure a measure of sequence 
toward a vocational or general interest goal. With the length* 
ening of the secondary period to include the thirteenth and 
fourtcentit years, the question of the postponement of elective 
privileges until later in the secondary school pre^ram is being 
seriously conudered. 

ExperutHce curricuium. The acceptance of the concept of 
tibe curriculum as experience Ic^cally implies a diilercnt ap* 
proach to the organisation of the curriculum. Exiiericnces do 
not occur m ^e form in which traditional subjects arc cast. 
Experiences tend to center around problem situations; they 
do not lend themselves to patterns like those represented in 
the usual forms of organized subject matter. As a matter of 
fact, experience situations generally cut across traditional sub* 
|ect*inattcr boundary lines. An organizational plan of the cur* 
riculum based entirely upon the experience approach and htted 
Into our conception of education in a democratic society would 
be concerned with two major types of experiences: those de* 
Mgned to produce the kind of behavior pattern competencies 
all youths need to participate cRectivcIy as responsible ritiaens; 
and those to develop behavior competencies in keeping with 
the special aptitudes and interests of the individual. Such an 
ov«r*alt organization of the curriculum emphasis through the 
secondaty school period might be tike that shosvn in l''igure Xi. 

This twofold division in curriculum emphasis should not be 
interpreted as meaning that there is a divorce between the two 
types of teaming experiences emphasized. Those learning ex* 
pericnccs designed to care for the special aptitudes and inter* 
eats of individuals contribute In no small measure to behavior 
competencies common to all good citizenship activities. Prob- 
lem situations are common elements in all vocational activities. 
Personal traits of honesty, dependability, loyalty to peoples 
and institutions, checrfuincts, ability to get along with others 
arc part of any good program of vocational education. These, 
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m turn, are the common behavior characteristics essential to 
good dttacnship. By the same token those learning experiences 
developed under the division core or common learnings curric- 
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ulum make a vita! contribution to competencies deemed neces* 
aary for effective vocational activities and personal efficiency. 
The power of critica! thinking, command of communication 
skills, social understandings, facility in cooperative activity, 
health habits, and others are important also for the develop- 
ment of personal aptitude and Interest competencies. 

CoR&CoMMOM Learnings: These are terms that have 
<»mc into popular use to cover experiences designed to produce 
the kind of behavior pattern competencies all youths need to 
partidpate effectively as responsible citizens now and later. 

It is unfortunate that the term core has been used to cover this 
particular phase of the experience concept of the curriculum. 

It can mean almost “all things to all men” unless it is carefully 
defined. The term core is used in education to cover two major 
conceptions of curriculum orpnization. The older traditional 
use of the term has been applied to a particular grouping of 
subjects in the school program called "constants” — ^those^sub- f 
jeets offered in the high school program which all students 
were required to study in contradistinction to a second group- 
ing of subjects called "variables” from which the student was 
free to elect those he wished to study to complete a full sched- 
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tile of work toward ^daation. Thti uie of the term core re* 
ferred first to an organisation of traditional «ubject*matter 
coufsm, and setxmd to the fact that these subjects were com. 
monty studied by alt students. Ute development of a new concep- 
tion of die curriculum as •‘experience'* has focused attentiem 
upcm ej^fiencea rather than subject matter in the educative 
process. The term core has come to be applied in modem 
education to thos» types of erpmenta thought nectssttry far 
dl lemners i« order to develop eertam behm-hr eompefencies 
eotisidered esseniutl for efecihe Iki^f in our demorrotk so* 
mty. 

The use of the term tore applied to the experience curricu* 
Itun should be clearly and diarpiy diRerentiated from its tra* 
dltional usage; it must be completely divorced from any pat* 
terns of 8ufajcct*matter courses. The two ideas represent t 
contradiaion in terms and a confusion in educational thinUng. 
The organization mthin the experience furriculum of all those 
phases of experienee which it is felt ihould be eammon to aU 
learners is the core, Pierce's debnition is “The core program 
consists of those activities of living necessary for oU as worthy 
members of our social order.’'* 

Another writer in a discussion of the curriculum says; 

The eore, then, » wc are u»ina the tntn, impiir» dui part nt ifte eui^ 
riculutn whkh odees ss iu major ji4) ihr drvrlofmKm ot fwoonsl and 
•odal retpontibiHiy and rompriency nwtlnl by all yomh lo serve the 
Deeds of a deroocraiic socKrty.* 

Leonard considers live characteristics of the eore area : 

The first (baractertttic of the core phase of the rortkulutn t» that it 
utiikes the problems of personal and Mcia] deveUrpmrni common to all 
youth. 

A second chanKteristk » that it develops thoie problrmi without refer* 
ence to the traditimtal subjecMiwner fields. 

A third characteristic of the eore » that it rncouraaes the uie of the 
probleiu-salving technique to attack problems. 

•pierce, Paul R., Oevchj^hf 4 ttigk Jra**/ C»mnr/a«, Kew Voft: Abseifcaa 
Bot^ Cmnpao]', iV4i, p> 119. 

’Laonsnl, J. Paul, ttrwkfks tSt Sttnittr Sttmt C^rnntom. Ktw Ycrtt 
Rloeliari 4 e (^> Ick., 1996, p. inp 
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A fewttb cbarideriiik of the core onmisMion u Its provision for in- 
dNdutl and group guidaaoe. 

A fifth and final characteristic. ... The cote organization provides 
for a ichcttic of organaing amind die cote the majority of teachers of 
the tdiool in relation to a dominant central purpose— that of developine 
ndal competence— and of dewlrqiing the rest of the school program 
arouod mdtvidtui bterests and purpoMS supplementing the core work,** 

The teim t-oinaian Uammgs U used by many as synonymous, 
frith core. The concept of "common” is identical with the no- 
tiott of core as repreieniatlve of some basic learnings a$ uni- 
wrwl and essential for all. The term common learnings has 
been popularised particularly through tu use and graphic pres- 
entation by the Educational PoUdes Commission m Education 
for 411 4merkaH Youth. A few quotations frill show the iden- 
tity of educational concept between the core idea and that of 
ctmsmon learnings as evolved in Education for All American 
Youth. In an attempt to develop tiie concept of common learn- 
tnga at opposed to those learnings which should be dififeren- 
dated to meet the spedal needs or interests of individual stu-' 
denta, certain questions and conclusions are drawn that reveal 
die basic conception of Common Learnings held by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 

At what limiM and in what ways, !t was asked, do the interests and 
educattonal needa of maturing ymith tend to diverge widely enough so 
that |»rt» of the curriculum i^uld he correspondingly differentiated? 
And in what mspecls do the educational needs of youth continue to be 
common to all and beat served through a curriculum followed by all 
students? . . » 

Other imperative eduettiond needs of youth, It was believed, can best 
be met by educaiionat cjtperiauxs common to ali students. Such is the ewe 
frith the nmda to maintain good heslch; to grow in understanding and 
competence as ciiiaeiM, membeis of famflies, and consumers; and to der 
velop appreciation of beauty and a sdentific point of view. ... 

But how provide those other learning experiences deemed 
for all youth— the eiqpcrieiKet whtrii, it had been agreed, all youth wmd 
have in OHaiatin? . . * 

And how may these be organized so « to be most effective? 

pp> jfe-tw* . -.Wit 
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The common learnings were iinalif identihcd as those in* 
duding dhe essential expertencrt for all In the areas of citisen* 
ship, family life, health, economic processes involving pro* 
ducers and consumers, appreciation of llterattire and the arts, 
use of the English language, the facts, principles, and methods 
of science needed by all students, and “guidance of individual 
students.'* Unfortunately, the Educational Policies Commit* 
sion, in an eSort to develop a program of i^ondary educa- 
tion that mig^t have a semblance of practicality for their 
conservative educational public, has so compromised the con- 
cepdon of common learnings by attempts at practical adjust- 
ments as to confuse the idea in the minds of the average 
reader.** 

MoOERN CURJUCULUM PATTERNS! Tlw eSottf of Scliool 
systems to develop programs of secondary education in har- 
mony with the new conceptions of education and the curricu- 
lum have produced many variations from the theoretical ideal. 
Most of these programs attempt to take into account the core 
or common leaminp in organiaaiion. h scheme suggested tn 
Education for All American Youth organises the curriculum 
into two major divisions— <omman learnings, and individual 
and vocational interests. For practical purposes of organisa- 
tion these major divisions arc again subdivided as indicated in 
Figure Xll. It is assumed, however, that these luhdiviiiont 
are made largely for ease in scheduling rather than in any 
recognition of essential diSerenccs in the approach to he made 
to die parts. 

The Wells High School of Chicago, a large city high school 
of over twenty-five hundred students, has been experimenting 
with various modifications of its curriculum in an cRori to 
bring it into line with the experience concept. For many 
reasons this school has kept the framework of broad subject 
titles for classification and schedule purposes. Tabic 24 shows 
that the organtaation of the curriculum program is not the tra- 
ditional subject organi/ation even though the familiar broad 
subject titles Art, English, Social studies. Science, ami so forth 
are given. The column entitled “Functions of Living" suggests 

"To umitmind ih* eompromiyo ammiurd in Edwnfitn AU 
Ttuth »ot pp. sjOHMs in that bexA, 
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ORGANIZATION OF A PROGRAM 
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« ftmiUnty •« !*«*•< idct m\h thw of tiheTirginia and Missla- : 
tippt plan. 1 he “Area* of Unag” colmnn further indicates 
the departure of this pr<^ara plan from the traditional To 
ihe*e “Arcaa of Uving” and to indicate that the old 
pattern of *uh/crt tide* in the Table are aomewhat misleading 
u to the nature of thU eurricultun program, a chart follows 
TsAle as which wilt attain the radical departure of this 
adioora curriculum from the tradiduMud. 

A amall community sccondaiTf idiool, on the other hand^ 
with eleven fulhtimc and three partwrime teachers has tried to 
dmtop an experience curriculum with emphasis upon ^e core 
otganiaatiim. To escape the confusion the faculty felt douded 
Uie meaning of the terms core and common learnings, they sub* 
pututed the term "general educadon.” Under the plan outi. 
lined they hoped to avoid entirely the subject-matter type of 
Qirriculuffl. llie prc|tram as oadined is presented in Table 




How should (he guidanea fuot^oa be ocgsnized? 

Why it impantmtf Guidance is a relative new* 

comer to the field of edoraiion; before the turn of the centmy 
faidance was virtually unknown in American secondary educ^. 
tion. Before that those who went to the secondary schoohv 
in general, were pointed definitely toward the academic wojsb. 
of the college or the univerwiy. Most of these planned a future 
in i^e profeMion*. College entrance requlraaiente tended to be ' 
uniform. The program of the college or university did not = 
difier greatly for at least the first two years, and most four^ 
year college programs were not too ^ssirailar. Most 
schools ofiered a single curriculum program with very 
elective privilege, liven the few larger high schools 
traduced very limited multiple curriculums did not vary tBatt ; . 
subject ofieringa greatly.” It was not the serond and 
third decade of this century that larger high schools began to 

**f*t a jjUmt* «pf itit HaM b«« 
l»tor In If la *** SdnW, JnS* E*» 
tiu Mmk t»^m m 

i*»*. W- «*"**' 
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offer a plethora of course*.*’ Going from the one octrentc of 
rigidity of subject offerinp to the other extreme of a confusing 
nuiltiplicity of subject# only served to create the problem of 
intelligent selection of courses by immature high school stu- 
dents. 

The rapid increase of secondary students that faegsn about 
1900 brought many youths to Khoot who were not interested 
in, or capable of, or who could not finance education beyond 
the high school. In addition, there were many who were not 
able to continue for a full four years of high school education. 
The new influx to the secondary school consisted mostly of 
those with skilled and semiskilled vocational needs and inter* 
ests. 

Maladjustments in our schools hccamc a matter of growing 
concern. Youths were getting into the wrong courses for which 
they lacked aptitude or interest. The old bugaboo of respect* 
ability of college preparatory courses led many into blind alley 
programs. Failures and eliminations doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled. Part of these failures and eliminations repre* 
sented changes in schedules due to lack of knowledge of the 
nature of a course at the time of enrolling. This led to handi* 
caps in late shifts to other courics, disappointments, and a 
natural increase of apathy toward school work of all kinds. 
Also, many students found themselves in school hccauie of 
compulsory attendance laws or parental insistence and they 
had no definite goals to motivate them. 

The first effort to meet this serious situation was to attempt 
some kind of vocational direction of the student. Frank Par* 
sons, in 1908, began vocational placement guidance In Boston, 
principally with out-of-school youth. The vocational guidance 
and placement movement quickly c.iught the imagination and 
favor of people. It will be remembered that one of the early 
purposes of the junior high school movement was that of vo- 
cational exploration and guidance. With the popufartly of such 
books as Brewer’s Vocational and Educational Guidanre, pub- 
lished in igi8, educational guidance found a place beside voca- 
tional guidance. Even then, the major emphasis in educational 

*S«e dupter 111 ler a i}iiKiift,lon «f ibr ntf rirular KtKwIa 

diuliig the aeceod and third dixade« oi ihia reniitrjr. 
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guidwice in it« early period wat Itmjicd to the wise selection of 
a vocation and the proper educatiwt for the vocation chosen 

mat ii Ihf rnfamny of With a better knowledge 

of the complex psychological nature of the human organism 
and the imrmluction of a radical change in the conception of 
kaming and the goal* of education, which have come about 
in the past rjuaricr-ccntury, the guidance movement has faced 
a period of confusion and adjuitment, A better understanding 
of individual diRcrences hat complicated ^e guidance problem 
line* each individual has to be considered as an entity with 
peculiar educational needs and cannot be fitted into a few 
pattern sfcrcotvpcs. Now that kaming is rccogniacd as a 
ijjtticr of acquiring changes in behavior patterns through ex- 
perience rather than the acquisition of knowledge primarily 
through memory, the problem of directing the learning process 
is considered to be far more dlScuit than it was thought to 
be of yore, I'lic miHkm conception of the educational purposes 
as guiding the youth into the aquitition of those behavior 
competencies that will enable him to participate most efiec- 
tively as an individual in democratic society has created a 
further problnn for the guidance movement. 

TTic dcfininons of guidance that are popularly accepted 
today make it dilbaiti to determine how the guidance function 
is to be separated from at least one phase of the purpose of 
general rducaiion, A definition representative of the better 
thinking m this field is that luggcsicd in the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards: 

Guidanc*'. a% applm) to ihe Kwndsry school, should he thought of as 
an orssswiiied dnieinKl to Rive tjstetiMtic aid to pupils m making 
ndiuomrnN m vaim* »rpri »l pnAlcms which they must meet— educa- 
lioni), vricJUfctw*!, hrsbh, moral, aodal, civic, and pctwnal. It should 
endravor help ihc pupil lo know himself as an individual and as '8 
member d< wt »rry ; lo enahk him to correct certam of his shortcoojingsi 
that iflterfrrc wnh profftc**; lo know about vi^tiona and professit^ so 
that Ik nwy iwivlbamtly cl*»o»e and prepare, in whole or in part, for a 
life career : and to a****! him in the OMatant discovery and development 
of abidinit crrative and rKrtanonal interesw.'* 

♦■irw.lvaiiw Cotrtut. WaUiJjipons Ceopeistitv Siady of Secoodary School 
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Another definition of guidance which ii widely accepted ap. 
peart to be in general agreement with that of the Cooperative 
Study of Secon^ry School Standards although the cmidtatis 
of tbit definition it potiibly more restricted. 

Guidance in the aeamdary school refen to that anwet of the educa* 
tkioat prograin whid) n OMKemed opeciallr with Iwtpma the tHtpil to 
become idjiitted to his present sttuation and to plan hi* future m line with 
h^ inteiests, ahfltiies, and social needs.’* 

It ia edear that the conceptions of guidance presented in these 
definitions are partly envisaged in the modern conceptions of 
the purposes of education. Under the old ideas of education 
and die curriculum, the pupil was much like a ship afloat with* 
out a rudder or compass on an uncertain sea. The confusing ar> 
ray of courses to be taken and die uncertain direction in whidi 
these studies led forced the school to maintain a pcrsotmel 
member who understood the significance of courses taken tn 
a givot pattern to equip the pupil for the aiiainmcni of a defi* 
nite goat and who, at the same time, could advise the learner 
in terms of his interests and abilities which goals and patterns 
it was desirable and expedient for him to seek, 

Today the curriculum is not thought of in terms of diKrete 
subjects to be studied. It ti thought of rather as consisting of 
those experiences which develop the individual, social, and vo« 
cadonal compctenctei necessary for efleciive living in society. 
Education is the guidance of the pupil in his learning activities 
so that he has those experiences appropriate for the develop* 
ment of needed competencies. Thus, the guidance function, as 
defined by the authorities quoted, hectimes Identified with the 
total educative program of the school. 

How shtdl guideanee be imptementedf It is at this point that 
the difficulties involved in much of contemporary “professional 
guidance'* thinking and modern educational philosophy «td 
practice are brou^t sharply into focus.** Professional guid* 

'^smrln, Siilrlejr A. an4 ErwiMMt. CiiSArd E, in ih* StnnitHj 

S(A»oL New York: D. ApplT(o».Ceewiv Onmftnf, Itic-, f«ie, pp. i>a- 

*Tb« caDfufCim and dWraitlea in wskS Ibe ha,U imU P 

Wall Indicated In ibe detimtiva diwuMion of liie putSkHW at iutdawM t» Waneis, 
Jaae. Hifk-S(h»»l Ptmamt t^tri Ttdttjf, Nfw Ywht MKitaw.Hdl Book CaO’ 
psar, Ine, iscS, pp, s-ji. 
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tnce would wt up an organixation charged with responsibilitv ^ 
for the guidance function in cemtradiatbetion to, and lartelv 
wperimpofcd upon, the educational process directly in oper, 
atioft between the pupil and the teacher. It is easy to see Siat 
a curriculum program conaitting of discrete subjects taught 
widiout much relation to cadi other and wthout regard for the 
immediate problems of the learner would not provide the 
services contemplated in guidance procedures. In fact, these 
practices of the achool have led to the development of tie 
guidance function to meet these areas of neglected pupil needi; 
The organiaation of separate “organized services’* and persgh- 
nel to meet this need for guidance is a logical development of 
traditional educational practice. There was virtually no wa^ 
for the pupil to gel help on his peraonal, social, or vocatiomif 
problems from the spedarist trained in the niceties of grarn^ 
tnatical syntax, mathematical axioms, or Latin declensions. i 

Professional guidance, therefore, has developed an elahi:^ 
rale organizational structure and a personnel specially trained 
to operate the ayilem. in many, if not most; of our larg^ 
ammndary schools such a guidance plan can render pupils : 
distinct service. Unfortunately, the elaborate devices and per* 
sonnel contemplated in modem guidance programs make tldi. 
utilisation impractical in most small high schools. An efiort 
has been made to secure pare«tiffle guidance programs m sttdh 
schools. The cost of such a program has left most schools 
out the benefit of any formal programs of guidance. 

The concepts of education presented in this book as repfi^ 
•entative of forwarddooking contemporary educational tfioiiigljt, 
and graphically portrayed in « compromise form in Edue4t§0^ ° 
(or Ati AmrriraM Youih simply transfer most of the guii^|c^ 
activities outlined in the usual textbook on guidance tO/W - 
regular functions of the cisuwroom teacher. It cannot wittft- 
often or too emphatically repeated diat the teacher in mp^rn 
education is concerned not with teaching subjects 
but with the guidance of youth in those behavioral adjustinents 
which will enable him to live successfully in his present 
ment, and develop competencies for the future. Everyttong 
the teacher docs must contribute dcfinitdy to the achievfeipettt 
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of tliis educatke goal. The teacher ha» no oiher funcdoti or 
justification as a member of ihe athool tiaS. 

There baa been an evoluiiimary dcvela|jmcnt in programs of 
secondarjr schools toward the functional conception of edtKa> 
tioti. The emphasis upon eairacurricular activities as a part 
of the idiool program was one of the early ladt adminitms 
of the aub|ect<matfer schools that certain basic needs of youth 
were not l^ing met in the traditional school program. It was 
thought that fundunental personal and social ne^s could be 
met dirough these exiradegal anivitiet attached to the sdiooL 
The home room represents another cRort to bolster an and* 
^ated educational system; the homeroom period provided 
an opportunity for the performance of certain guidance func> 
dona. These have been important adjuncts to a school system 
that has tried to hold the traditional acailemic Khool prcquyam 
ttridi one hand and with the other hand grasp the newer educ8> 
tional ideas eaprcised m these program devices. Until schools 
are ready to accept modern conceptions of education and adopt 
an educational program in ftili harmony therewith, such cduca* 
tional devices arc valuable means of bridging, to some extent, 
the gap between educational antiquity and educational modcr» 
nity. 

The development of the experience curriculum has made 
possible the full exercise of the guidance functions within die 
natural framework of the secondary school program. In fact, 
it becomet an integral part of the educational and priqp-am 
ideal. Modern secondary education at its best embodies the 
enence of the guidance function as the heart of its program. 
The core organixatiem of the curriculum has made guidance of 
a high order a natural part of the educative process. Here the 
teacher becomes the major vehicle of guidance integrated into 
the to^l activities of the core. Three aspects of the core organ* 
Izatioft contribute to this practical cxcrciK of guidance as a 
function of the program; first, the adoption of class periods 
two or three hours in length for core purposes removes from 
the school the sense of rigidity and artificiality that surrounds 
the typical school— it presents a more lifelike atmosphere in 
which the norma! activities of life can he carried on. Second, 
thia lengthened period provides time for methods better 
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adapted to the experience type of learning. Problem-solving 
techniques with experiences in individual and group activities 
make it possible for the teacher to counsel pupils informally as 
a natural part of the instructional function and under circum- 
stances where such counsel is pertinent to the situation. 
Teacher-pupil planning, both group and individual, is facili- 
tated in these longer periods. This aspect of the Instructional 
procedure emphasized in modern education is a very valuable 
phase of the guidance activity of the classroom teacher. The 
flexibility, the informality, and the sense of cooperativeness of 
a properly conducted core period makes guidance a matter of 
prevention more than one of remedial concern. Third, the 
lengthened core period limits the number of pupils the teacher 
must contact each day. With two core periods per day the 
teacher has his per-pupil teaching load reduced from the 125 
to 1 75 pupils customarily faced in the classroom in a traditional 
high-school program to 40 to 60 pupils under the core pro- 
gram. This makes possible an intimate knowledge of these 
students which is not feasible for a school guidance specialist. 
The core teacher is expected to know each pupil in the core 
group, his personal abilities and interests, social character- 
istics, home background, and, by close contact and study of the 
pupil, the teacher will provide that general and specific edu- 
cational guidance and direction which enables the pupil to 
grow normally as a well-rounded individual and valued member 
of the school and community. 

These modern educational developments are emphasizing 
the increased place of the classroom teacher in guidance and 
minimizing the emphasis upon the out-of-class guidance per- 
sonnel, It is difficult to see how the basic functions of guiding 
the pupil in growth in personal and group living^ can be 
carried on as effectively by someone removed from intimate 
daily contact with the pupil as by the teacher who lives in close 
contact with the student under the conditions implied in the 
newer schools. Guidance by oflfice counseling would appear to 
be limited in value. Sensing this situation, one educational 
leader has observed that the solution of this problem is not to 
be found In tlic “multiplication of personnel with sharply 
differentiated functions” but in the recognition of the place of 
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the teadber in tnc»ieni education, with attention devoted ta 
appropriate curriculum revision.” Another leader, who has 
developed an outstanding educational prt^am in a large hi^ 
•dhool, has based his program upon the principle that Icam* 
ing takes place through caperience. Therefore he has centered 
die direct guidance activity in the hands of the clasaro(»n 
teacher. Certain “basic principles" were set up to govern die 
gpidaiu» procedures in the Wells High School : 

FifK it WM negarded » badti thu prafelenw whkh conwentionaltf esQ 
for guidance ahould be anikipaied and eliminattd ihmugh develt^ment 
of a eunkulum fiticd to pupiU’ inierrat*. abihim, and nml*. . . . Our 
principle was ihua enuivaJent to ufing that rtitiKuitim imptovetnent is 
dw chief vriikle of puidarKr. A womd ptincipir wan that pixUiKe abmild 
be conoemed mn so much with determining a given nKhe lor the raudent 
and then fitting him into it as with training him to mm realtuk prob- 
lems here and now, that he might rfleciivelr iwrt the complex problemi 
of later life. ... A third principle wat ihat guidance dimild be an in* 
tqpal part of the curriculum cortductnl in the ttwdrntV actual teaming 
s'tcuuiofw and ntn^ inirdve specialiaed personnel and insirucricma} tuMhia* 
«ry, A fcmrth prirKiple, developed as the result of continued ntperknee 
and study, wu that the normative utrnu(k data regarding adoieicsnts 
should aot overinfiueiwe guidance piocrdure* to the negteef ol persomd, 
individual condiiiom tentecling a pupil.” 

The Wells High School maintains a Guidance Clinic, but; 
the maior activity of the guidance personnel is that of traitK 
ing and servicing classroom and home room teachers who do 
die actual facc>tO'facc guidance "in learning situations as 
needed.” The Guidance Clinic provides the teachers with test 
result data, secures data from the elementary schools which 
serve as feeders to the high school, and assist in other ways to 
make data helpful in actual guidance situations available to 
teachefs. 

The development of a guidance program in the secondary 
school is recognized as sn important educational asset. Schools 
with a traditional educational curriculum must have a well* 

"‘Altwror, Harold, HnrfMmmtff tkp Ui§k StMmtt Cwmnhm, Hvm VwSj Hw 
MocnUlso Company, tsi7< S> lS7> 

*PI«r«a, Paul R., Dmffupmf « ttigk r«rririi/aw, Ntw* York; Afasrkta 
Soak CMtpafly, rsini PP ai7>rt(. 
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ofgania«(t guidance program to supplement the work of the 
echool and to oflwt Ae maladjostraents created by an educa- 
donat program unsuited to the needs of today's youth, The 
thoroughly modern school will incorporate much of the guid- 
ance function into the educarional program adm'inistered by the 
dassfoom teacher. Spccialacd phases of guidance, it would 
appear, will still require the services of guidance personnel 
broadly educated to understand not only the pupil but also the 
peculiar functions of education within our sodety. To what 
eatent the work of the guidance personnel will be that of 
servicing the teaching staff or participating in face-to-face 
guidance of the pupil cannot be stated with assurance at this 
time. Experience in developing procedures for the efiective 
implementation of the modem conceptions of education must 
be relied upon to indicate in die immediate future the b^; 
techniques and organizadon of guidance for the new secondaif 
sditwls. 
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Qumionv aiui Prablrim 

I. Prepare a oup of an ideal nchotd diMtkl in aonw irciion of y^i 
rttic. Coiudder awch mailer* a* iiarwporiatum of pupiU, mate aid*, 
awented valuation, and location «l •rrondary witwd*. 

3, Study a map of the K'hool dirtrkl* in your »taic. Make ruggrMton* 
far reorgankint; dkliki* lo improve cducaiionai «ervicf*, 

3. What argument* can you advance, pro and «*«, on the 4-4 and 
3 > 3»3 otganiitatiiin* of the •reondary *chool ? 

4. Work out a ojitimirlee leporl on Seawn and Har|irw(»n‘» Tka New 
Arnttmo CoUf^f, and lolhnv the irpoft with «!*»* docuwion. 

5. Study the rtconunendatron* of the American Votaiuinal Awocialkw 
on vocational training and dweuw the recommendation* in da**. 
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6* Interview CiLO> find A.F, of L. leaders for theit recommendations 
on vocational training. Do the same with parents, professional people, 
and business leaders. 

7. Fool your own experience with that of the class in an attempt to 
discover local issues that have precipitated “school lights." Suggest 
ways and means of avoiding such situations. 

8. What arc some of the problems or issues that arise in the reorganiza- 
tion of smaller districts Into a larger consolidated district? 

9. How would the “community sdiool" building differ from the con- 
ventional buildings now common throughout the United States? 

to. Read Edueaim far All Amermn Youth and discuss the advantages 
or liisadvantages, as you see them, of teaching "common learnings'* 
mi compared with teaming one or two subjects under the conventional 
plan. 

1 1. Present to the class a panel discussion on some problem facing the 
sewndaiy teacher when the schools institute the twelve-month year. 

la. Describe as i^xcifkally as you can the differences between an “au- 
thoritarian" and a “democratic" school administration. 

13. Contrast the traditional subject curriculum with the emerging ex- 
perieiKe<orc curriculum from the viewpoint of the possibility of 
providing for individual difierences. 

14. Work out a set of objectives for the traditional subject curriculum 
and state your objectives in terms of the actual changes in pupil 
behavior that you expect to bring about. Do the same for the core 
curriculum or for "common learnings." Which is easier to do, to 
male objectives for the subject or the core organization of the cur- 
riculum? 

15. Establish a case for various promotion, guidance, homogeneous- 
gfoupiti®* and other procedures as being attempts to make an out- 
moded subject organaatlon of the curriculum serve the needs of 
pupils. 

16. What would you recommend as desirable preparation for teachers 
who are going to work in cither a “common learnings” or "core” 
program? 



CHAPTER XIV 


WHAT ARB SOMB OF THE POSSIBLE LIMITING 
FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
IDEAL SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


Hm do md^guate pUnt fanlUitt limit iht progrmf At 
the Century of ProgrcM Expoiltion, held in Chicago in 1933, 
A Wa»hin^on artist nineteen years old and just graduated 
from high school exhibited three large paintings representing 
education yesterday, today, and tomorrou'. The little red 
tdtool house, of course, typified the poverty of school plant 
facilities of Yesterday. Unfortunately, that picture li repre* 
sentative still of a large per cent of the school plants nctw in 
use. The school of Today depicted a single school plant of our 
better conventional type to he found in most larger communL 
ties, capable of limited ministration to the needs of children 
and adults. The third mural, drawing upon the imagination, of 
our school of Tomorrow shows children and parents thronging 
to a targe modernistic Civic Center, which houses the school, 
theater, gymnasium, library, concert and dance halls, at well 
as other plant facilities. 

These murals dramatize the contrast between the inadequacy 
of our plant facilities for the kind of a program contemplated 
In modern secondary education. The old conception of second- 
ary education based upon an academic curriculum in prepara- 
tion for successful entrance to college needed little tn plant 
facilities other than a building with enough room space to teat 
the student body, A verbal type education based largely upon 
the mastery of textbook content required a minimum of plant 
faciliciei. 

Unfortunately, the longevity of the physical school plant Is 
endrely out of keeping with the tempo of change in educational 

m 
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need*. A* a result, the demands of a modern program of edu- 
cation arc very often stvmied by functionally obsolete building 
facilities which are still judged by the community as in too good 
a condition to be scrapped. Because of lack of community and 
of local educational leadership vision of what ought to be, 
building facilities are often unsuited to recognized needs. Mod- 
ern secondary education, servicing in many communities up- 
ward* of 90 per cent of the youth, must have extensive plant 
facilities to provide for the different types of educational op- 
portunities the needed program anticipates. Desirable home- 
making activities for girls cannot be prodded in the typical 
school building as now constructed. The same must be said for 
preparation for vocational education where extensive shop 
fadiitics arc required. The demands for education no longer 
baaed on textbooks pet se, but upon the use of large libraries 
must have building facilities equal to, if not better than, the 
libraries of a fair-sized community. To overcome this difficulty, 
which is inherent in most school buildings, some larger cities 
are providing branch libraries often located across the street 
from large secondary schools. The emphasis upon health in 
modern education demands suites of rooms for medical, dental, 
and nursing services; and activities involve the need of art 
laboratories, music rooms, recreational facilities, auditoriums, 
and various other rooms. The more the program of the school 
becomes identified with the community, the greater are the 
demands of the adults and older out-of-school youth for build- 
ing facilities adequate to their needs. 

!t is quite clear that the general lack of building facilities 
to meet a modern program of secondary education must seri- 
ously limit the development of a thoroughgoing secondary 
school program in the majority of our school communities. At 
the present moment it is one of the crucial problems faced by 
wide awake school faculties. Until adequate school ^ plant 
facilities arc made possible, we must delay the realization of 
even an approximation of the desirable goals of secondary edu- 
cation now generally advocated. . 

How do inadequate materials and equipment limit the 
eramf All that has been said of the limitations of building 
facilities applies with even greater force to inadequate ma- 
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and equipment. There ire too many achools with inade* 
quate plants where the eduoitional problem is restricted even 
Either because the school does not possess the mater iats and 
equipment to carry forward the kind of a program possible 
with building fadlides at band. Much more enriched and 
daborate programs could be carried on in the average school 
plant if materials and equipment that could be adapted to such 
plants were made available. Most schools, even where the 
buildings are reasonably comm^^lous. still have desk seating 
fixed to the fioor and arranged in rigid rows facing the front 
of die room. This type of teadng Is suited only to the anti* 
quated conception of education that glorified the lesson recita* 
don or the mind>stuffing lecture. Problemsolving study situ* 
ations where youths gather around tables, singly or in less 
fomnal groups, to analyte problems, plan their attack upon 
these problems, and, within the limits of the nature of these 
problems, attempt a solution of them in the classroomdibrary 
situation, could be greatly facilitated if proper chairs and 
tables or at least movable deihs were substituted for the fixed 
desks of an out<moiIcd cducatioiiai era. The tame may be said 
for library and other materials needed to carry through a 
modem educational program. Just recently a high school 
teacher, anxious to utitixe the newer educational approach in 
her core ciaues, painted somewhat despairingly to her class* 
room and exclaimed : “I low can ! apply the orwer Ideas of edu» 
cation in my clxssci with these old desk seats and very little 
reference material in the library?’* With appropriate movable 
tables in place of fixed desks, doubting, and sometimes trebling, 
the fibrai7 reference sources, and tise of materials useful In 
classroom problem^lving situations, most schools could do 
much to overcome the handicaps of poor plant facilities. 

There are many kinds of equipment and materials that 
would reduce materially the limitations upon the educational 
programs in most schools. Hie use of radios. visuaUaid ma* 
terials of all sorts, public address systems, duplicating machines 
of difierent kinds in sufficient quantities to make them cauly 
available to teachers, files for classrooms, and other miscellany 
are the kinds of general equipment and materials every second* 
aiy school can provide. In such special areas as art most 
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tchooh are poorly supplied with adequate materials for the 
creative activities of pupils; in music the limitation so often 
felt, tn the small schools particularly, is the lack of musical 
instruments; m business education, as indicative of all voca. 
rional work, the lack of enough up-to-date machines of all 
varieties used m business offices is a serious handicap to a pro- 
gram designed to send efficient youth into business positions 
The same unnecessary limitations exist in other areas such as 
science, health, and recrearioiuToo many communities think of 
education as it existed in a by-gone age> They do not realize 
the handicaps lack of proper equipment bring to a modernly 
conceived secondary school program nor how much these would 
overcome many liraiudons imposed by an inadequate school 
plant. 


/if what way does insufficient financial support afect the 
school programt The evils of inadequate school plants and 
equipment in large measure spring from a root cause — ^lack of 
Khool finances to build physical school plants and provide 
proper equipment. It is estimated that to carry through the 
secondary school program on die scale envisioned in Education 
far Jit Amerkan Youth would require at least double and 
probably treble the amount of money now spent on education; 
It is obvious that plant facilirics cannot be adequately de^- 
velopcd without a decided increase in the financial support of 
education. 

Lack of money also affects the adequacy of the school per- 
sonnel to carry forward enriched school opportunities for 
youth and adults. The old academic curriculum required a 
minimum of teaching personnel. The further the school pro: 
gram diverges from this minimum, the more personnel is 
needed, the better and more specialized the staff must be, and 
the less mass education can be carried on. Consequently the 
costs of education rise precipitously. ■ 

Associated closely with the limitations placed upon the -a^ 
quacy of school personnel by insufficient finances is the 
upon school services that result from inadequate financial' sup-- 
port. During the depression of the thirties many schools cut. 
off special ttrvlces not yet completely recognized as an integral 
part of the educadonal program. Free or minimum cost 
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lunches, mcdicat and nursing services, bus transportation serv. 
ices, easy access by pupil or adult groups to the use of the 
school plant and equipment were frequently eliminated entirely 
or greatly reduced. Summer rmcational pr^rams and other 
usual summer activities were curtailed. This is symptomatic of 
the causes for the absence of many services advocated by edu> 
cators. When the Educational Policies Commission rccom* 
menda that all public library and recreational servircs of the 
community be controlled and supported ^ the same offidalt 
that mana^ the schools, they are suggesting a type of service 
for which finances arc not now available.' 

The growing demand for a twclvemtonth school, the intro* 
duction of the nursery and the kindergarten, the extension of 
education through the thirteenth and fourteenth school years, 
and the demand for educational services to out'oLschool youth 
and adu!ta-»ali are limited or completely prohibited at present 
because of lack of money. The key to much of the limitation 
placed on educational programs lies in inadequate finances for 
education in the richest nation of the world. 

How ii the ichoat program tamiiiwfted by iradiliomtt pat* 
ietns of tht atrrirulumf It must never be forgotten that the 
traditional secondary school turrirulum has been academic in 
character: it has emphasised the values of antiquity; ir hat 
shown little concern for the world of the present. As a result, 
the traditional rurricuhim has stressed the ancient classics of 
literature and language, the history of older cultures, partic* 
ularly of western and southern Europe, and formal rhetoric. 
Little attention was given to mathematics until the changes in 
secondary education after tSno. It is said that the students of 
Harvard University in the colonial period were so lacking in 
simple arithmedcal dtills that it was with difficulty that many 
could locate a particular place in a hook through its page 
number. Such a curriculum could in no sense provide the kind 
of education we are concerned with in secondary education 
today. Because of the reactionary forces that have dominated 
the curriculum of the secondary schools in America until recent 
years, there is still a strong preference for the academic curritj* 

'Erfucsilontil t*«iHel(r» Sirvun iS# WsOtiaxvuu. 

Ntrisasl EUuciiiiiifl Atworliuiun. ts}s> 
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ulum on the part of many. Such a curriculum has been limited 
to those preparing for coUege or those capable of grapplinjr 
with ideas cast mainly in a verbal setting— the so-caUed “ab- 
stract-mindcd.’^ Large numbers of students find it difficult to 
get much profit out of a curriculum so highly abstract and so 
unrelated to the problems of the contemporary world in which 
they live. The traditional curriculum is recognized as unsuited 
to the needs of youths going directly into some form of occu- 
pational activity from the secondary school. More than that, 
recent studies cast grave suspicion upon the traditional curric- 
ulum as the most effective means of preparing youth for college. 
The evidence to date supports the broader curriculum pattern 
even for college preparation. 

Another limitation imposed upon the school program by the 
adherence to the traditional curriculum is the definite tendency 
of the supporters of this curriculum to discourage the develop- 
ment of more practical or enlarged curriculum offerings. The 
extreme emphasis upon the “cultural” or “mental discipline” 
values that are claimed for the traditional curriculum places 
upon more practical curriculum offerings the odium of inferi- 
ority, low-brow, or just plain having little or no educational 
value. Under such unfavorable circumstances in some schools 
the classical curriculum offerings are chosen by youths unfitted 
for these courses while the more valuable general vocational 
and semi-vocational courses remain poorly supported. Students 
who cannot carry successfully the academic curriculum or be- 
come discouraged because they do not see practical values in 
what they are doing drop out of school. The effect of the 
traditional curriculum upon the secondary school is to make 
the education of youth tire privilege of the few; a violation of 
the democratic ideal of education for all. 

Another very practical limitation that the traditional cur- 
riculum places upon the efforts to provide a modern program 
of education is the incompatibility of the traditional versus Ac 
modern approach to education; “oil and water will not mix. It 
is virtually impossible to combine a traditional curriculum and 
a modern curriculum; the two are mutually exclusive. They 
have different underlying purposes and are based upon con- 
tradictory principles of learning. The theory of learning as 
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tmrftge’* or '*inentftl dlxIpUne^' otnrtor he recnndled 
with a cortceptiofi of leading as "changing behavior throng 
acperience." Mateducation mutt be the result when pupils are 
OEpoied to both types of curriculum programs simultaneously. 
The use of the tradidonal currindum is a most cRective blodk. 
against the development of a modem program of secondary 
edticadoo. 

Whai timimtioHs may ht impoied on fht tthm! progrsMi bj 
its prof€tsio««l ptrsomttlf ’Hierc is an old aphorism to the 
edect ^at water can rise no higher than its wnirte. This it 
pailictilarly apropot when applied to the relationthip that 
eadsts between the trhool adminittrative'teaching pcrtonnel and 
the succett of the tchool program. In tpite of the fears of tome 
ttntdbers that newer intiructionai devices such as sound movieiy 
the radio, and television would make teachers neediest append* 
ages of the tchool, they are still etscntial. In fact, modem edu» 
cational developments, both in our knowledge of the learning 
process and in the program of education now propoied, have 
made the teaching personnel of the school more indispensable 
than ever. By the same token, the Khool personnel can become 
a major auct to a forwarddooking school program or a crip* 
pliflg limitation upon it. 

Far and away the mo«t important source of handicap or 
asset to a school program is the educational point of view of 
the administrative leaders and the teachers, bo many schools 
are still conducting outworn traditional tchool programs or 
grudipngly accepting slight modifications because the educa* 
donal thinking of the Khoot leadership is at least a quarter 
of a century out of date. Although the teacher remains the key 
personnel factor in the actual teaching situation, a school cither 
goes forward or remains tied to the past depending largely 
upon the vision and leadership, or lack of both, on the part of 
the administrative personnel. It is true that no administrator 
can inaugurate a modem educational program by administra* 
live order. The very genius of democratic education Is that of 
voluntary cooperation — leadership throu{^ consent. On the 
other hand, unless the administrative leadership of a school 
provides unequivocal enthusiasm and support for an educa* 
tjonil program that is democratically conceived and coopera* 
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no «nch program in that bcHooI. ' 
Th« will be true no matter how eager the stafi is to take ai ' 
vance ground educationally. One of the principal sources of 
limitation on a progressive secondary education program in 
America today is laid squarely at the door of our school ad- 
miniatrators. 

The limitations that result from a reactionary attitude 
toward newer educational pracdces on the part of educational 
personnel probably grow out of a mistaken point of viev? 
toward society and education. If the teaching staff believes, in 
an authoritarian type of life, the traditional curriculum and 
autocratic classroom practices are the logical consequences v 
their sociai*educatlonal point of view. Until our administrators >4 
and teadiers are completely sold on the democratic way of life ' 
and are fully alive to the relationship of that way of life to the i 
modern program of the secondary school, the honest reaction- 
ary attitude of many will prove to be a major hindrance to ediu* 
cational advancement. .. ; 

Another aspect of possible personnel limitations upon the .. . 
adoption of advanced programs of secondary education v 
be found in the paucity or professional training of the staff.: '! ■ 
The administrative group has emphasized the techniques 
school organization, finance, and personnel management, w|th ^ 
little attention upon the nature of learning, social and eduosr 
tional philosophy, or the curriculum. The teaching staff has v 
betm narrowly trained, for the most part, as subjecfc-malter ■ 
specialists. A major in English and a minor in languages oj: ■ 
social science or a major in science and a minor in mathematics : 
arc typical of the patterns of subject-matter preparation ot tbei " 
teacher. Add to this professional courses in Educational JRsy'- /^j- 
chology. Principles of Secondary Education, general and specisf 
Methods, and Practice Teaching, plus two^ or three omec;: 
elective courses in education, and the teai^er is supposed to be 
ready to teadb. A teacher with such a limited prepaE»tifin»as' 
indeed inadequately trained to participate successfully m an 
educational program based upon the experience curriculum. 
Many teachers desirous of adopting the newer educational pror 
cedures rccog?iiae their inadequate educational bacl^round to 
fully understand or undertake serious participation m the 
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newer eduattional programs. Teacher training insiituiiont are 
aiowly developing a training program deiigned to meet the 
needs of teachers interested in the experience curriculum. 

There are other factors invoU'ing the professional personnel 
diat may provide limitations upon the introduction of newer 
educational practices in the school. Administrators and teachers 
commonly Imown in the profession at "stuflrd shirts" exalt 
the ideal of a smooth-running school. It is this kind of an 
administrator who once boasted with obvious pride that he 
knew at any time of the day Just what was going on in any part 
of his school system, or the teacher who insisted with equal 
pride that no pupil in her class would consider for a moment 
evtm whispering unless he first raised hit hand and received her 
permission. This t)*pe of routine worship has no place in 
modern programs of education where the give and take of 
teacher-pupil cooperatively planned aclis ities assumes a natural 
«t)vironmental situation where freedom of movement and 
freedom of speaking in the sharing of a common task is the 
vogue. Changes of plans and schedules of work are considered 
a logical outcome of vital, meaningful learning situations. 
“Stuffed shirt" administrators and teachers could never under- 
stand or be happy in this kind of an educational situation. 
Where their wills are dominant, onlv traditinnal education is 
possible. Nor should the handicap of la/y or vcsird*interest 
teachers be overlooked. ’Htcre are teachers completely satisfied 
with things as they arc. They have developed a mudiri ope» 
raitdij so temptingly possible to such a teacher under the old 
traditional scheme of education, by which their Job has been 
reduced to a routine minimum of work. They do not see the 
challenge in the newer educational approach and do not want 
to be disturbed from their routines. 1 hen there are .idministra* 
tors and teachers who feet secure in their present practiies; the 
administrator who lacks conftdence in his abilities to utiii/.e new 
and strange administrative techniques hut feels sure of his 
traditional methods; and the teacher who is a subject-matter 
specialist and confident of her ability to handle the traditional 
but unwilling to begin preparation to meet the demands of the 
new t)^eof education and uncertain of her ability to make such 
a radical adjustment in her teaching often become jmwerfui 
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bdligcrcnt yock* to the adoption of advanced programs of 
secondary education. 

I» whaf way may community attitudes and cultural levels 
restrict the school ffrogramf It is the ideal of the newer concept 
of education that the secondary school program should give 
particular attention to the development of critical thinking on 
the part of youth. The peculiar needs of a democracy requite 
men and women capable of evaluating the worth of existing 
practice! in terms of their effectiveness in reaching clearly 
rccognixed goals, Even the more specific goals themselves are 
not considered immune from occasional appraisal in terms of 
the larger indusivc ideals of democracy. Basically this means 
that the moat cherished practices and institutions of the com- 
munity may not be exempt from careful scrutiny. It is the only 
way by which youth can come to understand and appreciate the 
values that inhere in the institutions and patterns of life of 
the community. It is at the same time the only way society can 
be assured that its way of life will be kept streamlined to serve 
individual and group interests best. 

This ideal has not as yet been accepted by all. Minorities, 
and even majorities in some communities, deny this as a right 
or function of the school. Those communities where any con- 
siderable portion of the population believe the school must 
teach uncritically the existing patterns of thinking of that 
group will limit the activities of the school. The prevailing 
attitudes, beliefs, or practices of the community may be criti- 
cally discussed, if at all, with great caution. Community prej- 
udices arc most likely to be stirred in the areas of politics, 
religion, and social practices. The restrictions placed upon 
the Washington, D.C. schools some years ago forbidding the 
mention of Russia in the classroom is a case in point. Here 
local prejudice against Russia led to an order to the schools 
that caused Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to suggest that the 
teachers were in the ridiculous position, in teaching the geogra- 
phy of Europe and Asia, of only being able to point to the ■sp3.ee 
on the map that is Russia and warn the children that that part 
of the map they would not discuss. Some recall even yet me 
famous Scopes trial in Tennessee where, by court decree, 
teachers were denied the right to consider the subject of evolu- 
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don from n Kientific point of rlew. Tlie need to secure freedtmi 
from commum’tf restriction upon the right of the school to 
consider criiicsUy every phase of democratic social living is 
eitendal to the efieedvenm of the newer school program. 

^tiununities are always acnsitive to their cherished mttrts 
luid deep^ated prejm^ces. There are other aspects of com* 
mufuty atdtudei that prevent the development of newer edu* 
cadtatal ideas tad practice*. In this category may be su^fprsted 
the idealisation of the old traditional high school curriculum. 
No school attempting a reorganiatliwi of its school curriculum 
can srisely ignore the attitudes of loyalty to the old on the put 
of many adults. It is the curriculum which they studied in high 
aihool. Whether they realised it or not, they were sold on ifci 
value to them then, and they remain convinced of the con* 
tribudon it made to their lives. Although they may never have 
read anything of Broaming or Shakespeare since school days 
and can recall nothing of these authors now, they insist their 
children should study these same authors. They may have only 
the vaguest notion of any part of ancient history or of Latin 
but they want their children to study these same subicrit. They 
insist on living in a streamlined world of their daily life but 
frown upon any eflort of education l« get its curriculum out of 
the oa<aft era. These sentimcnis are strong barriers to cdu. 
cations! progrcsi. 

Further, the general cultural level of the tommuniiy, if it is 
low, may seriously limit the local secondary school program. 
Peculiarly enough, the lets educated the adults of the com* 
munity the more conservative they tend to be. Sensitive to 
possible disparai^cnt of their equal rights with others, they 
may add to this natural conservatism an insistence that thdr 
children study the same things in school studied by the sons and 
daughters of the economic privileged of that community. 
Again, the idea that the school personnel should receive a 
remuneration in excess of the rank and hic salary of the com* 
munity is likely to be frowned upon. Competent teachers 
necessary to the success of the newer educational programs are 
jthus unavailable. Coupled with this the probable low economic 
level of such a community will make adequate school finandng 
improbable. 
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Whatever handicaps the schools in the development of a 
realistic program of secondary education must ultimately find 
Its ct«« m the attitudes of the community toward education. 

It has been said that when you touch a man’s pocketbook, you 
touch his tenderest spot. That is simply to say that money is 
the acid test of his attitudes— his values of living. In 1940 
slightly over 1 per cent of the national income was spent on 
public education, yet education is the nation’s big business, Jn 
spite of lip service to education, the general public basically is 
not sold on the expanded secondary education program coft- 
lidcrcd highly desirable, even imperative, if the democrafio 
way of life in America is to be fully realized. Until it is possible 
for the American people to believe that education is more im-' 
portant than almost anything else for which they spend mon<^,, 
there must remain a serious kg in educational progress. If the 
community is provincial in its outlook, the natural tendency 
will be for It to oppose efforts to enlarge the scope of educa- 
tional activities to include other communities. 

Hoto may “pressure groups'* influence the school progtflmf 
The public sdiool is beset by many forces that would gladly 
determine in part or in whole the nature of its program. Some 
of these ‘^pressure groups” are well meaning, and the thin^, 
they seek to add to the program of the school on the whole 
arc beneficial. Of such a type is the National Education Assora-. 
ation and its affiliate national and state organizations. The 
present efforts of the N.E.A. to secure federal aid for: edur 
cation would go far to make possible the extended program 
of the secondary school now advocated by modern educators, 
The advocacy by both national and state educational 
izations for better qualified teachers and higher salary levelsjilf 
attained, would go far to make possible the quality of educa^U®. 
outlined in this book. A state-wide vote of teachers was , 

taken under the sponsorship of the Minnesota EducatlpnAw: 
ciation, to determine whedier the teachers of the state; 
resign en masse unless a minimum salary schedule adopted 
previously by a representative group of teachers, undeP - the 
leadership of the Minnesota Education Association, was. .put 
into effect throughout Minnesota. The work of the various 
vocational organizations has opened the way for federal sup- 
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port of an elaborate pre^ram of vocational education in die 
several awtes. There arc numerous gTo«|>* of »emi>offida1 edit, 
catiooa! organiaations that have done yeoman’s Krvice in 
advancing the cause of education. 

There arc other oi^aniraiioos miisidc the profetsionai 
qihere that have oicrciscd powerful influroce* both for and 
against the program of the Khool. and conscituenily for and 
against the public welfare. It is generally acVnnwIedged that 
die Prohibilitm cause was to a very large ratent advanced and 
the eighteenth amendment put over by the "pre Horc*“ influence 
upon the *chool curfinilum of the \V.t and the And. 
Saloon l.«ague. These organirations carried influrnce upon 
school boards, teachers, trsibocdi ctunpamr*. and public to 
msure the teaching at all grade levels of ihr harmful cflectsof 
alcohol and narcotics, 'fhrsc force* arr *nU ojmrrative. Only 
recently, for esample. the group* opj»«>Mr»i lo ihr use of atcc^ 
and narcotics got a bill ihrowah the Mmnf*»»S3 btaie Ijcgis. 
lature which requites all teacher iraimog intMoiinns of the 
state to ofler a course lo prc»pc<1rvc learhers on the evil efleett 
of alcohol and narmiics. 

The Scopes trial in Termr**ec in the r*rSv iwrntir* over the 
question of the right of the lugh wh'wl r«» teach the theory of 
evolution was rrpresentaiu-c «< "pre*«uje geensp*" fhiikriv iden. 
rifled with community attitude*. RcUgsm** cj»njp* have very 
profoundly aflecled the f»aHf»n »*f t.!«ta«tun »« .America. 
Dancing in the high whoul* ha* Iwen pioiulnted for vnuths in 
many communities. bftaw*e con*er* ato.e ichgcu* group* have 
been able to crysialiite iwiblK opinion m op|'f»*:tion to twch 
activities in the school program. It wa* ihr ««mtervative relJ. 
gious groups which actively oppcaacd, and m m*nv communiltei 
still do oppose, all conridcration «f the theory of evolution in 
the schools. Because of the attitude* of tehgnnj* imd nomreli* 
gtous groups the tonsideratiort of reiigwo m any form in the 
Khoois was prevented. 

The btoprs trial and the policy of non<rehgi«ut tnstrucliao 
in the schcKil* highlight* another r*pre**ion of "pressure 
group" rrsirictinn ujMin the *«hiHi!— .re*tn<t««m a»r impoMlion 
by legislative enactment. Rrhgsou* wnismrnt ha* been w» strotq{ 
tllTcnncssee and a few Otiut «iatf * that the teaching of evolu. 
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ion in secondary schools was prohibited by legislative enact, 
ncnt. The tenth amendment to the Constitution and specific 
egislation In some states have prevented religious instruction 
n the public schools. Other “pressure groups" have used 
icgislation as a device to have certain subjects taught In the 
ichool. After the first world war a wave of hysterical fear 
iwept patriotic groups who had the mistaken notion that patri- 
otism could be assured by a legislative requirement that second- 
ary school* teach^ the Constitution of the United States. The 
resort to legislation by other “pressure groups," such as in 
health and physical education, has seriously jeopardized the 
possibility of developing a modern secondary school program 
with sufficient flexibility to meet adolescent needs and interests. 

There are powerful business and political “pressure groups" 
that attempt to influence the programs of our secondary schools 
with activities that arc both helpful and restrictive in nature. 
'Hie cfiorls to acquaint youth with the nature of the business 
world today, the organization and processes of a large manu- 
facturing activity, such as the production of rubber goods, 
cotton and silk textiles, steel, and automobiles, are greatly 
facilitated by the descriptive materials prepared by large busi- 
ness concerns as well as by films of producing processes. These 
are valuable aids to the school. On the other hand, the efforts 
to control the teaching in the schools concerning the practices 
of big business in our country, as well as of other controversial 
issues, arc a real threat to our democratic institutions and the 
freedom of the school to develop constructive critical thinking 
about our social institutions. The pressures the utility interests, 
for example, have used to prevent publishers from issuing 
textbooks that contained unfavorable facts, or discussions of 
the relative merits of public versus private operation of utilities 
t* a dark chapter in American education. The employment or 
subsidization of textbook writers to produce secondary text- 
books favorable to the utility interests, the extreme efforts 
employed by these groups to blackball textbooks containing 
materials unfavorable to them, the use of local community 
business groups to insure the adoption of the “right" textbooks 
in the schools, the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in their efforts to control the teaching in secondary 
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achool# «rc teriou# threati to the idcsJ* of tecondarf e^raiioiu 
The record of theie actlvitiei on the part of large utility cor- 
poration! are abundantly documented.* An «ntample of political 
pressure on the teaching in the tchooU is the notorious episode 
that took place In the administration of Mayor W. H. Thomp. 
ton In Chicago m the late twenties. The leiigth|r ^ool Boai^ 
hearing* on the teaching of history in the Chicago schools 
panilyaed morale and discouraged efforts to develop critical 
intelligence among youths in die schools. It was generally 
recognized that the entire disgraceful hasco was a political 
device used by the Mayor to enhance his political fortunes with 
the voters of foreign eatraction who disliked Great Britain. The 
school personnel and all public spirited citizens should be fully 
informed on the sinister activities of these "pressure groups." 

f^hat attiiiielns may we take totcard tkeie renneiitr faeton 
upon the ichaal propramf There are many attitudes which 
can be taken toward these factors that appear to inhibit de- 
sirable school programs. Every caperienced educator has en- 
countered expressions of attitude that range from complete 
disgust to courageous determination: "What is the use? The 
school is constantly hamstrung in its program by people who 
have axe* to grind and wonT let the schtml stall carry on a 
real school program. 1 am going into something else where 
I can do what 1 think should be done without interfer- 
ence"; "What difference docs it make? You haven't a 
chance to do a real educational job. No use wearing your heart 
out when you haven't the time, energy, or facilities to do 
what you imow should be done. 1 am going to go along, try 
to earn my salary, and not worry"; "1 may not be able to do 

^¥fi7 wcondiry tdiiMl wortttr tlMiiM W tsn»ili«r «tih ii»« «,( itw«« 

liimnra arottin s« 4 t«cfitMr<i sn 4 aof»tarmr 4 in Vitrev, tox)!**. C‘tn»nu* 
Orfaiminitmi »nd tht Cmr Trmwne •! l*4is Itl; of ia« CWn- 

laiwiim nn Uie Soda! Siudin. Amarican ItiOMkif tCr* V«Ht: 

Cbarlaa Scritmar’* Sm*. 1911. Th» anilra bonk orai* oi iba aoialiira of maior 
"praatura gr«iup«.“ Cbiplar XXIII ia dramad in ibe eSart, «( our publlcr milfiiai 
to intura traibooli maiarUla lavorabtt 10 ibtn. A brirlar diwcunioa ol this 
probtam Iiscivrn In Cbapiar XVUl at Urala. llnivaid tL, dfit ra.riroo TrorSm 
frttt Pan tit; Rrpari of thr C'onuniwioo on tba Wial SrodiT*. AmtiktB 
BlatorJcal AtoMiaiton. Ktw York; Ciiarlo* Sriib»«f'« Soih, istS> Aw aaiawdol 
tItaeutffoR of iIm ttw»k natora of dtia pr«M.lrni of pranvort aroup* aod ji« 
eawea for aducaiional, ovan *oriat, prapirM i* Inuod on pp. sr*-77t of U»U watt 
doaumantad book. 
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all I know ihouW be done but I will go ahead, do the best I 
can and maybe help to get some things across in spite of d>s- 
couragentents.’* 

Unfortunately, it is characteristic of people to think that the 
drcumstanccs surrounding their era of life are different from 
those of others. It is essential that the educational worker keep 
ids sense of perspective as he faces the many obstacles to the 
teaiiaation of an ambitious, sometimes rather idealistic, sec- 
ondary sciiool program. The first important consideration thiv 
may help to keep perspective in the midst of handicaps is that 
the school is not alone In its apparent inability to achieve all 
its ambitious plans. All social institutions of similar kinds fac^ 
approximately the same limitations. Seldom do they have the 
facilities they desire or actually need or the financial support W 
enable them to do all tbey may aspire to. Lack of competent per- 
sonnel with vision and initiative is a chronic shortcoming, along 
with a lethargic public unwilling to provide moral support pf , 
the enterprise. Then there is, in every such group, the interfetr , 
cnee of well-wishers as well as those who are in opposition. Jt- 
Is at least comfortbg when we are aware that other wortlt- ?;;! 
while projects arc confronted by the wme type of hindrance|.; ,■> 
It may prove more encouraging still to realize that thp 6|v f 
Stacies we face are not even peculiar to our day, but are bwljt' i 
with age. It has become the fashion for many dispirited sopll ;; 
to look back to the “good old days” where “men were rpeh,v:,';,; 
and selfishness, shortsightedness, and even corruption 
practically nonexistent. A hasty but realistic rereadmg Qf;,a 
little history of human progress, particularly as it relates: m , 
education, may help the dispirited to see that the elements Of 
discouragement in generations past were far more formi%f|$:; . 
than they are today. Yet, men of vision with almost laspp® . 
able obstacles confronting them succeeded in the 
educational programs that today have become their endu|px! 

*”°Againrit may help us to meet our contemporary prpb&ms 
mZ utlct peripective and courage if we honestly recQgraze 
that, in our wthusiasm to advance the education of youth, ye 
mlv bJ sS up an ideal or utopian program which expert- 
«« SSSim «. m.y no. bo My reoUzod. It « of i.o. 
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nature of youth to be impatient of delay; goals should be 
quickly reached. Discouragement, disillusionment, and often 
cynicism follow the failure to reach these goals. "Rome was not 
Irailt in a day"; social evolution is slow, sometimes painfully 
slow. It is necessary at times to stand off at a distance, look 
dispassionately at the total movement of educational progress, 
and see our program as it fits into that total movement. Only 
then is it possible to see die unmistakable evidence of our own 
progress as well as general progress. One must become philo* 
sophical at times abwt one's own efforts. 

!t may be even more important to the maintenance of a bal* 
anted perspective in the presence of the vexing and seemingly 
needless restrictions upon urgently needed advances in our pro* 
gram of secondary education to ascribe honesty and integrity 
of purpose to the human equations involved. Honest, even in- 
telligent, people often disagree on issues that may not seem to 
us to have more than one side. It may be that those blocking 
our programs do not have the facts, or do not understand the 
facts. It is possible for people to have the same facts and un« 
derstand their significance and still disagree. As educators we 
should be conversant with the psychological principles of learn* 
iflg which suggest that each set of facts, or each situation, is 
interpreted on the basis of the total background of the experi* 
ences of the individual. This should enable us to view with 
some equanimity the lack of agfccmeni that often exists be* 
tween ourselves and others who honestly differ with us on the 
merits of our educational ideas and programs. 

The intelligent educational worker wilt keep clearly in mind 
those considerations which should determine his fundamental 
attitudes toward the forces that appear to stymie his cher* 
hhed educational programs, He will be aware that alertness 
and a relentless prosecution of every possible means to over* 
come obstructions are the only means by which cherished edu* 
cational programs can be brought to fruition. .At times a re* 
casting of the framework of the program itself, even significant 
modifications of import.int aspects of the program, may be 
necessary to overcome obstacles. It is necessary to keep in 
mind another important factor in progress; namely, that of 
compromise. Compromise is an essential technique of the demo* 
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mtic process. Sometimes to achieve part of a program is more 
important than to atrtve for ail and gab none. It is also ^ell 
in thii injunction to remember the pertinent comment of the 
late H. O. \\ clji. Civilization is in a race between catastrophe 
and education. Those who beUeve thoroughly in the education 
of youth in the principles of democratic living as a means of 
conserving our democratic institutions and enriching them must 
maintain an attitude of intelligent optimism and persistent 
cooperative effort to achieve the best possible program of sec- 
ondary education for the youth of America, 
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t. Examine at least one idiool buflding and list what you consider to be 
the inadequaciwof the ichool plant b terms of a modern educations 
program. Consider. alM, the playground space around the budding. 
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3, Dnw ft plan of « clMinwia itifli equipment nrrangedl » |ou Uii'nlt 
belt for cftrrirtng on ft mtxlen) program in a modera ciMuroom. 

i. Lttt aevenl wbjcctft thtt have bad i long itrvggle to fain itspon* 
alnlitp in the tndition«l aouleouc curriculum. \VIuitt in the long 
run, ffiftkei « subject **refpecnUiie'^? 

4, WIuu mutt ft teftchrr Icnow todif in ordrr to be MKcenfu} in com* 
pHnaoR with amount of iciiawledg« about leadung that wu mus^ 
ttiy tweiit}'*fifte yean ago? 

5, Just wiiftt k the difierenoe, if any. betwiirn "teaching a puptT and 
**teidung a aubjict*'? 

6i Beuth writirifi on aducation for luta ol ihr qualnin pupiU will nKas 
admin m teadm 

7. Brunt to cl«n clippinjgi from newspaper and mafiiutine articlm dedl< 
ing laiib education. Clmwiy the ctitkomi made into irvrra! cal^ 
gorie* and eaaimiHr crilkally the grounda upon whkh ihry mi. 

8. Interview two or three teachrtt to dkeovrr what ibey like or dii> 
like about teaching ii a career. Try to find one teaeWr with, say, 
three yean of experience and one with ftliem or twrutr, 

9. Lilt a» many imiancm ai you on of where liwal or community 
prejudice h» interfered with the free and full drvrloptnmt of a mod* 
em ichool prt^am. 

to. Study the itaie and natkmsl lecommrndaikmi of the Congrem of 
Paienia and Teacheri to determine whether their groupi ate idwid 
of, abreuit of, or bftging behind the whiwk 

It. Why do Amencana, who imist upon the latrW and moui modem 
fioovenienm. often inaiit uport Having ibrir ehiidim taught jott » 
they were taught iweniy-Sve yean before? 

la. Fraient in c1«m a panel diwruwon on Ihtward K. Bralr* dfrr dmm. 
m Tmkm Fmf in get an undemanding of the many preware 
groupa that operate in the held of puMk edwcaikn. 

13. If progrtsa in education atitht* you a* very dow, read a few educa> 
tHNial joumati of tweniy>fivt yearn ago, Noike the ptobW that 
ficcupitd the mindaof educaton at tluit time. 

14. Lilt la many ”«gn« of the lima" a you can ihit really appear to 
hold forth poatibilitki for educational progrm. 
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